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"Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower. 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
Which is known as the children's hour.'* 



Dedicated 

To 

Our Kindergarten Children 



PREFACE 



Fob The Children's Hour is the result of an ef- 
fort to collect and edit as many as possible of 
the stories referred to in the story lists of the Daily 
Program of Gift and Occupation work. Through the 
courtesy of authors and publishers, a longer list is 
presented, and a book of stories is offered containing 
material which has not appeared heretofore in one 
volume. 

The scheme of compiling has been to gather from 
many sources; old myths, folk-tales, magazines now 
out of print, and the best of literature, old and latter- 
day, such stories as relate to the child's every-day ex- 
perience, and find a place in his education because of 
this point of contact. 

In nearly every case it has been found necessary to 
adapt the stories to the immediate use of the story- 
teller, whether kindergartner or mother. They have 
been shortened, and only such salient facts retained as 
will result in clear mental concepts, and make the 
stories easily told without undue taxing of the child's 
attention. 

A large place has been given to the fanciful tale, 
which has a direct educational value in the training 
of the imagination; and the accumulative repetition 
story, which develops the child's sense of humor, and 
appeals to his instinctive love of rhyme and jingle. 
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The hook is offered to kindergartners, teachera, and 
mothers who realize the lartre part the story plays in 
the development of the little child, mentally and 
morally. 
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MOTHER AND THE CHILDREN 



•THE LITTLE GRAY GRANDMOTHER 

Nobody knew whence she came, nor whither she 
went. All the children could have told you about her 
was that sometimes they looked up from their play, 
and there she stood in her soft, misty cloak and shad- 
owy gray veil, which reminded them of thin smoke. 
Sometimes they could scarcely see her face behind this 
veil, but if any one of them had been brave, and un- 
selfish, there would be the Little Gray Grandmother, 
her face quite clear and distinct, smiling down on 
them. 

There was a large family of them, and they had 
sharp eyes, too, but none of them ever saw her com- 
ing until there she stood in the midst of them. They 
lived near the great sea, and the mist often covered 
the coast for miles and miles. Their citv cousins 
laughed at them, and said the Little Gray Grand- 
mother was only a bit of sea fog, left behind after a 
damp day; but they knew better. 

She never spoke to them, but sometimes she looked 
sad when she came upon one of them doing a mean 
or greedy thing. Oh, how stern her eyes were the 
day she found Wilhelm telling a lie! No one could 
make them believe she was only a dream, or a bit of 



^Adapted from Elizabeth Harrison, *'In Story land.' 
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aea fog. Had she not left the tUlmble for Mai, which 
pusbeii The needle bo fast that a long seam waa fin- 
isIii-(] hefdi'L' you could saj "Jack RobioBitn"? Who 
else brougiit the boots for Gregory, which helped him 
run so quickly on an errand that even his dog, Oyster, 
could not ke«p up with him? 

They were all as certain aa certain could be that 
she had given Doodle, when he was a baby, those soft, 
warm niittins (hat somehow grew as he gi'^w, and al- 
ways just lilted hia hands. Huch wondei-ful mittens! 
On the coldest day all Doodle had to do was to i-each 
out hia hand in hia hearty, cheery way to auy one — 
no matter how cold — and they were sure to feel a 
warm glow at once. That was the way that Doodle 
got into the way of looking out for all the lame doga 
and sick cats; and why all the old people liked him 
so much. They said he made them feel young again. 
And Tom, and Wilhelm, and the rest; the Little Gray 
Grandmother had left a gift for each. 

Oh, they were a happy family! What if they did 
have to eat herring and dry bread, with a few potatoes 
thrown in, all the year round — and live in a hut? 
Didn't they have a Little Gray Grandmother? 

So, you may linow how eagerly they were all look- 
ing one day at something the Little Gray Grand- 
mother had left for them in the sand. What could 
it be? It glittered like the surface of a pool of water 
when the sun touches it. They could see their faces 
in it — oh, 80 clearly! They decided to take it to the 
dear-mother. Ah, the dear-mother — who cooked, and 
sewed for them, and nursed them when they were ill. 
and was always ready to answer their questions — she 
would know. So they took the glittering thing in to 
bet. 
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She thought it was pretty. She always liked any- 
thing they brought in, if it were only a bit of sea 
weed, or a star fish. She said it was made of precious 
metal, and perhaps the sea had washed it up. But 
the children said, "Oh, no; the Little Gray Grand- 
mother left it." 

At last they hung it up on the wall where every one 
might use it for a mirror; but, oh, such strange sights 
as the children saw in it! It had a queer way of turn- 
ing itself about toward the east or the west window, 
so the children could see as easily in the evening as 
in the morning light. And one day when Mai was 
tired, and spoke crossly to the little brothers, she 
looked up and saw the face of a grizzly bear reflected 
in the wonderful mirror. 

Gregory had a way of boasting about the things he 
was going to do, and he often caught a glimpse of a 
rooster in the mirror, strutting about as if he owned 
the whole barnyard. Once little Beata came in ahead 
of the others, and, finding some rosy apples the father 
had brought home, she took the very biggest and be- 
gan to eat it. But the mirror swung quickly around 
and showed her a greedy little pig, eating a whole 
pile of apples, and the picture made her so ashamed 
that she laid the apple down again. 

The pictures in the mirror were not all disagreeable 
ones. Sometimes they were beautiful. One bright 
summer day, when Mai had given up her play to stay 
indoors and help the dear-mother, there, in the mir- 
ror, was the vision of a Saint with a golden light about 
her head, smiling down on Mai. Once Gregory rowed 
little Beata across the bay, and did without his din- 
ner that he might use his penny and pay for letting 
her climb the lighthouse stairs. When they came 



i^ook: tru* pictun^ was p)no at oiico. 
A^ain and a^Jiiii, wlicn the children 
a trntliful. or a loving thin«r, 1h(» niirroi 
beautiful picture which disap]H»ared if 
of. Somehow it made them think of 
in the face of the Little Gray Grandmo 
found them playing hai)pily together. 
to Bay, the Little Gray Grandmother nev 
after the small, silver mirror was hun^ 
Perhaps she thought they did not need 
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•GRANDMOTHER'S CURTA 

Ever so many years ago, there was 
named Polly who lived out on a beautifu 
there were plenty of cows, and pigs, and 
apple trees, and daisies. 

Polly's grandmother lived in the toTi 
house — older than you ever saw, mayt 
been built more than two hundred years. 

It had the great fireplace and chimney 
be the fashion; and a crrent ammro r%o»»i-« 
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all day, and with grandmother's bed in the corner, 
hidden by great flowering chintz curtains that reached 
from the tester to the floor. 

Polly loved the curtains more than anything else at 
grandmother's, for they were covered with bunches of 
roses, and little boy-angels sitting on clouds and play- 
ing on harps. 

Once a week the farm horse was harnessed, and 
Polly and her mother went to see grandmother. But 
Polly never felt that she stayed long enough. She 
would just have started housekeeping in the window, 
I)erhap8; or have just reached the middle of a cooky; 
or have just caught the kitten, when her father would 
come in to say that his business was done, and they 
must go home before dark. 

"O, mother, do let me stay all night!" Polly would 
say, but she never did stay, until one particular after- 
noon that I am going to tell you about. 

"Where's Polly?" asked father, when he came in to 
hurry them off. 

"Where's Polly?" asked mother, getting her little 
shawl and hood all ready. 

"Why, here she is on my bed," said grandmother, 
as she looked behind the curtains, "and she's fast 
asleep! It is too bad to wake the lamb up. Do let her 
stay for once, Ann !" 

Mother came to look, and she smiled a bit as she 
noticed a twitch in the eyelids, but it was snowing 
out-of-doors, and she thought, maybe, Polly would 
better stay, after all; so she said, cheerfully: 

"Very well ; we'll leave her, and her father can come 
for her to-morrow night." 

So they went, and no sooner had the wagon fairly 
started than there was a shout, and a great peal of 



"May 1 liiivc jelly fill- siiiipci'V" iiskfd P( 
Of coiii'Mi' sill' lijitl jflly, Jiud fvcryttiiiif! 
noted, aud aftci' siiii))ei' ^raiidinuthci' hi'ld 
LP, and told Iier an uld, old fairy story. TL 
lother utidreBsed bor, and loaned her one o 
iglitgowQs to Bleep in, aud Folly settled do 
reat featlier-bed, aud knew uo more until 
When she awoke, there were all the litl 
lokiug at her, aud the huu was shining in 
>nld heap grandmothei- in the kitchen. In 
oily was there, too, watching the biscuit i 
uker before the fire. 

After breakfast she bad a splendid time. 
■eat up to the gairet with grandmother 
uilting-frHme, and she hid inside the old 
9 mneh aa Ave minutes, just for fun ; and tht 
whole handful of dried peppermint to nibb 
While grandmother was getting her i]uilf 
lairs. I'olly kept house in the small window 
11 the broken bit* of an old saucer for a tei 
nd by she moved to a new house, and whel 
uppose it was? ITnder the great Hower-bnt 
hat was stret<;Iu»(l upon the frame, and yoi 
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For a long time she watched the pretty diamonds 
as they appeared, one after another, on the roof of 
her house; and when she was tired of that there were 
Miss Avery's scissors, which she had dropped on the 
floor, and never missed. Now, Polly's mother scarcely 
ever let her take scissors, because Polly wasn't quite 
five yet, and might do mischief. But this time there 
was nobody to say "No, no!" 

Those dear little boy-angels! How often she had 
wished she might take one home to play with! She 
crept out from under the quilting-frames, and no one 
noticed, for they were all too busy talking about the 
best way to wash feathers. 

At last Miss Avery needed her scissors, and she 
pushed back her chair to look for them. "Where can 
they be?" she asked, and then she exclaimed, "Why, 
there they are — and Polly's in mischief!" 

"Why, Polly!" said grandmother, getting up as 
quickly as she could. Polly had just finished cutting 
out the second angel, and there they were, smiling in 
her lap. 

"Your nice chintz curtains," said Mrs. Clark, "and 
you've had them only a year!" 

"She's cut them all zig-zag," said Miss Avery. 

"Why, Polly!" said • grandmother, and she really 
could not think of anything else to say. 

So Polly gave back the dear little boy-angels, and 
Mrs. Clark and Miss Avery went to work laying pieces 
under, and darning down till, at last, you would never 
have known, unless you had looked twice, that the 
little winged boys had ever left the clouds. 

"I know they wanted to go home and play with me," 
Baid Polly, when she told her mother all about it that 
nighL 
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Well, they did come to live with her at last, but 
not until many years after, when gi-undmother had 
gone to live with the real angela. Sometimes Polly, 
who ia a grown-np mother, now, takes them out of 
their bos and unfolds Ihem, and looks at them, and 
the two mended places make her feel aa if she were a 
little girl again. 



HANS ANl> THE WONDEKFUL FLOWER 

A Losr. way from here, in Germany, flown a won- 
derful river called the Rhine. The waters are so clear 
and pure that one can almoaf aee the bottom, where 
the mermaids live in their palaces of coral and shell. 
The Rhine hurries on through valleys sweet with flow- 
era, and past mountains and hills. The fields are Full 
of fairies, and the hills swarm with little people, 
dwarfs, and pixies, and elves, and gnomes. Not every 
one may see the fairies and the little men, but they 
often play the queerest tricks upon the people they do 
not like, and sometimes they are good and kind. 

This is the story of how they once helped a little 
boy. 

It was little Hans, the shepherd boy, who tended 
the king's sheep. Hans lived with his mother in a 
wee house, with a tiny garden about it — and all they 
owned in the world was the white goat that gave them 
milk to drink. Every day Hans drove the king's herds 
to the Rhine valley, and watched them, and tended the 
lambs, and when night came he drove them back to 
the fold again. Then, do yon think he played? No, 
indeed. All day the good mother hfld been busy spin- 
ning, and cooking, and sweeping; so Hans, when hia 
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day's work was done, cut the wood, and milked the 
white goat, and weeded the garden. They were busy 
and happy — Hans and his mother — but they were also 
very poor. 

And one day, when it was winter, the good mother 
grew so ill she could not lift her head up from the 
pillow. 

There was an old, old woman who came to take care 
of her, and she shook her head when she saw her. 
"There is only one thing that will cure her," she said; 
"the little brown herb that grows at the top of the 
mountain — ^and it is covered with ice and snow." 

"But I will find it," cried Hans; ^'I don't mind the 
snow." So Hans kissed the good mother, strapped on 
his snow-shoes, took his stout stick, and started out 
to find the brown herb. Oh, but it was cold! The 
wind whistled through the tree-tops and the sleet 
blew in Hans's face. The drifts of snow were so deep 
in some places that they nearly covered him — ^but on 
he tramped, pushing and poking about with his stick. 

"I must find the brown herb," he said over and over 
to himself. 

Up the mountain he climbed to the very top, until 
he could see the river down below him. The crust on 
the snow was thick and hard, and his fingers ached, 
but he pounded with his stick, and stamped. All at 
once he came upon the most beautiful flower you ever 
saw, growing up through the snow. It was so white 
that it sparkled like a hundred snow crystals, and you 
seemed to be able to look deep down into its very 
heart. It had the sweetest perfume, like the breath 
of all the flowers in summer. It seemed to say, "Pick 
me, pick me, little boy." 

Now, Hans loved flowers more than anything. He 
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readied out hia hand for this beautiful oue, and then 
he seemed to see, quite plain!;, tlie poor niothf i", wait- 
ing 80 ill ;it home. A little roice inside bim said: "No, 
no, Uiins; \i-ait until jrou come back. Find tbe brown 
herb first." 

So Hann left the beautiful flower and trudged on 
farther, poking about under the snow. Just as it was 
nearly dark he found the brown herb, and he put 
it fast in liia pocket. He was hurrying home, down 
the mountain side, when he remembered tbe white 
flower. 

"Now 1 may pick it," he said to himself, but when 
111- went back to the place where the wonderful flower 
had bi-cn it was not there at all. In its place stood a 
wee little bi-own dwarf bowing and scraping, and tak- 
ing olf Ills hat to Hans. 

"Don't be afraid," he said to Hans, smiling all over 
his wrinkled little face. "Come right in." 

Then the strangest thing happened. The side of the 
mountain opened wide like a door, the little dwarf 
skipped along in front to show the way, and Hans 
found himself in the moat beautiful castle you ever 
saw. It was all so bright that it dazzled his eyes. 
From room to room they went, and in every room were 
piles and piles of precious stones — emeralds, and ru- 
bies, and pearls! 

"Help yourself, Hans," said the dwarf, as he brought 
out a stout sack. "Take home as many as you like. 
A little boy who is as good to his mother as you are 
deserves a present." 

So Hans filled his bag with the most precious of all 
the stones, and, however many he put in, the dwarf 
urged him to take more. But at last the sack was 
full, and suddenly Hans found himself in the snow 
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again, without so much as a crack in the ice to show 
where the little dwarf had stood. 

Hans felt in his pocket. There was the brown herb 
— safe. The bag of precious stones, which he had 
slung over his shoulder, was still heavy; so he went 
home as fast as his snow-shoes would carry him. 

"Mother, mother!*' he cried, as he ran in and threw 
his arms about her. *'SeeI" and he emptied the sack 
upon the floor. "We are not poor any more! And 
see!" he went on, as he pulled the brown herb from 
his pocket. 

So they brewed the brown herb, and so soon as the 
good mother tasted it she was quite well again. And 
the wonderful sack of jewels stayed always full. 

C. S. B. Adapted from a legend of the Rhine. 



•THE MINCE PIE 

Mother was going to make the mince pie. She was 
very busy, and her mind was full of other things, for 
Kitty and Jack were in bed with the measles, and 
Maggie, the cook, had just scalded her hand, and 
Aunt Kate and Uncle Ebenezer and Cousin Timothy 
and Grandmother Simpkins were all coming on the 
afternoon train to spend Thanksgiving. 

Still, it would never do to have a Thanksgiving din- 
ner without a mince pie; so mother ti(»d on lier blue- 
checked apron, took out the paste boai'd and rolling- 
pin, and went to work. She mixed the paste and rolled 
it out thin, and put bits of butter all over it; then 
she folded it over and rolled it out again and put more 
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hits of biitlLT OD it, WheD slic had doue tliis a good 
mauy times, it began to puEE up in places and make 
bubbles; aod motber stopped rolling it und out ont a 
nice round piece which she laid in the pie dish, 
trimmiDt; the edges neatly all around. 

Jnst then a man come to the back door and asked 
would thf lady please give him a piece of bread, as 
hp "hadn't had anything to eat since the day before 
yesterday"; bo mother got a great piece of bread and 
some corned beef, and while he was eating it she went 
back to the pie and began rutting another round piece. 
But before she had it half done she heard Kitty call- 
ing, and she ran upstairs to see what was the matter. 
Kitty wanted a glass of water, and Jack wanted his 
pillow turned, and it was time for them both to take 
their medicine. Mother did everything they wanted, 
and then went back to her pie. Hhe put in the mince 
meat, and then she began to put on thin layers of 
crust around the edge; and then a book agent came to 
the door and said be had a most interesting book he 
would like to show her, and it was in nineteen vol- 
umes, at two dollars a volume, and no person of edu- 
cation could affoi-d to be without it. 

So mother said she was not a person of education, 
and the book agent went away, looking very cross. 
Then mother put the cover on the pie, and marked it 
with three crosses for Faith, Hope and Charity, as 
she always did; and then the doorbell rang, and she 
put the pie on the shelf in the closet, and took off her 
checked apron, and went to the door. It was the doc- 
tor, who bad been called to set a broken leg for a boy 
who bad climbed on a shed to find his ball and had 
fallen off, so the doctor could not come before to see 
Kitty and Jack. 
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By the time the doctor's visit was over, the after- 
noon train had come in, and Aunt Kate and Uncle 
Ebenezer and Cousin Timothy and Grandmother 
Bimpkins were at the door. They had brought Cousin 
Almira Jane with them as a surprise for mother, and 
it was a surprise. She took them all upstairs and 
showed them their rooms, and put Cousin Almira 
Jane in her own room, because there was no other. 
Then she went down to get tea, and poultice Maggie's 
hand, and make milk toast for Kitty and Jack, and 
iron father's collars, and press out Aunt Kate's man- 
tilla, which had got crumpled in the carriage. 

So it was tea-time, and in a little while it was morn- 
ing again, and Thanksgiving Day. Mother was so glad 
to think that the mince pie was all ready, for she had 
the turkey to dress and roast, and the cranberry sauce 
to make, and the vegetables to cook, and the pudding 
to make. At last dinner-time came, and the turkey 
was done to a turn and smelled so good; and the pud- 
ding was ready, and so was everything else; and then 
mother went to the closet and took out the mince pie 
— and she found that she had forgotten to bake it! 
Poor mother! 



•THE FAIRY WHO CAME TO OUR HOUSE 

There was once a dear little girl who lived in our 
house. She was quite loving, and sweet and truthful. 
She would have been a dear, dear little girl, but for 
one thing — she was a wee bit careless. It was just 
about little things, you know. Perhaps it might be 
drying the cups until they shone. Perhaps it might 
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be cliiafinj; the undermost places, like the rimga of the 
chaii'H and the piano legs. Perliaps it might be giving 
fresh Diilk to Taffy, the black puBsy-cat. Perhaps it 
might be leaving the old rag doll out in the weather 
all night. The old rag doll had rhenmatism, and a 
night out in the dew made it worse. A dear, dear 
little girl would have remembered these things, but 
our dear little girl forgot. 

One nuirning she woke very early, but the sun was 
behind a cloud, and the fog crept into the nursery. 
She began to forget things before breakfast. 

"Oh, where ia my red hair ribbon?" she said. "And 
where is my shoe string?" 

Afttr brrakfaBt she wnnted to make « little saucer 
pie with mother in the kitchen. Just as she put it in 
the oven she thought about her unmade bed upstairs. 
Before she had half tluished the bed she remembered 
that grandmother was waiting to have her s|)eetacles 
found. Then the doorbell rang, and she just had to 
run and see who it was. It was such a short way to 
the end of the garden she really had to run to the 
gate and see if next-door Helen were at home. 

Ah, the broken shoe string was in the way! The 
d<'ar little girl tumbled down in the gui'deu path and 
bumped her poor little nose. And the saucer pie 
burned black in the oven, the bed was not made, and 
grandmother had no spectacles, 

As she sat up in the garden path, crying two big 
tears, whom should she see on the stone beside her 
(there had bceu no one there before) but a tiny old 
woman. I think she was just three inches high, and 
she woi-e a long red cloak and a little red hood, and 
she carried a crooked little cane. Her face was as 
brown and wriukled as a last fall's oak-leaf. She 
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rapped on the stone with her eane, as she said : *' What 
are you crying about, little girl?'' 

"Oh," sobbed the dear little girl, **! want to not 
forget so many things." 

"Run right into the house," said the fairy — for she 
was a fairy. "1 am going to help you all day long." 

The dear little girl rubbed her eyes. There was no 
fairy upon the stone — only two wee footprints — so she 
jumped up and ran into the house. 

The first thing she spied was a pair of shiny spec- 
tacles under the hall rack. Grandmother was so 
pleased to have them. As the little girl came down- 
stairs again she heard a squeaky laugh. There was a 
whisk of a red cloak on the staircase and some one 
said: 

"Hurry, hurry; kitchen trouble, 
Kettle wants to boil and bubble." 

So the little girl ran down to the kitchen and filled 
the old copper tea-kettle who sat fussing upon the 
stove, because he was empty. As she put on the cover, 
whom should she see standing upon the spout but a 
little figure in a red cloak, and this is what she heard : 

"Run and set the plates for lunch. 
Knives and forks are in a bunch." 

Yes, the table did need setting. When it was all 
done, there was the fairy on the sideboard, twirling 
around like a Japanese top and saying: 

"Dolly's things are such a sight! 
Put the bureau drawers to right." 

So the little girl flew upstairs to the nursery. She 
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paokpd flio dolPs dreseca id the trunk. She fnldfd nil 
the hair t-ibbonH in the top drawer, and there was thu 
lost red oup at the very bottom. 

All day long, the fairy kept remiiidiug her of thiogM 
to do. After lunch there she was sitting on the edgu 
of mother's daming-haaket, looking like a red Dutah 
cheese, and saying: 

"Holes to be mended, and darning begun; 
Find mother's needlea and pins, every one." 

Toward evening there ahe was on the arm of father's 
eaay-diair, saying: 

"Father is coming. Now, quick as can be. 
Lay out his slippers and book before tea." 

The little girl was very tired by bedtime, but it had 
been a busy, happy day. She sat in her little chair 
by the nursery fire, and rocked, and wondered if It 
could all have been a dream; when — pop — there waa 
the little old woman in the red cloak, dancing upon 
a red coal, and saying: 

"Look in the box on the bureau, my dear; 
And try to remember as long as a year." 

So the dear little girl looked in the box on the bu- 
reau, and there, inside, was a little gold wishing-ring, 
and it said on the bow: "From all the family in our 
house, for a dear, dear little girl who tries to remem- 
ber." 

And the queer little fairy never came again; but 
that was because she did not need to. 
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•SELLING TIMOTHY TITUS 

"Dear me," said mother, **I can't think of having 
four cats in the house all winter." 

"I should say you couldn't," laughed father; "you 
will have to give them away." 

But there was the old kitty — father himself couldn't 
think of giving her away. She had been in the house 
ever since it was built, and there was not a better 
mouser anywhere. Then there were Toots and Jingle 
— it did seem a pity to part them, mother could but 
admit to herself. 

They were black and white, and so near alike that 
you couldn't tell them apart unless you looked at their 
noses. Toots's nose was black, and Jingle's nose was 
white. 

And then there was Timothy Titus. He was black 
and white, too, but a good deal more white than black. 

"He is an odd one," laughed mother. "We might 
give him away first." 

But Caroline made a grieved lip, and caught up Tim- 
othy Titus. "0-oh," said she, cuddling him close to 
her neck; "he is so cunning and sweet, mother, I can't 
bear to part with him." 

By and by, when the kittens were taking their after- 
dinner nap by the fire, in came Mr. Davis. Mr. Davis 
lived on the other side of the river and peddled apples. 
He looked down at the little furry heap, and laughed. 
"Seems to me you have more than your share of cats," 
said he. "We haven't got any." 

"Caroline may give you one of hers," said mother. 
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Caroline loobed down at her alioes. Hr. Davis could 
tell whit'li way the wind blew. 

"Suppoat! we make a trade," he said to Caroline. 
"I'll give you a peck of sweet applea for one of theee," 
and hit jiicked np Timotliy Titue. 

Caroline looked up. A peck of sweet apples did not 
grow on every buah. Iteaides, maybe four eats were 
too many. 

"1^1 will. If mother will let me keep Toots and 
Jingle," Hhe said. 

Mother laughed; she did not like to promise. "We 
will see about it." she said; "three cats are less than 
four, nnvH-ay." 

Ho Mr. Davis measured out a peck of sweet apples, 
and gave them to Caroline. And Caroline hugged and 
kissed and cried over Timothy Titus, and gave him to 
Mr. Davis, who put him in a hasket and tied a bag 
over him. 

"I guess he'll be all right," said Mr, Davis. "Good 
day," and away rumbled the apple cart. 

But as soon as the apple cart was out of sight, Caro- 
line began to mourn. She stood at the window with 
a verj' doleful face, looking across the river at Mr. 
Davis's big, white house. The sky had all at once 
grown cloudy, and the wind began to hlow. And, as if 
to make a bad matter worse, Toots woke up and flew 
around the room in a fit, 

"It is all because, he knows that Timothy Titus la 
gone," sobbed Caroline, running to hide her head in 
her mother's lap. "How would I feel if Teddy were 
given away, where I'd never see him any more? And 
the apples are bitterish, too, and I don't like them. 
Oh, dear!" 

But mother said that ]>erhapa Timothy Titus would 
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come home again. **rve heard of such things,'' she 
said. And then she told Caroline a story about a cat 
who traveled forty miles back to her old home. 

"But I don't believe Timothy Titus can," sighed 
Caroline, but brightening up a little, "because he's 
over the river, and there isn't any bridge — only the 
ferrv-boat. I 'most know he can't." 

"Oh, stranger things than that have happened," 
said mother, hopefully. 

But she was as surprised as Caroline was the next 
morning. When the kitchen door was opened — what 
do you think? In walked Timothy Titus, as large as 
life, if he were a little bit draggled as to his fur and 
muddy around his paws! 

"Hello!" said father. 

"Well, well!" said mother. "Wliy, Timothy Titus!" 

Just at that minute Caroline came running out in 
her nightgown. She gave one look, and then she 
snatched Timothy Titus up in her arms. 

"Oh, oh!" she screamed, too full of joy to do any- 
thing else for a minute. "Oh, you darling cat! How 
did he get here, mother?" 

"I am sure I can't tell," said mother. 

Neither could any one else, unless it was the ferry- 
man, who, when father questioned him, said he did 
think he remembered seeing a little black and white 
cat sitting under the seat the night before. But he 
wasn't sure of it, and so Caroline couldn't be. 

"Well, Timothy Titus has come back," she said, 
"and he is going to stay, isn't he, mother? We can 
give Mr. Davis back his apples." 

But Mr. Davis said a trade was a trade, and he 
wasn't going to take back the apples. And Timothy 
Titus stayed ! 
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"THE TOP AND THE BALL 

A Tor ;iiid a Ball lay together in a drawer with 
some utluT toya. The Top said to the Ball: "Whj 
Bliould wf not be the very best of friends, and play 
together, as we are lying here \a the same drawer?" 

Uiit the liall, who was covered with Morocco leather, 
and thoiitjht she was very fine, would not reply. 

The next day the little boy to whom the Top be- 
longed painted it in red and yellow, and drove a brass 
nail into the bead. This looked really beautiful when 
the Top HpuD around. 

"Ju8t look at me," he said to the Ball. "Am 1 not 
pretty, too? I^et us be companions. We should be 
very happy, for yon jump and I dance, and there 
would be no happier playraatee than we two." 

"Do you think so?" said the Ball. "Perhaps you do 
not know that I am made of Morocco, and have a cork 
In my body!" 

"Yes; but I am made of mahogany," said the Top. 
"The Mayor bimaelf turned rae, for he has a turning- 
lathe of his own. He enjoys making tops to please 
the children." 

"Is that really so?" asked the Ball. 

"Just as true as that I can spin," said the Top. 

The Ball looked at the pleasant, happy little Top 
and said: "But I want to be the swallow's playmate. 
Whenever I fly up into the air, he calls from the tree- 
top; 'Will you, will yon?' and I have said 'Yes,' but 
I will always remember you. Top." 

"Oh, very well," siiid the Top, "but yon can't play 
with the swallow, and you can come with me; still, 
do as you wish." 
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The next day the Ball was taken out of the drawer, 
and the Top saw her llying high up in the air — she 
seemed almost like a bird. Whenever she returned to 
the earth, she gave a little jump just as she touched 
the ground. Perhaps that was because she wanted 
to fly again, or because she had a cork in her body. 

But one time, when she was sent flying in the air, 
she did not come back; and, although the little boy 
hunted and hunted, she could not be found — she was 
lost. 

"I know where she is," thought the Top. "She has 
gone to the swallow's nest; she has gone to stay with 
the swallow." 

The Top was very lonely. He thought and thought 
about the Ball, and, although he spun around and 
hummed his pretty song, he was always wanting her. 
Many days and weeks passed by, and the Top was 
growing old. His red and yellow paint had worn off, 
and the little boy did not play with him as much as 
he used to. One day the Top was gilded all over. He 
looked like a gold top. The little boy thought him 
more beautiful than ever before. The Top spun and 
hummed and jumped about, but all at once he went 
too high, and was lost. They searched everywhere, 
but no one could find the gold Top. Where had he 
gone? 

He had jumped into the dust bin, where all sorts of 
dust and rubbish had fallen from the roof. 

"Well, well," said the Top; "this is a queer place! 
All my gilding will be spoiled, and I cannot even spin 
down here in the dark. And the little boy will be 
lonely." 

Just then he saw something round and dirty, like 
a withered apple — but the round thing began to talk! 
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"Oh, dear," it aaid; '*! hare bct-o lying here in this 
dirty plin.e for weekd, with no one good enough for 
me to [ilaj- with. 1 wanted lo live with the swallow, 
but i fell in here, and I am veiv beautiful, for 1 am 
made of Morocco and I have a cork in my body," 

Then the Top knew it was the Ball, lost bo long ago. 
Ju8t thfn eame a maid to clear out the dust bin. The 
first thing »he saw was the Top. She took it to the 
Jittle boj again, and both the Top and the little boy 
were happy. But the Bail was thrown away. The Top 
never spoke of the Ball. He thought her a silly little 
Ball, after all — for it is belter always to think of 
others, and not of yourself. 

•THE LOX<i TROCESSION 
Did you ever happeu to think, when dark 

Lights up tlie lamps outside the pane. 
And you look through the glass on that wonderland, 

Where the witches are making their tea in the raiu, 
Of the great procession that says its prayers 
All the world over, ami climbs the stairs, 
And goes to a wonderland of dreams, 
Where nothing at all is just what it si'ems? 

All the world over, at eight o'clock. 

Sad and sorrowful, glad and gay, 
These with their eyes iis bright an dawu. 

Those almost asleep on the way; 
This one capering — tliat one ci'()ss. 
Plaited tresses or curling lloss, 
Slowly the long procession streams 
Up to the wonderland of dreams. 

n," Harriet Prescolt Spottord. Copr* 
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•HOW THE HOME WAS BUILT 

Once there was a dear family — Father, Mother, big 
Brother Tom, little Sister Polly, and the baby, who 
had a very long name, Gustavus Adolphus — and every 
one of the family wanted a home more than anything 
else in the world. 

They lived in a house, of course, but that was 
rented; and they wanted a home of their very own, 
with a sunny room for Mother and Father and Baby, 
with a wee room close by for the little sister; a big, 
airy room for Brother Tom ; a cozy room for the cook- 
ing and eating; and, best of all, a room that Grand- 
mother might call her own when she came to see 
them. 

A box which Tom had made always stood on 
mother's mantel, and they called it the "Home Bank," 
because every penny that could be spared was dropped 
in there for the building of the home. 

This box had been full once, but it had been emptied 
to buy a little piece of ground where the home could 
be built when the box was full again. 

The box filled very slowly, though, and Gustavus 
Adolphus was nearly three years old when, one day, 
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the father came in with a beaming face and called the 
family to him. 

Mother left her baking, and Tom came in from hia 
work; and after Polly had brought the baby, the 
father asked them very Bolemnly: "Now, what do we 
all want more than anything else in the world?" 

"A home!" eaid mother and Brother Tom. 

"A homo!" said little Sister Polly. 

"Home!" said the baby, Gnetavna Adolphns, be- 
cause his mother had said it. 

"Well," Bftid the father; "1 think we ehall have our 
home, if each one of ue will help. I must go away to 
the forest, where the trees grow so tall and fine. All 
wiulcr long I mnst chop the ti'ees down, and then I 
shall be paid in lumber, which will help in the build- 
ing of the home. While 1 am away, mother will have 
to fill my place and her own, too, for she will have 
to go to market, buy the coal, keep the pantry full, 
and pay the bills, as well as wash and cook, and sew, 
and take care of the children, and keep a brave heart 
until I come back again." 

The mother was willing to do all this and more, 
too, for the dear home; and Brother Tom asked, 
eagerly: "What can I do? — what can 1 do?" for he 
wanted to begin work right then, without waiting a 
minute. 

"I have found you a place in the carpenter's shop 
where I work," answered the father. "And you will 
work for him, and all the while be learning to saw 
and hammer and plane, so that yon will be ready in 
the spring to help build the home," 

Now, this pleased Tom so much that he threw his 
cap in the air, and hnrrahcd, which made the baby 
laugh; but little Polly did not laugh, because she was 
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afraid Bhe was too small to help. But, after a while, 
the father said: *'I shall be away in the great forest 
cutting down the trees; mother will be washing and 
sewing and baking; Tom will be at work in the car- 
penter's shop; and who will take care of the baby?'' 

"I will, I will," cried Polly, running to kiss the 
baby, "and the baby can be good and sweet." 

So it was all arranged that they would have their 
dear little home, which should belong to every one, 
because each one should help; and the father made 
haste to prepare for the winter. He stored away the 
firewood, and put up the stoves; and when the wood- 
choppers went to the forest he was ready to go with 
them. 

Out in the forest the trees were waiting. Nobody 
knew how many years they had been 'growing there, 
every year becoming stronger and more beautiful 
for the work they had to do. Every one of them had 
grown from a baby tree to a giant; and when the 
choppers came, there stood the giant trees so bare and 
still in the wintry air that the sound of the axes rang 
from one end of the woods to the other. From sunrise 
to sunset the men worked; and, although it was lonely 
in the woods with the white snow on the ground and 
the chill wind blowing, the father kept his heart 
cheery. 

Nobody's ax was sharper than his or felled so 
many trees, and nobody was gladder than he when 
spring came and the logs were hauled down the 
river. 

The river had been waiting, too, under its shield 
of ice, but, now that the snows were melting, and all 
the little mountain streams were tumbling down to 
help, the river grew very wide and strong, and dashed 
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alou;;, siijililiing the logs when the men pusUed thein 
ill, and eairying them ou with a rush aud a roar. 

So thej went on their way to the sawmills, where 
tht'j WLTL' Htiwed into lumber to build honaes; and 
then fatUor hurried home. 

Wheu he came there, he found that the mother had 
baked, and wjished, and sewed, and taken care of the 
children, ii3 only snch a preciona mother could have 
done. Brother Tom had worked so bard in the car- 
penter's sliop that he knew Iiow to hammer and plane 
and saw. Sister Polly had taken such good csii-e of the 
baby that he looked as sweet and clean aud happy aa 
a rose in the garden; and the baby had beeu bo good 
that he was a joy to the whole family. 

"I must get this dear family into their home," said 
the father; and he and Brother Tom went to work 
with a will. And the home was built, with a sunny 
room for Father and Mother and Baby; a wee little 
room close by for good lister Folly; a big, airy room 
for Brother Tom ; a cozy room for the cooking and eat- 
ing; and, best of all, n room for the dear Grandmother, 
who came to live with tbem all the time. 



•WHAT KEPT THE NEW CHIMNEY WAITING 

A NKW chimney was going to be built on Grandpa's 
house, and the boys were in a utate of high glee. They 
were always excited when something was going on, 
and this would bo splendid, Wayne said. 

'■-Mikf'H coming, you know, to mix the mortar and 

•Aiiiile H. Donnall, Coryriclit by "The Outlook." 
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carry it up the ladder to the mason. He'll tell us sto- 
ries in the noonings!" 

"Yes," said Casfier; "and I say, Wayne, let's go get 
his hod and play we're hod carriers, with nnid for mor- 
tar, 3^011 know, (^ome on!" 

"Come on!" shonted Wayne. "It's leaning np against 
the bam where he left it when he brought the things 
over." 

On the way to the barn they saw Grandpa harness- 
ing Old Molly to the big, blue cart. That meant a beau- 
tiful, jolty ride down to the orchard, and the boys 
forgot all about playing hod carrier. They climbed in, 
and jolted away. 

"Mike's coming to-morrow, you know, Orandpa, and 
the mason," said Casinn*, his voice (luiver-quavering 
over the jolts. But dear old Grandpa shook his white 
head. 

"Not to-morrow, boys; you'll have to wait a bit 
longer. I sent word to the mason and Mike last night 
that they couldn't come for a few weeks longer. I've 
decided to put the chimney off." 

Both dear little voices were shrill with disappoint- 
ment. Both little brown faces fell. Grandpa did not 
s})eak again at once — he was driving Old Molly care- 
fully out at the side of the cart road. The boys saw 
a little crippled butterfly fluttering along in the wheel 
track — ^that was why Grandim had turned out. (Grand- 
pa's big heart had room enough in it for every live 
thing. Back in the track again, further on, Grandpa 
said: "When wx» get home, boys, I will show you why 
we had to wait for the new chimney. You'll agree 
with me, I know. It is a case of necessity." And 
Grandpa's eyes twinkled under his shaggy brows. 

"A little bird told me," he said, and that was all 
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tliey foiiiiil out until tlic.v got lintm'. Tbeii tlio aatue 
little Iiirii told fliem, too. Grandpa took thpm up to 
tlie attic with a great air of iii,v9terj'. Tlie old chim- 
ney had liffD iKirtly torn down, half-way to the attio 
floor. Grandpa tiptoed np to it, and lifted them, one 
at a time, to peer into it. 

"Shi" lie whispered, softly, "Look sharp!"' 

And there, on a little nest of mud, lined with thistle- 
down and straws, that rested liphtly on the projecting 
bricks, sat the little bird! She blinked her bright 
eyes at the kind faces peering down, as if to say: 

"Oh, dear no; I'm not afraid of you I Isn't thU a 
t>eautifui npst? So eiclusive and safe! There are foor 
speckly, fieokly eggs under me, Wlieu I've hatched 
them and brought up my family in the way well edu- 
cated little chimney swallows should go, then you may 
build your chimney, hut not before." 

And that was why Grandpa's new chimney had to 
wait. 



•THE STONE BABY 

The stone baby was lonesome. He had looked forth 
over the city from his little round window on the 
side of the great building where the architect said he 
must forever stay, and had seen the homes of the 
other little ones. 

Then he said to himself: "When it was summer I 
could see the children at their windows and in the 
street, but now they keep well inside. From here I 
cannot see the big hoys and the girls skate and coast, 
even. 

»L. J. Brldgman in 'Tlie Youth's Companion." 
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^'I'd like to see the green grass in the square and 
the boys sailing boats on the pond. 

"Dear me, I believe it's snowing. I don't mind a 
cold nose and snow-powdered hair, but I can't see 
even the children's houses if it gets very thick." 

Just then there was a "chirp, chirp" in the air, and 
something flew right under the stone baby's chin. It 
was a little sparrow coming for refuge from the storm. 
"Chirp, chirp," and another came, and another. 

"Thank you, baby, for a little corner from the 
storm," said the sparrows. 

"Oh, you're very welcome," said the stone child. 

They nestled closer and closer. 

"Isn't it pleasant to be of some use in the world!" 
said the stone baby — for stone babies are so much 
more serious than flesh and blood children,"and they 
wouldn't do this for a real, walking and running 
child." 



•THE TALE OF THE LITTLEST MOUSE 

The littlest mouse lived with his father and mother 
and little brothers in a small round nest in a field. 
He was very happy, playing in the field all day, and 
going to sleep — snug and warm at night — in his grassy 
bed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Field Mouse had seen the world, and 
knew how to bring up their children. They taught 
them never to go into the streets, where there were 
cats and dogs and great horses and carts going by, 
and all sorts of danger. 

One day there came to visit them a big, sleek, fat. 



^Anne Guilbert Mahon in ** Kindergarten Review.' 
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gniy nioiisi' — a cousin who lived in a houee on a street. 
Tilt' little Field Mice were overawed by his line ways. 

"You would never be fontentcd here if you could 
once see my house," he said to them. "Such feasts as 
we hare! There is always cheese in the dresser. The 
maids are careless, and they leave everything around. 
There is really too much to eat." 

The lilllf Field Mice opened their eyes. Very often 
ID their home there was not enough to go around. 
They knew what it was to go hungry to bed. The idea 
of any one having too much to eat filled them with 
envy. 

After the cousin had gone, the little mice said to 
the fiitlier and mother: "Why can't we live in a house, 
and have moi-e than we want to oat? Why can't we 
be fat, and have a flue gray coat lilie cousin's?" 

But the wise parents sjiid: "I>oii"t be carried away 
by such tales. Your cousin is jnond and maltos the 
most of his good things. He didn't tell you about the 
cat that lives in the house and has eaten up three of 
his family. He didn't tell you of the big steel traps 
lying alxiut nor how iiis l)rother got caught in one 
of the dreadful things. You may not have such good 
things io eat, nor wear sui-li a fine coat, but it is bet- 
ter to he wife and htippy in a small, humble home than 
to he always afraid in a big, handsome one." 

Tlie liUIest mouse thought differently. They did not 
understand, he thought; he wanted to find out for him- 
self. So, that night, after they had been snugly tucked 
in bed and his father and mother had gone to sleep, 
he stole softly out across the dark Held and into the 
Btivet to his cousin's house, Ti-embling with excite- 
ment, he gnawed his way into the cellar. 

Never had he seen such a place before — so big and 
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80 dark. He heard something move near him, and he 
jumped in fright, but to his joy he saw that it was 
only his fat, sleek cousin. The littlest mouse explained 
how he had run away, and that he wanted to see the 
life his cousin had told him about. 

"Well," said the big, gray mouse, "come with me, 
and I'll show you around, but look out for the cat!" 

They started on their journey through the big house, 
and the littlest mouse opened his eyes in wonder, and 
said so many times that he wished he, too, might live 
there. 

"You're happier where you are," said the cousin, 
and the littlest mouse wondered what he meant. At 
last they reached the dining-room. There had been a 
fine supper that night, and the careless maids had let 
it stand until morning. Here was a feast, indeed! 
There were a pie and cake and crackers and cheese. 
Five other mice were there enjoying the good things 
— ^all of them as sleek and fat as the cousin. The lit- 
tlest mouse followed their example, and began enjoy- 
ing himself, too. But just as their fun w^as at its 
height, there was a scuffle, a squeal, and a scamper- 
ing; for a big, gray cat bounded into the room and 
caught the mouse that was nearest the door. 

Wild with fnght, the other mice scampered away 
from the room. They ran to their holes, the big, gray 
cousin making room for the littlest mouse with him; 
and there they stayed, not daring to breathe, even, for 
a long time. At last they ventured out again into the 
kitchen, and, while the cousin nosed around, the lit- 
tlest mouse spied a big bit of cheese in a beautiful, 
shiny box. He made a dive for the tempting bit. 

Snap! Click! The littlest mouse was fast. He knew 
now what a trap was. 
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cat. Oil, it wns just so witli voiir cc 
cau^lit in the trap last weckl <)1», clear 

The littlest in(nis(* was wild with fri) 
gled and lie wrij^gled. Something; sliai 
but he hardly felt the pain. If Iw eonh 
and back to his own home! Would 
again? He twisted in and out. Harder 
wriggled until — slowly, inch by inch — 1 
self out and was free again. 

"That's because you are such a litt! 
his cousin. "I never could have got ou 

With a hurried good-bye, the little 
fast as his bruised leg would carry 
house and across the fields to his old he 
had awakened and missed him. How i 
see him! She cared for the poor i 
wrapped him snugly in his little grasf 
went to sleep — happy and safe — and d< 
to leave home again. 
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This is the cat 

That killed the rat 

That nte the malt 

That lay Id the house that Jaok bailt. 

This is the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

This is the cow with crumpled horn 

That tossed the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay In the house that Jack built. 

This is the maiden all forlorn 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn 

That tossed the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

This is the man all tattered and torn 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn 

That tossed the dog 

That worried the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack bailt 



I 



Tbiit tuased the dog 

Tluit wonk'd tlic cat 

Tliat killed the rat 

That ate tbe uialt 

That la}' in the house that Jack bu 

This is the cock that crowed in the 

That waked the prieal all shaven at 

That married the mail all tattered ii 

That kiaaed the maiden all forlorn 

That milked the cow with the crum^ 

Tlmt tossed the dog 

That worried the eat 

That killed tlie rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the bonae that Jack bui 



•THE SHEEP AND THE PI( 

Onb morning, bright and early, a sheep 
tailed pig started out through the wor 
home. For the thing they both wanted m< 
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through the woods, until they e^me, all at once, upon 
a rabbit. 

**Where are you going?" asked the rabbit of the 
two. 

**We are going to build us a house," said the sheep 
and the pig. 

**May I live with you?" asked the rabbit. 

*'What can you do to help?" asked the sheep and 
the pig. 

The rabbit scratched his leg with his left hind foot 
for a minute, and then he said: "I can gnaw pegs 
with my sharp teeth; I can put them in with my 
paws." 

"Good!" said the sheep and the pig; "you may come 
with us." 

So the three went on a long, long way farther, and 
they came, all at once, upon a gi*ay goose. 

"Where are you going?" asked the gray goose of 
the three. 

"We are going to build us a house," said the sheep, 
the pig and the rabbit. 

"May I live with you?" asked the gray goose. 

"What can you do to help?" asked the sheep, the 
pig and the rabbit. 

The gray goose tucked one leg under her wing for 
a minute, and then she sjiid: "I can pull moss, and 
stuff it in the cracks with my broad bill." 

"Good!" said the sheep, the pig and the rabbit; "you 
may come with us." 

So the four went on a long, long way, and, all at 
once, they came upon a barnyard cock. 

"Wliere are you going?" asked the cock of the four. 

"We are going to build us a house," said the sheep, 
the pig, the rabbit and the goose. 
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•THE TOMATO STORY 

''Have another tomato, Johnny," said Grandma, as 
she saw the last red slice disappear from Johnny's 
plate; "I think you like tomatoes." 

"I do," said Johnny; "I like them raw, and stewed, 
and baked, and 'most any way." 

"Didn't you like tomatoes when you were little, 
Grandma?" Johnny asked, as he saw Grandma looking 
down at her plate with a smile in her eyes. 

"No," Grandma said, "but that was because I was 
a big girl before I ever tasted one. I never saw any 
until I was thirteen years old. 

"I can remember it so well. A peddler who came by 
our farm once a month, bringing buttons and thread 
and such little things to sell, brought the seed to 
mother. 

"He used to carry seeds and cuttings of plants from 
one farmer's wife to the next, and they liked to see 
him come. He could tell all the news, too, from up the 
road and down. 

"One spring morning he came, and after mother had 
bought all she needed from his big, red wagon, and 
he had fed his horse and was sitting by the kitchen 
lire waiting for his dinner, he began fumbling about 
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'I got tlicKi ill llic city, iiiid I giive my 
lirontllit liiilf to villi.' 

•■■Thank yon. kindly,' iiii.tliiT said, a 
the little yellow sit'ds. 'I'm right gh 
What kind of a plant is tlif love-apple 

" 'Well,' said tlie peddler, 'the mar 
seeds to me had his phmta lust year ii 
corner. The flowers are small, bat thi 
i-ed, and is very pretty among the da 
Yon can't eat the fruit, though — it's 
Hoiiiettiing new — the man who gave m 
them fi-oni a captain of a ship from 
They grow wild there.' 

"So mother planted her love-apple i 
fence comer, and they grew, and the li 
Boni8 came, and after tliem the prett; 
children would go out and look at it, 
it, and wonder if it would hurt o8 if 
it. 

"One day mother heard us talking a 

\ called us away, and told us if we cot 

fied witli the pretty red fruit just to 1 

-nling to eal it, she wonid have to i 

l,l.> vi.w.« nn,l llirnw fli..„i iiw.-lf. for 
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"One day, iu the early fall, my uncle came from New 
York to make us a visit. When he went out in the gar- 
den he stopped in surprise. *Why, Mary,' he said, 
'what fine tomato vines you have! Where did you get 
them?' 

" 'We call them love-apples,' mother said, and then 
she told him how the peddler brought the seed. But 
when my uncle found that we were afraid to eat them 
he had a hearty laugh, and then he showed mother 
how to get some ready for supper. And that was my 
first taste of tomato, Johnny," Grandma said, "and 
you shall have some for supper fixed the same way — 
with cream and sugar." 



Little King Brogan has built a fine hall, 
Pie crust and pastry crust, that was the wall; 
The windows were made of black currants and white, 
And slated with pancakes. You ne'er saw the like. 



•THE TWO LITTLE COOKS 

There was once a little He-Cook, the prettiest little 
He-Cook that ever was seen. His eyes were as dark 
as black currants, and hiis cheeks were as pink as the 
cochineal he put in his best frosting, and his skin was 
as white as the finest pastry flour. As for his hair, it 
was exactly the color of barley sugar, and I hope you 
know what a pleasant color that is. He wore a snowy 
cap and apron, and always had a long, wooden spoon 



^Laura E. Richards. Copyrighted 1903, by Dana, Estes & Co. 
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hanging from lliH girdlo. He was the very beet cook 
that ever lived, for he never cooked HDything that 
was not good. Jam, all kinds, and little round plum 
cakes with pink and white frosting, and kisaes, and 
lemon pie, and tloaling island, and wine jeUy, and 
strawberry cream, and dear little three-cornered rasp- 
Iwrry tarts, and oranges cut into baeket» and filled 
with whipped cream — oh, there was no end to the 
good things this little He-Cook used to make! 

He made douglmnts, too; and what do yon think? 
One day when he was making doughnuts he happened 
to look out of the window, and he saw, walking by, a 
little She-Cook, as pretty as a pink rose, and with a 
cap and apron just exactly like his! So the little He- 
Cook ran to the door, and said: 

"Pretty little She-Cook, won't you come in?" And 
the pretty little She-Cook said: 

"Thank you, kindly, sir." So eke came in, and he 
made her sit down on the dresser, and then he brought 
her some mulligatawny soup in a little china bowl 
with a cover all painted with butterflies; three oyster 
patties, the best you ever saw; a fat little quail on 
toast, with mashed potatoes and gravy; a mince turn- 
over, and a lemon tart; a glass of orange jelly; a sau- 
cer of ice-cream; and a lot of macaroons! 

And when the little She-Cook had eaten all these 
things, the little He-Cook said to her: 

"Can you cook as well as that?" 

"Just as well, hut no better," answered the little 
She-Cook. 

"Was there anything that <'ould have been better 
done?" he asked. 

"Yes; the piece of toast under the (juail was darker 
on one side than tlie other." 




"H« brougbt h«r some mulligatawnir soup." 
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"You are right," said the little He-Cook, "none but 
a first-elass cook would have observed it. Will you 
marry me? We will cook together, and I feel sure we 
shall be happy." 

"That will I, with all my heart," said the little She- 
Cook, "but who will marry us?" 

Just at that minute who should come in but a fat 
priest to buy a three-cornered raspberry tart. 

"If you will marry me to this little She-Cook," said 
the little He-Cook, "you shall have the tart for noth- 
ing." 

"That will I, with all my heart," said the fat 
priest, "but where is the ring to marry you 
with?" 

Then the little He-Cook turned round and round 
and round three times, thinking what he should do, 
for he had no ring. After the third turn, his eye fell 
upon the doughnuts that he had been making, and 
then he knew what to do. He made a little ball of 
dough, and then he patted it flat, and then he took 
the little She-Cook's finger and poked it right through 
the middle of the doughnut, and then he dropped the 
doughnut into the frying-pan. 

And when it was all done it was the most beautiful 
gold-brown color that ever was seen. As soon as it 
was cool, the little He-Cook put it on the little She- 
Cook's finger, which, of course, it fitted perfectly, and 
the fat priest married the two. And they filled his 
hat with doughnuts, and his pockets with buns and 
cocoanut cakes, and that was a very good day for the 
fat priest. And the little He-Cook and the little She- 
cook lived together in i)erfe(t ha))p]ness ever after- 
ward, both stirring the soup at once, and never quar- 
reling; and they always made holes in their dough- 
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ddIr id rpuiembraiice of tbpir wedding-day, and bo 
every ouc else haa made tliom ever since. 



HiuLixn girlB and rosy boys, 
Come and bay my pretty toys; 
Monkeys inude uf gingerbread, 
And sugar horses painted red. 



Pat A-CASB, pat-a-rake. baker's man, 
Make me a cake as quick n» yoit can; 
t*at it, and prick it, and mark it with T, 
And put it in the oven for Tommy and me. 



•THE RIG RED APPLE 

Bobby was a little boy, and he bad a grandpa. 

One day Bobby's gi-andpa sat by the fire while 
Itiibby lay on the hearth rug, looking at a picture- 
book. 

"Ho, ho!" yawned grandpa, "I wish I had a big red 
apple! I could show you how to roaat it, Bobby." 

Robby jumped up as (juick as a flash, "I'll get you 
one," he said; and be picked op his hat and ran out 
of the house as fast as he could go. He knew where 
be had seen an apple tree away down the road — a tree 
all blight with big red ap]ilca. 

Bobby ran on by Uie side of the road, through the 
drifts of fallen leaves, all red and yellow and brown. 

•Kale WhlllQg Patch Id "Kindergarten Review." 
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The leaves made a pleasant noise under his feet. At 
last he came to the big apple tree, but though Bobby 
looked and looked there was not an apple to be seen — 
not an apple on the tree, nor an apple on the ground! 
"Oh," cried Bobbv, "where have they all gone?" 
Then he heard a rustling through the dry leaves on 
the branches of the tree: 

"I haven't an apple left, my dear. 
You'll have to wait till another year." 

Bobby was surprised. "But wiiere have they all 
gone?" he asked again. The apple tr(^ only sighed. 
So the little boy turned away and started home across 
the fields. 

Pretty soon he met a pussy-cat. "Oh, pussy," he 
cried; "do you know what they have done with the 
big red ajiples?" 

Pussy looked up at him, and then began rubbing 
against his legs, saying: 

"Mew, mew, me-ew! 
I haven't a big red apple for you." 

So Bobby went on, and at last he met a friendly 
doggie. The doggie stopi>ed and wagged his tail, so 
the little boy said to him: 

"Oh, doggie, can you tell me what they have done 
with the big red apples?" 

The doggie kept on wagging his tail, and barked: 

"Bow, wow, wow! 
If I knew, rd surely tell you now." 

So the little boy went on until he came to a kind 
old cow who stood looking over the fence. 
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"(^Hi, iMiKily COW." said Bobby, "will you tell me what 
has bt'LOTiie of tlio biy red apples?" 

Mooly low rubbed her nose ugiitnst him. and said: 
"Moo! moo-o-o! 
Vd like a big red apple, too," 

The lillle boy laughed, and he walked on till he 
eame to the edge of the wood, and there was a big, 
gray Bquirrel, 

"Hullo, )<ray squirrel," said Bobby, "can jou tell me 
what ban become of the big red apples?" 
The H(]iiirrel whisked about and looked at Bobby. 
'The farmer has bidden them all away, 
To eat on a pleasant winter's day," 

be chattered. Then the squirrel ran to the foot of a 
chestnut tree and began to fill his little pockets with 
shiny nuts to carry to his own storehouse; but Bobby 
said: "Oh, thank you," and ran up the hill to the 
farmer's house as fast as he could RO. The farmer was 
standing by the door, and he smiled when he saw 
Bobby. 

"Good morning, good morning, my little man," he 
said; "and what can I do for you today?" 

"Please," said Bobby, "I want a big red apple." 

The farmer laughed. "Come with nie," he said, "and 
you shall pick one out for yourself." 

Ro Bobby and the farmer walked out to the great 
bam, and there Bobby saw a lot of barrels standing 
in a row, and every barrel was full of big red apples! 

"Oh, wliat a lot!" said Bobhy. "Why did you pick 
them all?" 

"We didn't want to leave them for Jack Frost, did 
we?" said the fanner. 
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"Does Jack Frost like apples?" asked Bobby. 

"He likes to pinch them," said the farmer, "but we 
like to eat them; so we gather them in for the win- 
ter." 

Bobby began to look about the barn. Near the bar- 
rels of red apples was another row of barrels all filled 
with green apples, and further on was a great pile of 
golden pumpkins; and near that was a heap of green 
and yellow squashes, and another of turnips, and then 
piles of yellow com. 

"Are you keeping all those things for winter?" asked 
Bobby. 

"Yes," said the farmer, "we've been gathering in the 
harvest — all the good things that the summer has 
given us." 

"And do the squirrels gather in a harvest, too?" 
asked Bobby. 

"I reckon they do," said the farmer. 

"Then that was how he knew," thought Bobby. 

Boon the little boy's eyes began to shine. "Won't 
you have lots of good things for Thanksgiving!" he 
said. "Pumpkin pie, and apple pie — ^and everything!" 

"Well," said the good farmer, "I guess there's plenty 
to be thankful for right here. Did you say you wanted 
a red apple, sonny?" 

Bobby walked up to the barrel and picked out the 
biggest red apple he could find. 

"Thank you, Mr. Parmer," he said; and then he ran 
home to give the apple to his grandpa. 

"Why, why," said grandpa, "wherever did you find 
it?" 

^'Oh," said Bobby, "I went to the apple tree, but it 
didn't have any. Then I asked the cat whei-e the big 
red apples were, but she didn't know. I asked the dog, 
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iind be dicln't know, aod tliPB I asked the cow and ehc 
didn't know; but then I met the equirrel, and be knew, 
because he (jathers in a harvest himself, 80 he told 
me to so to the farmer. And I went to the farmer and 
naked him for a red apple, and be gave me this great 
big one!" 

"Weil, well," said grandpa, when Bobby stopped, 
out of breath. "Now find me a bit of string." 

Hobby found the siring, and grandpa tied one end 
of it 10 the stem of the apple. He fastened the other 
end of the string to the mantel shelf; and there the 
ajjple huiiR over the fire. 

It turned and twisted, and twisted and turned, while 
graudjKi and Bobby watched it; and the juice siKzled 
out, and the apple grew softer and softer, and, by and 
by, it was all roasted. 

Then Bobby fetched a plate and two spoons, and 
he and grandpa sat before the fire and ate the big red 
apple. 



'THE WONDERFUL TORRIDGE POT 

There was once a little girl who lived all alone 
with her mother, and they were so poor that they had 
nothing to eat. So the child went ont in the world 
to try and find some food for her mother. As she went 
along, she met a very old woman, and the old woman 
gave her a little, iron porridge pot which she had been 
carrying under her apron. 

*C. S. B. Adapted trom Grimm. 
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"You must say to it: 'Little pot, boil/ '' said tlie old 
woman, "and it will boil sweet porridge for you, and 
when you say to it: 'Little pot, stop,' then it will stop 
boiling." 

So the child took the pot home to her mother, and 
she set it on the table, and said to it: "Little pot, 
boil." It set about boiling at once, and they had all 
the food they needed for a great many days. But one 
day, when the little girl was gone out, the mother 
thought she would say: "Little pot, boil." 

Well the porridge pot boiled and bubbled away un- 
til it was quite full, and then the mother wished it to 
stop boiling — but she had forgotten what to say. So 
the little porridge pot just kept right on boiling and 
bubbling and boiling, and spilling over, until the 
kitchen table was covered with porridge, and then the 
kitchen was full, and, next, the whole house was full. 

The mother had to pick up her skirts and run for 
her life, and the porridge poured out the door, and 
down the road, and into other people's kitchens, 
enough to feed the whole town. And still no one was 
able to stop it. 

At last there was only one house left in the whole 
town that was not full of porridge, and that was the 
house where the little girl had gone. When she saw 
the stream of porridge coming, and all the people run- 
ning, she called out, loudly: "Little pot, stop!" And, 
of course, the little pot stopped boiling porridge at 
once; but all the people had to eat their way back to 
their houses again! 
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•THE (IINGEKUUEAD HOY 

TiiKiti'; were once n liltle old woinau aii(J a little old 
mau, wLo lived in ii little old liouBe ia the woods. 
Tliey had a cook-stove, witli a little black kettle al- 
ways Billing away on it. They should have been a 
happy old couple bnt for one thing — they wanted a 
little child of their own, and they had none. 

One morning when the little old woman was mak- 
ing gingerbread, she cut a cake in the shape of a little 
boy ; she dropped it into the pan, and pot the pan in 
the ovfii. Presently she oi«?ned the oven door to see 
if he were baked, but out jumped the gingerbread boy, 
and away he ran as fast as his legs could carry him. 
The little old woman called her husband, and they 
both ran after him, but Ihey could not catch him. Ami 
the gingerbread boy ran ou until he came to a bam 
full of threshers. As he went by the door, he called 
to them : 

"I've run away from a little old woman, 

A little old man, 

A little old kettle, 

A little old pan, 

And I can run away from you, I can." 

Then the barnful of threshers set out to run after 
him. Though they ran very fast, they could not catch 
him. And he hurried on until he came to a field full 
of mowers. He called out to them: 

"I've run away from a Httle old woman, 
A little old man, 
A little old kettle, 

•C. S. B. Adapted from two old (olh-tftlea. 
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A little old pan, 

A bam full of threshers, 

And I can run away from you, I can." 

Then the fieldful of mowers set out to run after 
him, but they could not catch him. And the ginger- 
bread boy ran on and on, until he came to a cow- He 
called out to the cow: 

**rve run away from a little old woman, 
A little old man, 
A little old kettle, 
A little old pan, 
A barn full of threshers, 
A field full of mowers. 
And I can run away from you, I can." 

So the cow ran, but she couldn't catch the ginger- 
bread boy who ran on and on, until he met a fox; and 
to the fox he called out: 

"I've run away from a little old woman, 
A little old man, 
A little old kettle, 
A little old pan, 
A barn full of threshers, 
A field full of mowers, 
A cow. 
And I can run away from you, I can." 

Now, a fox can run very fast. On and on ran the 
fox after the gingerbread boy until they came to a 
river and the fox was close behind. 

"Should you like to go across?" asked the sly old 
fox. "Jump on my tail." 

So the gingerbread boy jumped up on the fox's tail, 
and the fox began swimming across the river. But he 
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Iiad KOif only a few strokes when he calli'd back to 
the Riniicibi-ead boj: "The water ia deep, aud we raay 
drown! .Iiiiui> on my back!" 

So the ningerbrefld boy jumped np on the fox'» back. 
The fox HWiim a few more atrotes, and then he called 
oiil : "The water gi-oWB deeiier Btill. Jump on my 
none !" 

t*ii thu' fiingephread boy jnnip<>d up on thi- fox's noae- 
Hiit jiisl Hum they reached llie other bank. The »ly 
old fox (i]iemMi bin mouth wide, and in went the gin- 
gerbread l»oy! 

"Penr mc!" he said, after a minute. "Here 1 am a 
(luartfr yi^ne." And then he said: "Now, I'm half 
gouel" And then, "I'm three-quarters gone!" But at 
last he said: "Oh, dear; I'm all gone!" and he never 
spoke again. 



•THE GINGERBREAD MAN 

nrMi'TY, dumpty, dickery dan, 
t>iut; liey, snig lio! for the gingerbread man! 
\\'ilh hiH sniih* uo sweet, and his form so neat, 
.\nd liiw giiit;erl>r('ad ahoes ou liis gingerbread feet. 

His eyes aie two currants, so round and black; 
IIi-'s baked in a pan, lying flat on his back; 
lie comes from the oven so glossy aud brown, 
Tile loveliest gingerliread man in towu! 

And why is his gingerbread smile so sweet? 
And why is his gingerbread form so neat? 
And why has lie shoes on his gingerbread feet? 
ISecause— he is made for my Teddy to eat. 

•Ev» Rowland. Copyright by 'The Outlook." 
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♦DO WHAT YOU CAN 



There was once a farmer who had a large field of 
com. He harrowed it and weeded it with the greatest 
care, for he wanted to sell the corn and buy good 
things for his family with the money. But after he 
had worked hard, he saw the corn wither and droop, 
for no rain fell, and he began to fear that he was to 
have no crop. He felt very sad, and every morning he 
went out to the field and looked at the thirsty stalks 
and wished for the rain to fall. 

One day, as he stood looking up at the sky, two lit- 
tle raindrops saw him, and one said to the other: 
"Look at that farmer. I feel very sorry for him. He 
took such pains with his field of corn, and now it is 
drying up. I wish I might help him.'' 

*'Yes,'' said the other, "but you are (mly a little rain- 
drop. What can you do? You can't wet even one hill." 

"Well," said the first, "I know, to be sure, I cannot 
do much; but perhaps I can cheer the farmer a little, 
and I am going to do my best. I'll go to the field to 
show my good will, if I can't do anything more. Here 
I go!" 

The first raindrop had no sooner started for the field 
than the second one said: 



^Anonymous. 
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"Well, if yon really umiHt upon going, 1 ttiiok 1 will 
go, too. Here 1 come:" Aud i^ovra went tbe raindrops. 
Oue (lanif — pat — on tlie farmer's Dose, and one fell oil 
a thirsty utulk of eoru. 

"Dear me," said thi> faroitr, "wLat's that? A rain- 
drop! Wbere did it eome from? 1 do believe we shall 
Iiave a sbower.'' 

By tliitt time a great many raindrops had come to- 
gether to 8ee what all the commotion was about. 
When tbey saw the two kind little drops going down 
to cheer 1 be farmer, and water his corn, one said : 

"If you (wo are going on such a good errand, I'll go, 
too!" And down be came, "And I!" siiid nnotber. 
'■And I!" And so sjiid tbey all, until a whole shower 
came and the com was watered. Then the corn grew 
and ri{M.'ned — ull becan»e one little raindrop ttied to 
do what it could. 



•THE STOLEN CORN 

TiiEUK was once a steward who took care of a rich 
man's fields, but every evening he took home a pocket 
full of corn which he had stolen from his master's 
fields during the day. In this way, he gathered enough 
corn to BOW an acre of land, when sowing time came. 
The corn grew, and looked well — better, indeed, than 
any other crop on bis farm. 

At harvest time the corn was full in the ear and 
quite rijie. So the wicked steward engaged his reap- 
ers, thinking how the corn had cost hiui nothing, and 
bow much it would bring him when he sold it. 

The evening before tbe reapers went to work he 

•Copyright by Ihu Unlvoraity PublUhing Co, 
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went out to riew his field and see the eorn« as it waved 
backward and forward in the summer wind, biithed in 
the silvery moonlight. But suddenly, as he watched, 
the moon became dark and the steward siiw a great 
flock of crows hovering over his corniield in great 
numbers. He shouted loud and long, but the crows 
would not be scared away. Down they flew, one at a 
time, to the com, and then flew off, each with a stalk 
in his beak. 

The steward was greatly vexed. **But," he thought, 
"let the hungry crows do their worst, I shall still have 
a good harvest, for by to-morrow night it will be all 
cut down and safely harvested.'' 

But the steward had made a mistake. In the morn- 
ing, when the reapers came with their scythes and 
sickles to the field, not a stalk of corn was left; every 
one had been taken across the river by the crows dur- 
ing the night and carefully put in the bin of the farmer 
from whom the wicked steward had stolen the com. 

Some people say that while the crows worked in 
the comfield they were heard singing: 

"Is it right that a man should rob his master? 
Let us hurry along, then, faster and faster!'' 

And the steward never dared to steal again, seeing 
that no good ever comes of what is stolen. 



♦MAKING THE BEST OF IT 

"What a dreary day this is!" said the old gray 
goose to the brown hen, as they stood at the hen- 



^Frances M. Pox. Copyright by "The Outlook.' 
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house wiiiilnw imii watrhed the falling snow ■whkh 
covtTOtl every nook ami corner of the farrujnrd. 

"Yes, indeed," said the hrown hen; "I would be al- 
most willing to be mude into ehickeu pie on such a 
day." 

She had scarcely 8top[M>d (nlking, when the Pekin 
duck said, fretfully: "1 nui dreadfully hntigry," and a 
little floili of speckled eliii'kens all huddled together 
wailfd in s;id chorus: "And we're so thirsty!" 

In fat't. the feathered folks in the hen-honse were 
very inncli inclined to be cross and diaeontented. Since 
the farnicr'a boy fed them, enrly in the morning, they 
had lifeii friven nothing to cat or drink, and, aa hoar 
after hour went by, and tlie cold winter wind howled 
aronnd their house, it la no wonder they felt deserted. 

The handsome while rooster, however, appeared 
quite aa happy as usual, and that is saying a great 
deal, for a jollier, heiter-natured old fellow than he 
never praced a farmyard. ■ ti^nnsliine, rain, or snow 
were all the same to him, and he crowed quite as 
lustily in stormy, as fair, weather. 

"Well," lie said, laughing heartily, as his bright eyes 
glanced about the hen-house, "you all seem to be hav- 
ing a fit of the dumps." 

Nobody answered the white rooster, but a faint 
cluck or two came from some hens who immediately 
put their heads back under their wings, as if asliamed 
of having spolien at all. 

This was quite too much for the white rooster, who, 
standing first on one yellow foot and then on the 
other, turning Iiis head from side to side, said: "Well, 
we are a lively set! Any one would think, to look iu 
here, that we were surrounded by a band of hungry 
foxes." 
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Just then a daring little white bantam rooster 
hopped down from his perch, and, strutting pompously 
over to the big rooster, created quite a stir among the 
feathered folk by saying: 

"We're all lively enough when our crops are full, 
but when we're starving the wonder is that we can 
hold our heads up at all. If I ever see that farmer's 
boy again, 1^11 — I'll peck his foot!" 

"You won't see him until he feeds us," said the 
white rooster, **and then I guess you will peck his 
com." 

"Oh, oh!" moaned the brown hen, "don't mention a 
peck of corn." 

"Madam," remarked the white rooster, bowing po- 
litely, "your trouble is my own — that is, I'm hungry, 
too. But we might be worse off; we might be on our 
way to market in a box. Tlien, too, suppose we haven't 
had enough to eat to-day, at least we have room 
enough to stretch our wings." 

"Why, that is a fact," answered the brown hen; and 
all the feathered familv — the smallest chickens in- 
eluded — stretched their wings, preened their feathers 
and looked a trifle more animated. 

"Now, then," went on tlie rooster, "suppose we have 
a little music to cheer us and help pass the hours until 
roosting tinie. We will all crow — there, I beg your 
pardon, ladies; I am sorry you can't crow — we will 
sing a men*y song. Will you be kind enough to start a 
lively tune, Mrs. Brown Hen?" 

The brown hen shook herself proudly, tossed her 
head back, and began: "Cut-cut-cut-ca-dak-cut," and 
in less than two minutes everv one in the hen-house 
had joined her. 

Now the horses, cows, and sheep were not far away, 
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and, liciuiiig tlie hai>pj voices in the hen-house, they, 
too, joined in the grand chorus, while the pigs did 
their best to sing londer thiin all the rest. Higher and 
higher, stronger and stitinger, rose the chorus; louder 
Rnd louder quacked the ducks, and shriller and shriller 
Bquoaked the pigs. 

They wpre all bo happy that they quite forgot their 
Jiunger uutil the door of the hen-house burst open, 
and iu came three chubby children, each carrying a 
dish full of steaming chicken food. 

"Dou't stop yonr music, Mr. Rooster," said the lit- 
tle girl, nho was so snugly bundled up that you could 
Bcarcely uec her dear little face. "You see, we were 
so lonesome that we didn't know what to do; but 
whcD we heard all you folks singing out here in your 
house, we laughed and laughed uutil we pretty near 
cried. Then we went to tell Jack about you; he was 
lonesome, too — poor Jack's sick with a sore throat — 
and he said : 'Why, those poor hens; they haven't been 
fed since morning!' " 

"Oock-a-doodle-dool" said the white rooster. "This 
cnnieK of injikiug the best of things. Cock-a-doodle- 
doo!" and nobody asked him to stop bis crowing. 



-WHY THE DEAN WEARS A STRIPE DOWN ITS 
BACK 

In a certain village there lived an old woman. One 
moruing she gathered some beans from her garden to 
cook for her diuncr. She had a good fire, but to make 
it bum more brightly she threw on a handful of straw. 

•C. M. L. Adapted from Grimm. 
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As Bhe tossed the beans into the pot to boil she did 
not see that one of them fell on the floor, not far from 
a wisp of straw which had fallen there also. 

Suddenly a red-hot coal jumped out of the fire, and 
down beside the straw and the bean. They both 
started away and exclaimed: "Dear friend, don't come 
nearer until you are cooler! What brings you out 
here?" 

**0h," replied the coal, "I jumped out of the fire to 
»«ive my life, for presently I should have been burned 
to ashes." 

Then said the bean: "I, too, have just escaped, for if 
the old woman had put me into the pot, I should have 
been made into broth." 

"And I, too, should have been burned," said the 
straw, "if I had not managed to slip through her fin- 
gers just as she was putting me in the fire." 

"What shall we do now?" asked the coal. 

"I think," answered the bean, "that as long as we 
have been so fortunate as to escape, we may as well 
travel together to some more friendly country." 

The three agreed to this, so they started on their 
journej'. 

Very soon they came to a brook, and, as there was 
no bridge, they did not know how to get to the other 
side. Then the straw said: "I will stretch myself 
across the brook, and you can walk over me, as if I 
were a bridge." 

Bo the straw stretched itself from one bank to the 
other, and the coal walked out very boldly upon the 
newly built bridge. All went well, at first, but when 
he reached the middle of the stream and heard the 
water rushing under him he stood still and dared not 
move a step. 
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stared at it. "I wonder if it is a turkey," she said. "It 
shall go in the water, if I have to push it in." 

The next daj the sun shone brightly on the burdock 
leaves, and the mother duck took her brood to the 
water and jumped in. The little ducks swam about 
her quite prettily, and the ugly duckling swam by 
himself. 

"He is not a turkey," said the mother duok. "How 
well he uses his legs! Quack, quack! Come to the 
barnyard with me." 

The little ducks did as they were bid, and they soon 
got to feel at home in the barnyard, but the poor ugly 
duckling grew, each day, more awkward. He was 
bitten and pushed and made fun of by the big ducks 
and all the poultry. "He is too big," they said. The 
turkey cock, who fancied himself an emperor, because 
of his spurs, flew at him, quite red in the head with 
rage. Even his brothers and sisters drove him about; 
the chickens beat him, and the girl who fed the poul- 
try kicked him. His mother told him she wished he 
had never been hatched; so, one day, he ran away, 
frightening the little birds in the hedge as he flew 
over. 

"They are afraid of me because I am so ugly," he 
said, as he flew farther and came out on a large moor 
where the wild ducks lived. 

"What sort of a duck are you?" asked the wild 
ducks, coming round him. 

The ugly duckling bowed as politely as he could, but 
he felt very said, iind he did not reply. 

"You are exceedingly ugly," said the wild ducks; 
"but that will not matter if you do not marry into our 
family." 

After a day or so, some men came to the moor to 
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Winter approaclied, and the clonds huag low id the 
sky — full of snowflakes; the raven stood in the ferris, 
crying: "Croat, croak." All this was very sad for the 
poor little duckling. One evening, just as the sun set, 
a flock of beautiful birds flew out of the bushes. They 
were BwaDS, and they gave a strange cry aa they 
spread their glorious wings, and flew toward the wami 
countries across the sea. 

The little ugly duckling uttered a strange cry, too, 
as he saw them. Could he ever be as lovely as they? 
When they were out of sight, he dived under the water 
in excitement; but the weather grew colder and 
colder, and at last he was not able to paddle with bis 
legs. He froze fast in the ice. 

A peasant found him one morning and broke the 
ice, and took the ducliling home to his wife. The 
warmth revived him, hut the children wished to play 
with him, which frightened him. He started up in 
terror, fluttered into the milkpan, and splashed the 
milk all over the floor. He flew into the butter cask 
and into the meal tub, and out again. What a condi- 
tion he was in! The children tried to catch him, the 
woman chased him with the flretongs, but he slippt'd 
out through the open door and laid himself down in 
the newly fallen snow. 

Ro, all winter, he was cold and hungry, and sad; but 
one morning he knew that it was spring, for the warm 
sun was shining upon him, and he lay in the moor 
among the rushes. 

The lark was singing, and the duckling felt that bis 
wings were strong; so he flapped them against h'n: 
sides and flew high into the air. He flew to a large 
garden, where the elder trees bent their green 
branches down to a stream which wonnd about the 
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The crow Baid: "Hello, Mr. Qoose! You have a nice 
lot of com there— too much for you to carry. Let me 
help you. I'll take some of your load." 

"Oh, no," said the goose, dolefully; "riches are a 
great burden, to be sure, but still I'm not going to give 
you any of my bag of corn." 

"Oh, well," said the crow, "I just made a friendly 
offer. I suppose you wouldn't mind having more com 
I can tell you a scheme to make your corn pile grow 
bigger and bigger every minute." 

"Tell me quick!" said Mr. Goose, setting down his 
com bag in the road. 

"First," said the crow, "you must spread all your 
com out on the ground, so we can count it." 

The goose spread all his corn out, and the crow said : 
"Now, you count on that side, while I count on this." 

So the goose began counting: "One, two, three, four, 

five, six " And the crow began counting: "One, 

two, three, four, five, six " and as fast as he 

counted he gobbled it up! 

At last the goose looked up and said: "Where's 
my corn, Mr. Crow?" 

And Mr. Crow flew off, laughing a loud "Caw-caw- 
caw" as he went, while Mr. Goose picked up his 
corn and shouldered the bag, which was not so heavy 
now. 

Well, Mr. Goose went on, and he met a top-knot 
pigeon; and the top-knot pigeon said: "Mr. Goose, 
you've got a big lot of com. Let me help you carry 
it." 

"No," said Mr. Goose, "I don't want any help." 

"Well," said Mr. Pigeon, "I know a little game you 
can play, and make your com into more. I will show 
you how to play it." 
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keep up with her. And she said: "Don't you find 
your com very heavy, Mr. Goose?" 

"Oh, yes," said Mr. Goose. "No one knows the load 
we rich folks have to carry." 

"Well, Mr. Goose," said Mrs. Brown Leghorn, 
"shan't I help you?" 

"No, no," said Mr. Goose; "I'm used to it." 

"Very well," said Mrs. Brown I^ghom; "I'll tell you 
what. Throw some com out here on the ground and 
see what will happen." 

"Your chickabiddies would eat it," said Mr. Goose. 

"You must remember," said Mrs. Brown Leghorn, 
"that they are not common chickens — ^they're Brown 
Leghoms." 

"Well," said Mr. Goose, "I will throw a little of my 
com on the ground, and if those chickens don't eat it 
I will give you all the com you wish for yourself." 

So the goose threw down the corn, and the chicka- 
biddies started for it, but Mrs. Brown Leghorn gave 
her hawk cry, and they all ran to the bushes to hide, 
and Mrs. Brown Leghorn ate up the corn. 

"Where's my corn? Shame on you I" cried Mr. Goose, 
and he gathered up what was left, and went on until 
he met a bobtail horse. 

"Let me help you carry that load for you, Mr. Goose; 
it is too heavy for you," said Mr. Bob Tail. 

"No, no!" said Mr. Goose, and he was just hurrying 
on, but the horse said: "You ought to open that corn 
and let the air freshen it. I know the weevils are eat- 
ing it up." 

"The weevils! Are they?" asked Mr. Goose. 

So the horse took the goose to a nice big box and 
poured out the com. The goose said : "I can't find any 
weevils." 
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"Put it in the ground," suid the b 
make more corn." 

"Wouldn't that be throwing it ai 
goose, Badly. 

"No," said the boy; "we farmers are 
things in the ground, and they apring 

l4o the boy took a hoi-ee and plougtiei 
the land, and han-owed it, and laid it 
and planted the corn. When Mr. Gooi 
of hilt yellow corn all covered up in 
thought that he should never be hap 
the boy said; "Cheer nj), Mr. Uuose! H 

And the corn grew and grew, until, i 
time came. And for every grain the b( 
ground there were hundreds of grains 
Mr. Goose gave half his corn to the far 
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•THE FLAX 

The Flax was in blossom; it had pretty little blue 
flowers, even more delicate tliau the moth's wings. 
The sun shone on it, the niiudrops fell on it and mois- 
tened it, and it grew prettier every day. 

"The people say that I look unusually well," said 
the Flax, "and that I am fine and long, and will make 
a good piece of linen. How well off 1 am! How the 
sunshine gladens, and the rain re£i'eshes one! I am the 
happiest of all beings." 

"Yes, yes," said the fence post, "but you don't know 
the world; I do." And then he creaked out sadly: 

"Snip, snap, snurre, 
Bassellurr(»! 
The song is done." 

"No; it is not done," said the Flax. "To-morrow the 
sun will shine, or the rain will fall — it mattei's not to 
me. I feel that I am growing; I am sure that I am in 
blossom. I am the happiest of beings." 

But one day some people came and roughly pulled 
up the Flax — pulled it up by the roots. Then it was 
laid in some water, as if they were going to drown 
it; and then they put it over the fire, as if they were 
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on tli^' s]»iniinift-%vlu'cl — whirr! whin 
;iii<l roiiml, till it was tjiiite diKzv. 

"I liavf been vi-iy liaiijiv, even if I ; 
thoTij^lit, ill till its pain. "Out.' miiat lie 
the good oDe has enjoyed! Contente< 
And it kept aayiDg that until it waB pu 
and becfline a large, beautiful piece of 
Plax, to tbe last stalk, was need in ma 

"How remarkable this is!" said the 
not have believed it. The fence post w 
he said: 

'Tho song iH done.* 

"Tlie eong is not done by any means 
ginning in earnest. If I hni'e sufferei 
mnile into soniethinji! How strong and 
how white! This is much better than 
Now 1 am cured for; the maid turns 
morning, and I get a shower bath erer 
The watering pot. Even the clergymai 
am the best piece of linen in the whole 
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Years passed away, and now the garments were old 
and worn — they could not hold together any longer. 

"It must be over, some day," said one piece. "I 
would gladly have held together a little longer, but I 
know that we cannot last always." 

They were now torn into pieces. They thought they 
were to be thrown away, but they were ground into 
shreds, and softened and boiled; and even they, them- 
selves, did not know all that was done to them. But 
at last they became beautiful white paper! 

"Now, what a surprise this is!" said the paper. "I 
am even liner than before! How fortune favors me! I 
shall be taken to the printer." 

And really the most beautiful stories and verses 
were printed upon it. The people read what was on 
the paper, and became wiser and better. 

"This is more than I ever imagined when I was 
bearing little blue flowers in the fields. How could I 
know that 1 should spread joy among men? Each time 
I have been promoted from one pleasure and honor to 
another. Each time, when I thought the song was 
done, it began again in a higher and better way." 



•THE CALICO'S STORY 

Once I was very tiny and all covered over with a 
brown coat. I had many brothers and sisters; we lived 
in the sunny South, and were kept huddled close to- 
gether in a strong bag. 

One morning the people who lived in the house were 
up earlier than usual, and I heard the master say: 



•"The Youth's Companion." 
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oiliiTs. iiiid ] vviis »oon |iiit iutu a littlt 
n.llint; nv.-i'. 

I lined to listen to the water as it 
journey to the eea, I wanted to see i 
fitted flo closely that there was no chau 

I bepan to feel larger, and larger, un 
finug <roat split, and I popped right out 
Wasn't I happj, then? I had a green 
green leavw. I Btretehed inj- head high 
and at last I had three heanliful blosso 
must have been vain, for .ill ni.v beauti 
me, lo go with Mr, Wind. I mourned t 
iay. but. to my surprise, the little bol 
blossoma burst, and I was covered w 
whiti." Hit snow and as 8oft as eilkl 

I was as happy ns a queen! The ccwl 
me, the Hunbeams came to warm me, ant 
river lulled me to rest. I did not wa 
friends, but I found that I had some, boo 

"Come, cJiilern,'" I heard Aunt Chloe c 
pick the cotton." And the ckilem did o 
woolly heads, nnd twice tliat number of 
One little fellow cried out: "Oh, did you 
cotton?"' And 111 on !«..< — » "" - 
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coats. They looked just as I did before I went to sleep 
in Mother Earth. 

My next trip was in a bale. I was loaded on a big 
ship which sailed on a great sea. I liked this bale and 
the ride. It made me think of the river where I used 
to live. 

By and by, the ship stopped. 

I was carried to a large house where I heard "buzz, 
buzz, buzz." 80 many strange things happened to me 
that I wondered what would be the end of it all. I 
was cleansed, and twisted, and spun, and woven, and 
bleached, and at last found that I had become white 
cloth. 

One thing I enjoyed about this was that an old 
river rushed along and turned heavy wheels that made 
the spindles buzz and the shuttles fly. 

My next journey was through a printing-machine. 
At first I was white, but this machine sent me under 
a roller which left little bunches of red cherries all 
over me. Then I went under another roller which put 
green stems on the cherries and left green leaves close 
to the stems. A third roller left brown twigs where 
all the stems and leaves ought to hang. Prettier 
bunches of fruit you never saw. 

Now my white was almost gone, but what was left 
was made black by a fourth roller. 

I went under these rollers so quickly — a mile an 
hour — that I could not see very much, but I know 
that cherries were cut into the first roller, and that 
they had red dye on them; the leaves and stems were 
cut into the second roller, and covered with green dye; 
the twigs were cut into the third with brown dye all 
over them. 

I wondered if some of the leaves, twigs and stems 



shelf. 

Out- (Iiiv i\ liltic country -lirl oamo 
with Ji I.askct of cjjtjH. She wanted to lo 
just tLiiili, she gave the Hliopkeeper all c 
eight yjinls of me. Thi'n I was made uj 
with pietly ruffles at the neck and sleev 
mnch joy to the little girl, who always 
dainty things. 

On hei" wny to nnd from school she usi 
a log to rest. Here I used to watch the 
grew near, but they wore very nnlike m; 
cause they did not grow iu a warm com 
enjoyed most of all was a river which flo 
sang; the same song as my old fnend. 

^P A LONQ time ago, when your grnodfatbt 
mother Were children, there lived a lltti 
Rachel, She had no playthings that ca 
store, but, in place of a rocking-horse, hei 
Joseph, had whittled for her a fine li 



•THE NEW BED PRESS 
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happy, because she had a new, warm red dress to put 
on. The weather had grown quite cold, and the brown 
cotton dress she wore in the summer had become thin 
and old. She was, first, to have her hair combed, and 
then to put on the new red dress, so that she would 
be ready when Uncle John and his family came to 
spend Thanksgiving. 

"Oh, mother," said Rachel, "tell me the story about 
my new red dress — ^the one you told yesterday." 

"Very well," said mother. So she began: 

"Last spring, when it was warm and pleasant, a 
wise little fairy knew that cold winter would come 
after a while, and then a little girl's cotton dress 
would not be warm enough; so she said: *Where can I 
find something to make Rachel a new dress?' 

" *How would our leaves do?' said some bright red 
poppies that were growing in the garden. 

" *Yoar color is just right,' said the fairy, *but you 
will not last until winter.' 

" *How would our feathers do?' sang robin red- 
breast. 

" *It would take a great many to make a dress,' said 
the fairy, *and you could not spare them. No; we must 
look farther still.' 

"*Maa-a, maa-a!' said Nannie, the sheep. *How 1 
wish that I could lay off my coat. It is getting so 
warm, and I am sure that another would grow before 
cold weather comes.' ^ 

" *If the color of your coat can be changed,' said the 
fairy, *I believe it will be the best thing in the world 
for Rachel's dress, but how am I to get it off?' 

" *We will help you,' said some strong, sharp sheep 
shears; and — snip, snap they went, until Nannie's 
coat was all in a heap on the ground. 



Boon WtlBIH^U IIIIU CKVIli ituu iiuufc ui,<.i.(^ , 

white ;ia siiow. 

'• 'How uirc:' sni.l tli.- faii-.v. 'trnt llml » 
look very much like :i difss yet. 1 won 
help me next.' 

" 'Here, here we are,' said Home strong c 
queer as it deemn, were culled cards. Bi 
they went, until the wool was all tombed 
rolls, Dearly two feet long and about a 
as one of Rachers curls. 

"The rolls were scarcely finished befo 
was heard in the attic, iiiid the Bpinni 
t>epm to spin some of the rolls of wc 
The wheel biminied and worked day af 
many skeins of soft, iwhite yam had be 
fanng beside the kitchen tti'e))lnce. 

'''8-B-s, 8-b-b!' hissed the big brass ke 
akeins in here and see what will happen 
' went the white skeins, and out came 
' bright Hs the gay summer poppies. 

"The fairy was just thinking what woi 
hfld been done, when '8Iuui, bang!' was 
phamber above. 

" 'See what my shuttle can do with t 
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'Sister Needle and myself belong to the Steel family, 
and we are very bright and sharp. We can do wonder- 
ful work.' So they went to work at once, and they 
worked so fast that soon, in place of the cloth, there 
was a pretty, red dress with two sleeves, a waist and 
a skirt — all ready for Rachel to put on.'' 

"What a lovely story!" said Rachel, when mother 
had finished. The hair was all combed and curled 
now; so Rachel put on the new red dress and went 
downstairs to open the door for Uncle John. 



Little Ro-Pekp has lost her sheep, 
And can't tell where to find them. 
Leave them alone, and they'll come home. 
Dragging their tails behind them. 



"Baa, baa! black sheep, have you any wool?" 

'*Yes, sir; yes, sir; three bags full. 
One for my master, one for my dame. 
And one for the little boy who lives in the lane." 
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•THE STOEY OF NEHEMIAH 

Therr Wits oDpe a beautiful city named JerusaleiD, 
witli gardens and fountains, and a high wall all abont 
it. But enemies entered iu, and destroyed the houses 
and yjiidi'ns, broke the wall, and burned the gate — 
and only a few of the people were left witliln the city. 

-Now, there was a man of greut skill in building — 
called Nehemiah — and word came to him that the 
beautiful city of Jerusalem lay waste and desolate. 
It grieved Nehemiah, for he remembered how he had 
been to Jerusalem when he was only a little boy; and 
he hastened to the king fo ask if he might go a jour- 
ney and rebuild the city. 

When he came to the king he was sore afraid, fur 
the king sat upon liis throne and the queen beside 
him; but Nehemiah bowed low, and siiid: 

"Let the king live forever. The city, the place of 
ray fathers, iieth waste, and the gates are consumed 
with fire." 

Then the king said to Xehemiah: "For what dost 
thou make request?" 

And Nehemiah answered: '"If it please the king, 1 
would go to Judah, to the city of my fathers, to build 
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it." And it pleased the king to send Nehemiah. So 
be set out. 

Now the king gave him horsemen and captains of 
the army to protect him. He gave him a letter to 
Asaph, the keeper of the forest, that he might hew 
timber for the gates of the palace, the walls of the 
city, and the house where he should live. And Nehe- 
miah came up to Jerusalem. 

By night Nehemiah left his men and went out to 
see the gate of the city and the dragon well ; and he 
found the beautiful walls all burned and broken down. 
He went to the gate of the fountain, and the king's 
pool, and farther on by the banks of a little brook 
where he could see the wall again; then back through 
the valley, and in the gate once more, very sad and 
sorrowful at all the desolation. But in the morning he 
called the people together, and he showed them the 
logs he had hewn, and he said that he had come to 
help them rebuild the city. 

So, first, they built a new sheep gate and set up 
heavy doors for it, that the wolves might not come 
down from the mountains and enter in. Next they set 
up the fish gate, and laid the beams, and set up the 
doors and the locks and the bars. They built new 
gates to the city and fortified the walls — the gold- 
smiths hammering out beautiful ornaments for the 
gates. They built new fountains and a wall about. the 
pool of Siloah in the king's garden. 

But as they began working on the houses the 
enemy heard the sound of hammer and anvil, and 
they were angry that Jerusalem was being builded, 
and they would have entered the city. Then Nehemiah 
gave the people their swords, and their spears, and 
their bows; and he rose up and said to the people: 
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oloiit] covi'i-ed his face, and he was ODce more Qlled 
with diriL'uiiteot. "The i-loud is mightier than il" he 
cried. "I would be the cloiid." 

Bo the mountain spirit changed him Into a cloud, 
and he lay content for a while between the Bun and 
the earth. He caught the aunbeama and would not 
let thfm go; he sent rain to the earth, and the leayes 
were once more green, and the flowers bloomed; but 
this was not enough for him. He Iwgan pouring down 
rain for days, until the rivers oTerHowed and tlie rice 
cropi) weiv spoiled. lie waahed away whole towns 
and villages in his wiclied play, but one thing he 
could not move — the grejit rock on )he moiinlaiuside. 

'■In the mountain strongpfthan I?" he cried, angrily. 
"I will be the mountain!" 

And at once the mountain spirit changed liim to 
rock. For years he stood, proudly raising his head 
above the other cliffs, and he neither felt the hot sun 
nor was moved by Ihe storms. 

"Tbifl is better than anything else," he cried. "I 
am grander than them all!" 

But, at last, he heard a sharp tap, tapping at his 
feet, and he saw a stone cutter tlieiv, working with 
his sharp tools and driving them into the mountain- 
side. He felt a strange quaking at his very heart, 
and off came a great slab of rock in the atone cutter's 
hand. "Who is stronger than I?" cried the niouutain. 
"I would be that nmn!" 

And a man he became once more — the same poor 
stone cutter he was at the beginning, who lived in a 
hut, and slejit on a hard bed at uiglit, and had neither 
golden uinbn'lla nor great riches, but toiled from 
morning till night. 

Yet he was the happiest of all, now, for he had 
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learned that, better than being the sun, or the cloud, 
or the mountain^ is it to work for one's daily bread. 



•THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat; 

He earns whatever he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow. 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 



*By permission of, and by special arrangement with Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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He yoes on Sunday to the cliurcb, 

And sits among liiD bo^x; 
He liears the parBOii pmy and {ii-each, 

He heat's liis daughter's voice 
lSiuj;irig iu the village choir, 

And it makes Ms heart rejoice. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 
Onward through life he goea; 

Eai'h moraing sees some taslt begun, 
Kach evening sees its close; 

fcSoniething attempted, something don^ 
Has earned a night's repose. 



•THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKEB 

TuERB was once a shoemaker who worked very hard 
and was very honest; but still he could not earn 
enough to live upon, and at last all that he bad in 
the world was gone, except just leather enough to 
make one pair of shoes. Then he cut them all ready 
to make up the next day, meaning to get up early in 
the morning to work. His conscience was clear and 
hia heart light amidst all his cares; so he went peace- 
ably to bed, left all bis cares to heaven, and fell 
asleep. 

In the morning, after he had said his prayers, he 
set himself down to his work, when, to his great won- 
der, there stood the shoes, already made, upon the 
table. The good man* knew not what to say or think 
of this strange event. He looked at the workmanship; 

•Adapted from Grimm by Charlea Eliol Norton, "Heart of Oak 
Books, 111., by special permission at D. C. Heath & Co. 
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there was not one false stitch in the whole job, and 
all was neat and true. 

The same day a customer came in, and the shoes 
pleased him so well that he paid a very high price for 
them, and the poor shoemaker, with the money, 
bought leather enough to make two pairs more. In 
the evening he cut out the work, and went to bed 
early, that he might get up betimes in the morning 
to begin his work; but he was saved all the trouble, 
for when he got up in the morning the work was again 
all finished. Presently in came buyei*8 who paid him 
handsomely for his goods, so that he bought leather 
enough for four pairs more. He cut out the work again 
overnight, and found it finished in the morning, as 
before; and so it went on for some time — what was 
got ready in the evening was always done by day- 
break, and the good man soon became thriving and 
prosperous again. 

One evening, about Christmas-time, as he and his 
wife were sitting over the fire chatting together, he 
ftaid to her: '^I should like to sit up to-night and 
watch, that we may see who it is that comes and does 
my work for me." 

So they left the light burning, and hid themselves 
in the comer of the room behind a curtain that was 
hung up there, and watched to see what would happen. 

As soon as it was midnight, there came two little 
naked dwarfs; and they set themselves upon the shoe- 
maker's bench, took up all the work that was cut out, 
and began to ply with their little fingers — stitching, 
and rapping, and tapping at such a rate that the 
shoemaker was all amazement, and could not take his 
eyes off for a minute. And on they went until the job 
was quite finished, and the shoes stood ready for use 
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on the table. This was ioiig before daybreak; and llieu 
ttiey buslled away na quick as lightDing. 

The (lay before Christmas the wife said to the shoe- 
maker: "Tlieae little elves have made uh rifh. and we 
ought to Ik? thankful to them, and do something for 
them in return, 1 am qiiite vexed to see them run 
about as tliey do; they hare nothing upon their backs 
to keep off the cold. I'll tell you what, I will mate 
them each a shirt, and a waistcoat, and a pair of ti-on- 
sers into the bargain ; do you make them each a little 
pair of shoeB." 

The thought pleased the shoemaker very much; and. 
one PTeuing. when all the things were ready, they lajd 
them on the table iuRtead of the work that they used 
to cut out, and then they went and hid themselves, to 
watch what the little elves would do. About midnight 
they came in, and were going to sit down to their work 
as usual; but when they saw the clothes l.ving there 
for them they were greatly delighted. They dressed 
themselves in the twinkling of an eye, and danced and 
capered and sang aa merry as could be, till at last 
they danced out of the door over the green, and the 
shoemaker saw them no more; but everything went 
well with him from that time forward as long as he 
lived. 



•THE STONE IN THE ROAD 

There was once a very rich man who lived in a 
beautiful caetle near a village. He loved the people 
who lived in the village, and he tried to help them. 

He planted beautiful trees near their houses, and 

•By permlsaton oF Sarah Arnold, and Silver, Burdett A Co. 
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made picnics for their children, and every Christmas 
he gave them a Christmas tree. 

But the people did not love to work. They were 
very unhappy, because they, too, could not be rich — 
like their friend in the castle. 

One day the rich man got up very early in the morn- 
ing, and placed a large stone in the road which led 
past his house. Then he hid himself behind the hedge 
and waited to see what would happen. 

By and by, a poor man came along driving a cow. 
He scolded because the stone lay in his path, but he 
walked around it, and went on his way. 

Then a farmer came, on his way to the mill. He 
complained, too, because the stone was there; but he, 
too, drove around it, and went on his way. 

So the day passed. Every one who came by scolded 
because the stone lay in the road, but no one touched 
it. 

At last, just at nightfall, the miller's boy came past. 
He was a hard-working fellow, and wus very tired, be- 
rause he had been busy since early morning at the 
mill. 

But he said to himself: "It is almost dark. Some- 
body may fall over this stone in the night, and per- 
haps be badly hurt. I will move it out of the way." 

So he tugged at the heavy stone. It was hard to 
move, but he pulled, and pushed, and lifted until at 
last he moved it from its place. To his surprise ho 
found a bag lying underneath. 

He lifted the bag. It was heavy, for it was filled 
with gold. Upon it was written: "This gold belongs 
to *lie one who moves the stone!" 

The miller's boy went home with a happy heart, and 
the rich man went back to his castle. He was glad, in- 
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deed, that be had found eome one whg was not afraid 
to do bard things. 



•PIPPA PASSES 

VipfA lived in a gi-eat factory town. It was a beau- 
tiful old nty with hillH on either side and a broad, 
elear blue river winding; and turning in and out 
through the place. The great mills were built on tli<; 
banks of this river, that itii jmwer might turn the ma- 
chinery in each. There were many of these mills, fur 
here were manufactured great bolls of silk and hun- 
dreds or spools of ailk every day. 

The mills furnished work for thousands of people. 
Nearly every child who was old enough worked in the 
factories, and they were proud of their old town, proud 
of the wonderful silks, which were sent out to all parts 
of the world, and happy and contented in their work. 

Little Pippa worked in one of the great mills every 
day. She loved the bright colors of the dyes, loved to 
guide the shining threads truly and firmly on the shut- 
tle or spool. She was happy when she met a beautiful 
woman, clothed in wonderful silks, for she would 
whisper softly to herself: "How beautiful you are! I 
helped to make you look beautiful." 

Every day but one, Pippa worked in the factory. 
One day in the year she liad for her very own — one 
bright, perfect, wonderful day. Pippa called it "my 
own day!" She was glad when the Sabbath came, 
glad to go into the great, dim, wonderfully lighted 
church, and the Sabbath she called God's day; but this 

•Adapted froi 
E. O. Per lam. 
lietrolt, Mich. 
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one day was her own. From morning till night she 
could do what she pleased. 

Her day always came in the summer, when the sun 
shone the longest, the flowers were the brightest, the 
birds sang their sweetest songs for her, and she was 
thankful, and happy, and glad, and full of joy. 

One day, when she came home from work, she said: 
"To-morrow will be my own day." And before she 
went to sleep she looked out at the great starry heaven 
and whispered softly: "Please make my day a bright 
day." She slept soundly all night, as tired girlies do, 
and when she first opened her eyes in the morning her 
first thought was: "Is it a sunny day?" 

Jumping out of bed, she ran to the window and put 
her bright face out; and, oh, what a sunny world she 
looked on! It filled her heart with joy, and she sang 
her happiest, gladdest song: 

"The year's at the spring; 
And day's at the morn; 
The hillside's dew-pearled; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the worl^." 

She dressed quickly, ate her simple breakfast, and 
went out of doors, for she always spent her own day, 
if possible, in the woods. The woods were a long way 
from her house, but she loved to walk; and she ran, 
singing all the way, her little bare feet making funny 
marks in the sand. Little Pippa wore shoes only in 
the coldest weather. 

As she went, singing all the way, she passed a house 
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whtTp n blind woman lived. The blind woman wae 
Bitting on her porch — ead and still. She thought the 
world ii dreary place to live in, very dark and lonely, 
but, as Pippa ran by her, she heard her glad little 
eoug; 

"God'a in His heaven — 
All's right with the worid." 

It made lier day bright, and she said: "Why, it's 
true; all's well with my world, God's in Hia heaven."' 

Little I'ippa ran, singing, niong, and she passed the 
house of ;i great artist — a man who painted such won- 
dei-fiil pii'tnres that Uwy seemed to be really living. 
But, this morning, his paints did not work to please 
him, and he could not find a picture to paint, and he 
felt dissatisfled, and unluippy. l!ut suddenly he heard 
Pijipa's clear voice caroling like a bird as she ran by. 
He hurried to the door and saw Pippa, her face raised 
to (he sky she loved so dearly, her hat hanging by the 
strings around her neck, her hair shining like gold in 
the sun, and her little bare, white feet pattering along, 
as her voice nmg out, clear and sweet: 

"God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world." 

So the artist painted her picture, just as he saw her, 
and he called it "Joy." It was a wonderful picture — 
the most beautiful picture lie had ever painted. 

Pippa ran on and on. until she came to a man sit- 
ting by the roadside who should have been doing his 
Master's work, but he was discouraged, and did not 
feel brave enough, or good enough, or strong enough; 
but he heard Pippa's song, and saw her flit by, and 
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suddenly he knew that he was stronjif, and bravo, and 
j^ood. So he rose and went about his Master's work. 

Pippa ran on, and she found her woods. Never be- 
fore did the birds sing more merrily, the river shine 
and ripple and gurgle more cheerily, or more perfect 
flowers grow for her pleasure. All the wonders of the 
woods came out to add to her joy, and she went home 
with her dress full of flowers. 

Perhaps she was tired, but she was happy, and she 
whispered softly to the stars: "I did not find any one 
to help, so I just helped myself to be happy, and good, 
and full of joy. You understand, oh God, in Your 
heaven." 



I- 



NATURE STORIES 



FALL— PREPARATION FOR WINTER 



•THE STORY OF PERSEPHONE 

There was once a wonderful fairy called Ceres, who 
look care of all the harv^ests upon the earth. Not a 
kernel of corn nor a grain of wheat could ripen unless 
she touched it with her fingers. Not an orchard could 
blossom and bear fruit, not a flower could bloom in 
the fields, not a single, tiny blade of grass could sprout 
until Ceres rode by in her chariot and bade them grow. 
She wore a wreath of poppies upon her head, and she 
carried a torch in her hand to light the autumn fires; 
and, oh, she was very busy from morning till night, 
laking care of the crops. 

Now Cerc^ had one little daughter, Persephone. 
Ceres was obliged to leave Persephone alone a great 
deal, and she alwavs told her that she must not strav 
far from home. In those days, when fairies were in 
the world, there were also other strange creatures: 
the dryads who lived in the oak trees; the naiads who 
lifted their drip])ing bodies from the streams; the 
fauns with feet like a goat and liUle horns u])on their 
heads, who gamboled about Ihe woods, and the ugly 
old satyrs with horses' tails and monkey faces — so it 



^C. S. B. Adapted from the Greek myth. 
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was Dot sjife for a little fairy child to bo far from 
home. 

Usually PerDephone peuiembered, but one daj she 
forgot. She had becu sitting for a loug timo upon the 
door-»iM, maldn^ daisy chains, but she had picked all 
the daisii's in the garden, and she thought she would 
just go a little way outside (or inoiv. On and on 
through the fields she went, until she saw — gleaming 
away off, at the end of a meadow — a great bush qnite 
covered with bright red Uowers. 

"I uiuat pick just oneV cried Persephone, running 
over to ilio bush and tugging with all her might at 
one of the blossoms. It was very hard lo pick it, and, 
all at once, as Persephoiu^ tugged and pulled, there 
came a great crack in the earth at the roots of the 
straDge bush. Wider and wider it grew, and there 
came a sound of horse's hoofs aod the rumbling of 
wheels up through the ground, Persephone gave one 
last tug, but, just as the flower came off in her hand, 
the bole in the earth grew larger and deeper and 
deeper. The sound of the wheels became louder, and 
Dp through the ground came a team of coal-black 
horses drawiog a chariot of gold. 

There was a man in the chariot, wearing rich gar- 
ments and a crown of diamonds upon his head. Before 
Persephone could run away he had seized her and 
drawn her into the chariot, and was driving away with 
ber, down through the bottomless hole in the earth 
and away from the fields and the daylight. 

"Mother Ceres! Mother Ceres!" cried Persephone, 
and she struggled to pull herself away, but she conld 
not succeed. 

"Mother Ceres, come!" she called, but Ceres was a 
long way off and could not hear her. 
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^'I am King Pluto/' said the man in the chariot. 
"The gold, and the silver, and the diamonds, and all 
the precious things of the earth are mine. You shall 
have them all, Persephone, if you will only live with 
me in my palace. 1 am lonely, and I have wished for 
a little girl like you." 

But Persephone only cried the louder, as she said: 
"Oh, no, no! I want my mother, and the flowers, and 
the sunshine!" 

It grew very dark where they rode. They passed a 
still, black river, and King Pluto said: "Let us drink, 
Persephone. The waters will make you so happy that 
you will forget your mother and the flowers." But 
Persephone would not drink. 

They reached King Pluto's palace, at last, which 
was really very beautiful, lighted with diamond lamps, 
and having the long halls encrusted with every sort of 
precious gem. King Pluto ordered a great feast to be 
spread — ^all sorts of sweets and preserves, and a 
golden goblet of the wonderful magic water — but Per- 
sephone would not eat or drink. From morning till 
night she wandered about the great palace — a lonely 
little girl who wanted her mother. 

Now, some way or other, Mother Ceres had imag- 
ined that something was wrong. She hastened to fin- 
ish her tasks, and she came home — to find the house 
empty, and Persephone gone! No one knew where the 
child was. Poor Ceres! She lighted her torch freshly 
and started out to look up and down the world for 
Persephone. 

Ceres never stopped to rest. Her garments were wet 
with the night dews, and her wreath of poppies with- 
ered and faded. At every cottage she stopped to ask 
of the peasants, and at every forest to inquire of the 
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fairy folk if they had seen Persephone. One bad heard 
8 child ct'jring, another had heard the sound of chariot 
whi'els, but no one bad eeeu Feraephone. On and on 
traveled Cerefl, and the eai-th was in a most terrible 
way, for she neglected all the crops. 

The farmers ploughed and planted, but no grain 
cauiti lip. The flower beds were empty. The cows and 
Bheep starved, because there was no grass for them to 
eat. And Ceres cried: "There shall nothing grow upon 
the earth until my little girl comes home again!" 

At last King Pluto heard of the terrible blight upon 
the earth. He was not such a wicked old king, after 
all, so ht.' called Persephone to him, and he said: 
"Should you like to go to your mother, child? Yon 
may go, if you wish, but you must eat with me, first- 
Here is a fresh pomegranate. Eat, Persephone'."' 

Persephone, although she had been with King Pluto 
for sis long months, had not eaten a mouthful of any- 
thing, but she was so happy at the thought of seeing 
her mother that she took the pomegranate from King 
Pluto and ate a part of it. Then she rode with King 
Pluto up to the earth again and started over the fields 
to Ceres, And, as she went, all along the path where 
she stepped the brown fields that had seen no ver- 
dure for so many months blossomed into violets, and 
the waving grain arose, and the orchards bent low 
with fruit. 

Poor Ceres was sitting on her doorstep holding her 
torch when, alt at ouce, it flickered, and then went out 
altogether. 

"What is this?" she cried. "My torch must not go 
out until I find Persephone!" 

But just then Persephone ran straight into Mother 
Ceres' arms. 
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"My child, did you eat with King Pluto?" asked 
Ceres, after she had held Persephone close for a long 
time. 

"Only just six pomegranate seeds, mother," said 
Persephone. 

"Ah, Persephone," cried Ceres, "then, for each seed, 
you must spend one month of every year at King Plu- 
to's palace, and I may have you only for the other 
six." 

So, half the year, Persephone lived with her mother, 
and Ceres drove over the earth and bade the crops 
grow and flourish. For the other half, Persephone 
went to King Pluto's palace to make him happy; but 
Ceres mourned at home for her little girl, and the 
flowers died, and the flelds lay brown and sere. 

And that is how the first winter came upon the 
earth, because Persephone went away, and Ceres bade 
the earth sleep and mourn. But that is, too, how the 
first springtime came — ^because Persephone came 
home, and the violets blossomed wherever she stepped. 



♦THE SEED BABIES' BLANKET 

"Dear me," said Mother Nature, as she tucked the 
last of her seed-babies in bed, and spread over them 
a blanket of leaves, "King Winter will soon be here, 
and I am afraid this covering is not enough to keep 
my babies from his icy grasp. I must get them an- 
other blanket. What shall it be? Let me see. It 
should be something soft and light. And for babies, 
of course, it should be white." 



^Mary Loomis Oaylord. Copyright by the Outlook Co. 
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So she wont to Mr. North Wind, and said: "Oh, Mr. 
North Wind, please bring to me 

A blanket pure and white, 

Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 

To wrap my little seed-babien." 

Bat Mr. North Wind »aid: "I i-aunot unlesH Jack 
Frost will give me some of his silvery powder." 

So Motlicr Nature caliod to .lack Frost: "Oh. Jack 
Frost, please give Mr. North Wind some of your sil- 
very powder, that he may make- for me 

A blanket pure and white. 

Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 

To wrap my little seed-babies." 

But Jack Frost said: "You must ask the clouds to 
give me some vapor, then." 

So Mother Nature called to the clouds, and said: 
"Oh, kind Clouds, please give Jack Frost some of your 
vapor, that he may change it into silvery powder, and 
give it to Mr. North Wind, that he may make for me 

A blanket pure and white, 

Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 

To wrap my little aeed-babies." 

But the Olouda said: "We must wait until Old 
Ocean sends us more vapor." So Mother Nature said 
to the Ocean: "Please, Old Ocean, send more vapor to 
the little Clouds, that they may give some to Jack 
Frost, that he miiy change it into silvery powder and 
give it to Mr. North \\'ind, that he may make for me 
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A blanket pure and white. 

Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 

To wrap my little seed-babies." 

But the Ocean said: '^The Sun must send us some 
heat fairies, first." So Mother Nature said to the Sun : 
•'Dear old Father Sun, please send some of your heat 
fairies to Old Ocean, jthat he may send vapor to the 
Clouds, that they may give some to Jack Frost, that 
he may change it into silvery powder and give it to 
Mr. North Wind, that he may make for me 

A blanket pure and white, 

Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 

To wrap my little seed-babies." 

And the Sun said: "Gladlv!" and sent forth a host 
of little heat fairies that called the vapor from the 
Ocean to the Clouds, and the Clouds gave some to 
Jack Frost, and Jack Frost changed it into silvery 
powder, and gave it to Mr. North Wind, and Mr. 
North Wind made for Mother Nature 

A blanket pure and white. 

Soft as down, and sparkling bright. 

And covered her little seed-babies. 



•THE SNOWFLAKE AND THE LEAF 

The big sky above the hard, frozen ground was 
dark. The little stars had hidden their winking, yel- 
low eyes, and the round old moon had forgotten to 



^Helen Preble, in the ''Christian Reprlster.' 
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Bhinc. Big, black olouda were linrryiug paaf each 
otber, back and forth, from east to west. 

Up on the old oak tn^e, at the corner of the lane, 
a little leaf still clung. He was very tiny, very brown, 
and very much wrinkled; but still he kept a tight hold 
on the stitf old branch where he had lived all his 
life. 

"Tgh!" he said, as he shivered, and clung still closer, 
"it's going to rain tigain. I'm sure I felt a drop just 
tLen," 

But it was not a drop of rain, hut a soft, cold some- 
thiiifr else, which nestled down among the brown 
wrinklea. The leaf stinvd, and then shivered again. 

"WhiU is the matter?" rjueried a swet't voice. 

"I'm very cold," said the leaf. 

"Are you? What makes you cold?" asked the voice. 

"I think it is — you," said the leaf, slowly; for he 
did not want to hurt any one's feelings. 

"Oh, no; I'm sure it's not I, because I'm not cold; 
and if I made you cold I would be cold, too, wouldn't 
I?" 

"1 suppose you would," said the leaf, thoughtfully. 
"But, anyway, I'm uot as warm as I am in the sum- 
mertime. I'm lonesome, too, up here alone — that ia, I 
am when you are not here," he added, politely. 

"What is summer?" asked the snowSake. "I never 
heard about it." 

"It is a very nice time," said the leaf, hugging the 
old tree, and drawing his tight edges closer. "It's the 
time when you are green and soft — and warm," he 
added, with a sigh. 

"I don't believe we have it, then, up where I live," 
said the snowtlake; "for I never remember being 
green." 
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"It is very pleasant in summer," went on the leaf. 
"The birds perch upon the branches here, and sing so 
sweetly. Once a robin built a beautiful nest just here, 
where we are now. Jt was a large nest made of hay 
and threads, woven nicely together. One day, after the 
nest was built, and the mother bird had been staying 
there nearly all the time, I saw four tiny birds, with 
great big mouths, wide open. It seemed to me that 
they were always calling to be fed, and the mother 
and father were busy from morning till night fetch- 
ing worms for those hungry little ones. But before 
long they learned to fly, and, one by one, they left the 
nest and flew' out into the world. 

"I am never alone in the summer, for the tree is 
full of leaves, but they have all fallen off until only. 
I am left. Every time the wind blows, I expect to go, 
too." 

"Where will you go?" asked the snowflake, with 
much interest. 

"Oh, I shall drop to the ground below, and grow 
smaller and smaller. Then I shall sink down under- 
neath, where the new grass is getting ready to sprout 
in the spring and the violets are waiting for the sun 
to bid them unfold their buds." 

"Is it nice down there, in the dark?" asked the 
snowflake. 

"Oh, yes," said the leaf. "It is very warm and sweet, 
and not a bit lonely, for the worms and bugs and roots 
and seeds are all busy, getting ready for the spring." 

Just then a heavy gust of wind shook the old oak 
tree, and down fell the little brown leaf and the snow- 
flake, too. The snowflake melted at once, but the little 
leaf waited happily there until he should reach the 
busy little world under the ground. 
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Thk litllp robin grievea when the snow is on the j 

ground, 
For tbe trees have no leaves, and no berries can bO \ 

found. 



The air is cold, the worms are hid, 

For robin, here, what ciin be done? 

Let us Btrew around »omt crumbs of bread, 

And then he'll live until enow be gone. 



•THE ANXIOT'S LEAF 

Once: npon a time a little leaf was beard to eigh 
and crv, aa leaves often do when the wind is about. 
And the twig said: "What is tlie matter, little leaf?" 

And tbe little leaf said: "The wind just told me 
that one day it would pull me off and throw me to 
die on tbe ground !" 

Tbe twig told it to the branch on which it grew, and 
tbe branch told it to the tree. And when the tree 
heard it, it rustled nil over, and sent back word to tbe 
leaf: "Do not be afraid; hold on tightly, and you shall 
not go till you want to." 

And so the leaf stopped sighing, and went on nes- 
tling and singing. Every time tbe tree shook itself 
and stirred up all its leaves, the branches shook them- 
selves, and the little twig shook itself, and the little 
leaf danced up and down merrily, as if nothing could 
ever pull it off. And so it grew all summer long till 
October. 
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And when the bright days of autumn came the lit- 
tle leaf saw all the other leaves around it becoming 
very beautiful. Some were yellow, and some were 
scarlet, and some were striped with both colors. Then 
it asked the tree what it meant; and the tree said: 
"All the leaves are getting ready to fly away, and they 
are putting on these beautiful colors because of joy." 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, and grew 
very beautiful in thinking of it, and when it was very 
gay in color it saw that the branches of the tree had 
no color at all in them, and so the leaf said: "Oh, 
branches, why are you lead color and we golden?" 

And the branches said: "We must keep on our 
work clothes, for our life is not done; but your clothes 
are for holidav, for vour tasks are over." 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and the leaf let 
go without thinking, and the wind took it up, and 
whirled it over and over, and tossed it like a spark of 
fire in the air, and then it fell gently down under the 
edge of the fence among hundreds of other leaves; and 
it fell into a dream and never waked up to tell what 
it dreamed about. 



♦THE ELDER BROTHER 

He was one of a big, big family living on a hilly 
road near a white house. 

The people in this house, who wore funny pink 
dresses and pink sunbonnets and thick shoes, called 
bis mother "That Beautiful Oak"; and his mother 
smiled at the name, for she liked the pink sunbonnets 
and knew that they were friends. 



*H. G. Duryee. Copyright by the "Christian Register.' 
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Ncjir bv wi'iv the t-bildifn of a pluniit aeiiilibor 
wliora the pink sunboDnets called "Our Majile"; and, 
for cuiDpaniODs, the sunshine that came and went, and 
the rfiio that splashed over them; and, abuve all, there 
was the family itself. So big a houeehold Muld never 
be lonely, and at almost any hour of the day or night 
one who listened could hear a soft murmur. wMdi 
iiieiint that most of the children were trying to talk 
at once. 

All the time they talked aiid laughed they were 
growing up, with many stretchings and twistinga, into 
bigger and bigger children; and one day this especial 
Elder Brother — for they were all Elder IJrothora, 
when you stop to think — felt something press- 
ing against hia foot. He Unew just what it was 
and what was coming, bo he 8topi>ed his talk and 
listened. 

Presently he heard a wee, wee voice. 

"Elder Brother, Elder Brother," it called, *'you are 
standing on my head." 

"I know it," said Elder Brother, "and it's good for 
your head." 

"But I want to get out." 

"You can't; it isn't time." 

"But 1 want to see the world." 

"You will when you are old enough." 

"When will that be?" 

"Oh, by and by, when you've grown more and we 
have changed our dresses." 

"Will you toll me when it ia time?" 

"Yea, Liltle Brother; now go to sleep and grow." 

Ho Little Brother cuddled down into quiet, and the 
weeks went by. Then, when he had had a nice long 
nap, be called out: 



i 
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"Elder Brother, Elder Brother, is it time?" 

And Elder Brother answered cheerily: "Not yet. 
The birds haven't gone and the nights are warm, and 
our dresses are still green. Sleep some more." 

So Little Brother cuddled down again and more 
weeks went by. And then he roused once ^^ore. 

"Elder Brother, Elder Brother," he called, "is it 
time?" 

And Elder Brother answered cheerily: "Not quite 
yet. The apples are red, and the winds are sharp at 
night, and some of us have begun to change our 
dresses, but I haven't. Just a little longer." 

Again Little Brother cuddled down and slept, and 
this time it was Elder Brother who spoke first. 

"Little Brother, Little Brother," he called, "wake 
up! It is time. My dress is all scarlet and yellow, and 
the wind is calling me. Wake up!" 

Little Brother roused. "Is it really time to go?" 

"Yes; I am going to leave 3'ou." 

"Oh," said Little Brother, "is that the way?'' 

"Yes," said Elder Brother, "that's the way." 

"But I shall miss you," said Little Brother. 

"No, you won% for there is so much to see; and, 
besides, vou will be an Elder Brother yourself. But, 
before I go, let me tell you something. You must only 
peep out at the world for a long time yet, remember 
that. After many months there will come a soft wind 
telling you it is spring, and no doubt a sunbeam will 
try to persuade you, but be careful. Sometimes they 
don't know, and while they are talking wet snow will 
scurry around. Be patient and wait until you feel all 
warm inside and your brothers and sisters look fat and 
pink, and the snow is all gone from the shady hol- 
lows; then it will be time to put on your first dress. 
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Goodbye, and good luck to jon, Little Brother. I'm 
off to try my fortiioe." 

Little IJrotlier felt sumelliiug sfretcU and lift about 
hie bi>ad, and io auotlier iiiuiuent the li(;ht was aliin- 
ing down upon him. aiid he kut-w he whb out in the 
wortd at last. He laughod aloud with pleasure. 

"Elder Brother, Elder Brother," he called, "it ia 
good to grow, and I am very happy. Are you happy?" 

"Yefl." came from far domi the road, where Elder 
Brother was dancing and romjiing along. Several 
growD people, who saw him as he went, said: "What 
a beautiful oak leafl" But one of the wearers of the 
pink auiibonnet pii'kcd him up. She knew that he was 
an Elder Brother; and, looking at the ba«e of the aleD* 
der stem, she found, sure enough, a tiny hollow, round 
as a cap, in which Little Brother had snuggled as he 
grew. 



WINTER— THE SKY, ICE AND 

SNOW 



•WINTER 

Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 

From the snow five thousand summers old; 
On open wold and hilltop bleak, 

It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare. 
The little brook heard it, and built him a roof 
'Neath which he could house himself, winter-proof; 
All night, by the white stars' frosty gleams, 
He groined his arches, and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars: 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers, out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest crypt. 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 
Sometimes a roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 



^From Lowell's "Vision of Sir Launfal;" by permission of, and 
by special arrangement with, Houf^hton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Sonictiiiips it waa carved in Bbarp relief 

Willi (jtiaint arabesijueB of ice-fern leaf; 

Soiuc'tiiiifs it was stDiplj smooth and clenr 

For ttie ^liiduess of heaven to sliino through, and here J 

He bad canght the nodding bulruBb tops 

And bung fbem thickly with diamond drops, 

That crystaled the beams of moon and sun, 

And made a star of every one; 

No mortal builder's most rare device 

Could match this winter palace of ice. 



•SILVERCAP. KING OF THE FROST FAIRIES 

SiLTBRCAP lived far up among the white, fleecy 
clouds of the north. All his life he bad played with 
his brothers and sisters in the kingdom of his father. 
King Winter. But now he waa grown, and be looked 
with disdain upon childish sports, and be longed for 
something great to do. So he was very happy, one 
day, to have a message from bis father commanding 
bim to come at once to the council chamber of the 
palace to discuss plans for a trip to Earthland. 

Silvercap did not waste a minute, but rushed into 
the palace, where he found his father sitting upon a 
beautiful crystal throne, with all his servants about 
him. As soon as Silvercap bad taken his place, the 
king rose and said: 

"I have called you together, my dear subjects, be- 
cause my son, West Wind, has just returned from a 
flying trip to the Earth. He says that Prince Autumn 

•Alice J. Patterson in "The Outlook." 
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is staying longer than usual this year, so we must 
hasten to send him off. 

"North Wind, you must start at once. Attack the 
trees, and scatter the leaves far and wide, for some 
of Autumn's fairies are still at work painting them. 
Hurry to the gardens and the fields; snip off the heads 
of the goldenrod and aster. You understand your 
work — see that vou do it well! 

"Prince Snow, fill your bags with fiakes from the 
mountains. Have them ready to-night, so that you 
may fly down early in the morning and scatter the 
crystals before the sun peeps out." 

When King Winter had given orders to Prince West 
Wind, Prince Ice, and all the rest, he turned to Silver- 
cap. 

"My son," he said, "you are to be King of the Frost 
Fairies. They have been idle long enough. Just what 
they can do I leave to you ; make your own plans, but 
never forget that you are a prince, and the son of 
King Winter." 

Silvercap made a low bow to King Winter and left 
the council chamber. All the rest of the day, he 
thought. All night he thought, but in the morning 
he called the Frost Fairies together and said: 

"My father has made me your king. West Wind 
has just returned telling of the wonders he has 
wrought. He has pulled the painted leaves from the 
trees, he has killed the flowers, and driven the birds 
away. I am sure he has made the little Earih-children 
unhappy. Let us gather the feathery leaves from our 
trees and our dainty crystal blossoms. T^t us fill our 
chariots with building materials. Perhaps we may be 
able to make the children happy again." 

The Frost Fairies set up a shout for Silvercap. All 
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day tliej worked flUmf^ their cliariots, and when it 
came twilight they started out for Kartliland. They 
flew to the trees and decked every boujrh with leavea 
of lace. They covered every [ilant in the garden, even 
the weeds and grasses, with their wouderful feathery 
blosfiuius. 

"1 doD't believe their own twigs and blossoms coald 
look iiioiv beautiful," said Silvercap, as the last twig 
was flniwhed. 

"Now for the casties," said the Frost Fairies. 

"I>el us build them on the windows of the rooms 
where tlie children are sleeping," said Silvercap. 

Ho into the rooms, through chinks aud crevices, the 
tiny fiiiriesi crept. Silently Ihf-y began to buttd, not 
only grand castles, but high hills covered with silvery 
trees and rushing waterfalls, fields filled with rare 
ferns and flowers, and fiooks of birds flying every- 
where. 

Just as the sun began to show in the eastern sky 
the last chariot was emptied. "Into your chariots!" 
shouted Silvercap. "We must be gone!" And away 
flew the Prost Fairies just as the little Earth-children 
woke up, crying: 

"O, the beautiful trees! O, the wonderful silver cas- 
tles! O, the kind, loving Frost Fairies!" 

And King Winter was so pleased with their work 
that he made Silvercap King of Frostland. Every 
winter since, he and his fairies come and work night 
after night to make the world beautiful for the little 
Earth-children. 
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•WHAT BROKE THE CHINA PITCHER 

It was a winter night — still, bi-ight, and cold. The 
wagon wlu?els and footsteps creaked loudly as they 
ground into the crisp snow, and even the great, solemn 
moon looked frosty and cold. 

Katrina stood by the sitting-room window, looking 
out. 

"It is going to be a dreadful night,'' said father, 
stirring the fire; **it is growing colder every minute.'' 

"Is it?" said mother. "Then, Katrina, you must run 
upstairs and empty the china pitcher in the spare 
room." 

"Yes," said Katrina, but she did not go, for she was 
looking out at the moonlight, and mother was rock 
ing baby to sleep. 

Fifteen minutes passed. Baby was going to "By-low 
Land" fast, and mother spoke again : 

"Come, Katrina, go and see to the pitcher. It was 
grandma's Christmas present, and we shouldn't like 
to have it broken." 

"Yes, mother," said Katrina. "I will go in a min- 
ute." 

"Well, dear, be sure and remember," said mother, 
and she went off to put baby into her crib. At that 
moment in came Jamie with a pair of shining new 
skates, and Katrina forgot all about the pitcher as 
soon as she saw them. Just outside the window stood 
the Cold, listening and watching; and now he chuckled 
and snapped his icy fingers. 

"That little girl will never empty the pitcher," he 
said to himself; "she's one of the careless kind. Oh, 



*From ** Cat-Tails, and Other Tales," by Mary Howliston, by p^r* 
mlision of A Flanagan Co. 
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I know them. I^et tne see — the spare room — that's for 
company. I'll go and Bpend the night in it. Whwe is 
it, 1 wonder? I will hunt it up." 

He knew better than to try to get into the coi.v 
Bittin{i-room, with its bright lire, bo he slipped 
sofd.v nnmud the house nnd i>eeped in through 
the kitchen window. Inside was u large stove glow- 
ing wiih foal, and a tea-kettle sending out a cloud of 
Rle:iui. 

lie Hhook hiH head and muttered : "That is no place 
fur me; the heal in there would kill me in a minute; 
I must look farther," 

He went on, peeping in one window after another, 
until he saw a room witli no (ii-e. "Ah," he whiBpered, 
"this must be the place. Yes; that is the very pitcher 
I am going to break ; and, if here isn't a fine crack to 
let me in!'" So in he went. 

"It is a pretty room,'' he said, "and it seems a pity 
to spoil such a handsome pitcher; but Katrina should 
not have left the water in it." 

He stole noiselessly along, chilling everything he 
touched, until he reached the wash stand. Up the 
stand he went, near and nearer to the pitcher, until 
lie could look into it. "Not much water," he whis- 
pered, "but 1 can make it do"; and he spread his icy 
fingers over it. 

The water shivered and drew back, but the icy fin- 
gers pressed harder. "Oh," cried the water, "I am so 
cold!" And it shrank more and more. 

Very soon it called out: "If you don't go away. 
Cold, I shall certainly freeze!" 

"Good," laughed the Cold, "that is just what I want 
you to do." 

All at once the air was filled with many little voices 
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that seemed to come from the pitcher — sharp and 
clear like tinkling sleighbells in Fairyland. 

"Hurrah!" they cried; "the Cold is making us into 
beautiful crystals. Oh, won't it be jolly, jolly!" 

At that, the Cold pushed his finger straight into the 
water and it began to freeze. Then such a wonder- 
ful thing happened. The drops began arranging them- 
selves in rows and lines that everywyhere crossed each 
other; but they pushed so hard that the pitcher cried 
out: 

"Please stop pushing me so hard; I am afraid I shall 
break." 

"We can't stop," said the drops. "We are freezing, 
and we must have more room"; and they kept on 
spreading and arranging themselves. 

The poor pitcher groaned, and called again: "Don't, 
don't. I can't stand it." But it did no good. The 
drops kept on saying: "We must have more room." 
And they pushed steadily and so hard that, at last, 
with a loud cry, the poor pitcher cracked. 

The Cold looked around to see if there was any 
more mischief he could do. When he found there was 
none, he stole softly awjiy through the crack in the 
window. 

Just outside was Jack Frost, looking for a good 
place to hang his pictures. The Cold told him about 
the pitcher, and away they went together, laughing 
as if it were a good joke. 

Upstairs in her snug little bed Katrina lay, and 
dreamed that grandma's pitcher was dancing on the 
counterpane, in brother Jamie's new skates. 
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'THE LEGEND OF THE DIPPER 



1 



TiiiciiK was onci: a little (pri who had a dear mother, 
and thfv lived, ijuite aluue, in a little hiiuae ia the 
woods. They were always very happy, but oue day the 
niolber yivw su ill that it seemed as if she could never 
be stroug and well again. 

"I must have a drink of clear, eold water," she cried, 
as she lay in bed, so weak and sulfering from tMrst. 

It w:iH dark night, and there was no one near to 
ask for water, eo the little girl took her tin dipper 
and Hliirted out alone to the ii))ring to bring her 
mother a dnuk. She went a long way through the 
woods, and she ran so that she grew very tired, being 
such a tiny girl; but she filled her tin dipper at the 
spring and started home. 

Bonietiniea the water spilled, because it was not 
easy to carry, and sometimes the little girl stumbled 
over the stones in the dark road. All at once she felt 
a warm touch upon her hand, and she stopped. It 
was a little dog who had been following her, for he, 
too, was nearly dying of thirst, and he had touched 
her hand with hia hot tongue. 

The little girl looked at her dippei". There was only 
a very little water in it, but she poured a few drops 
into her hand, and let the thirsty dog lap them. He 
seemed as refreshed as if he had been to the river to 
drink. And a wonderful thing happened to the tin 
dipper — although the little girl did not see. It was 
changed to a silver dipper, with more water in it than 
before. 

The little girl started on again, hurrying very fast. 

*C. S' B. Adapted from an old legend. 
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for she remembered how much her mother needed her, 
but she had not gone very far when she met a stranger 
in the road. He was tall, and wore shining garments, 
and his eves looked down with a wonderful smile into 
the little girl's face. He reached out his hand for the 
dipper, and he begged for a drink of the clear, cold 
water. 

Now, the little girl thought how her mother had 
told her that she should be always kind to a stranger, 
so she held the water up to his lips. And very sud- 
denly, as the stranger drank, the silver dipper was 
changed to a gold dipjier — full to the brim with spark- 
ling water. 

The little girl hurried on, but the road was so very 
long, and she was so tired, that it seemed as if she 
could never reach home again. She was weak and 
faint, and she longed to drink just a few drops of the 
water; but, no, her mother would need all that was 
left. Had she not given some to the thirsty dog and 
to the stranger? So she never took a drink herself, 
but hastened home and carried it to the dear mother. 
And then came the greatest wonder of all! As soon 
as the dear mother drank she became quite well and 
strong once more; and the gold dij)per, as it touched 
her lips, was changed to a diamond dipper — all shin- 
ing and blazing with glittering gems! 

And the diamond dipper left her fingers to shine 
up in the sky, over the house and the woods. There 
it shines every night to tell all little children how, 
once, a child was brave and unselfish and kind. 



y * • 
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•THE BNOW MAN 



The Snow Man stood vtry Btiff and straight in the 
garden. He had two triangular pieces of tile in liin 
~bead instead of eyes. His month was made of an old 
rake, so he had some very fine teeth. He had been 
born amid the happy shouts of little boys, and wel- 
comed by the merry sound of sleighbells and the snap 
of whips. 

"It is 80 wonderfully cold that my whole body 
crackles," said the Snow Man. "Thia is tlie kind of 
weather to blow life into one. How the gleaming one, 
up yonder, is Btaringat me!" 

(It was the sun he meant, which was just about to 
set.) 

"He Bhnll not make me wink. I shall manage to 
keep the pieces." 

The sun went down and the moon rose clear and 
beautiful in the blue sky. 

"If I only knew how to move from this place I 
should like so much to go," sighed the Snow Man. "If 
I could, I would slide along on the ice with the boys; 
hat I don't understand sliding — I don't know how to 
run." 

"Bow, wow." barked the Yard Dog, "the sun will 
teach you to run. It will come some morning, and it 
win make you run down into the ditch by the wall. 
We shall soon have a change in the weather, I feel 
it in my bones." 

The weather really changed a little. Toward morn- 
ing there was a thick fog over all the garden. Then 
came an ioy wind, and when the sun rose — oh, was it 

*C. S, B. Adapted from Hans Cbrlatlan AoderBea. 
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not beautiful? The branches were covered with hoar 
frost, and they glistened like diamonds. Where the 
sun shone it looked as if big diamonds had been 
dropped upon the snowy carpet of earth. 

"Bow, wow," barked the Yard Dog, creeping out of 
his kennel; "a fine morning." 

"The cold is charming," said the Snow Man. "Tell 
me, did you always lie out here in the cold, fastened 
to a chain?" 

"Bow, wow; no, indeed," barked the Yard Dog. "I 
used to lie in a chair covered with velvet up in mas- 
ter's house. From where you are standing you can 
see into the room. I had my own cushion, and there 
was a stove there — the finest thing in the world in 
cold weather. I went under the stove, and I could lie 
beneath it. Oh, I still sometimes dream of that stove. 
Bow, wow!" 

"Does a stove look anything like me?" asked the 
Snow Man. 

'It's quite difl'erent," said the Dog. "It's black as a 

)w, with a long neck and a brazen drum. It eats 

fewood, and the fire spurts out of its mouth. You 

/n see the stove through the window there." 

/And the Snow Man looked and saw a bright pol- 

ihed thing with a brazen drum and the fire gleaming 

k)m the lower part of it. The Snow Man felt strangely 

and his teeth chattered. 

"Why did you leave her?" he asked, for he thought 
the stove must surely be a lady. 

"I was obliged to go," said the Yard Dog. "I bit tho 

youngest young master because he kicked my bone. 

That was the end of the matter. They chained me up 

out here. Bow, wow!" 

But the Snow Man was looking in the window, and 
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be did not hear the Yard Dog. He was looking at the 
stove Htnndiiif; (here oii its four iron legs. 

"I want to go in and lean against her,'' lie said, 
"if I bavt' to break the window!" 

"You'll never get in there." said the Yard Dog. "I( 
yon go near her, you'll break np." 

"I'm nearly gone now," Biiid the Snow Man. 

The whole day the Snow Man stood peering in 
(hroagh the window, Towai'd night the stove lookpd 
pieuaanter than ever, for it had been given some wood 
to eat. The red light shono out of the window and i 
Rli-aight into the Snow Mnn's fare. ' 

"Oh," he said, "how beaatifol she looka when ahe 
stretches out her tongue!" 

Before long, though, the windows were covered with 
frost. There were the most wonderful snow flowers 
any snow man could want, but the Snow Man was 
unhappy. He could no longer see the stove. 

In the morning the weather had changed a great 
deal. It began to thaw, and the warmer it grew the 
smaller grew the Snow Man. At last be broke down; 
and, behold! where he bad stood there wub something 
like a broomstick standing up in the ground. It was 
the pole about which the boys had built him. 

"1 wonder why he liked the stove so much," said 
the Y'ard Dog, looing at the pool of water which lay 
where the Snow Man had stood; but he saw directly. 
There was a coal shovel fastened to the broomstick, 
and that had been the Snow Man's head. The Snow 
Man bad a stove rake in his body, too. 

"I see," said the Yard Dog. "How, wow!" 

And nobody thought any more about the Snow 
Man. 
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•GRANDFATHER'S PENNY 

Once upon a time, when it was so long ago that 
there were no trolley cars or telephones, Grandfather 
was a little, little boy named John. 

He lived in a wee, red farmhouse set in the middle 
of wide fields, and there were woods all about, and 
only a cow path to walk in across the meadows until 
you came to the stage road. 

In the summer Grandfather used to have just the 
best time, for he knew the places where the biggest 
blackberries hid, and he could find the patches of 
checker-berries in the woods, and he knew where the 
brook ran swiftest to sail his boats, and he could 
climb the tallest apple tree that ever grew. 

But in the winter it was quite different. Then 
Grandfather wore a little cap made of coonskin, and 
a bright-green tippet, and a home-spun suit, and a 
pair of hide boots. It was always so very cold in the 
country in the winter time, and Grandfather had to 
walk two miles to the schoolhouse, with his little tin 
dinner pail hung over his arm. When school was let 
out, he must hurry home to help with the chores, for 
there were kindlings to split, and the cows to fodder, 
and paths to dig. At night he was a tired little John, 
and he tumbled upstairs to bed in the attic, where 
the walls were all hung with strings of dried apples, 
and the spinning-wheel in the comer pointed its long 
finger at him, till he pulled the patchwork quilt high 
up over his cold little nose and went fast asleep. 

One morning when Grandfather woke up, and 
jumped into his clothes, and hurried down to the 

♦c. s. B. 
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kitchen, lie found that & dreacifnl thing had happened. 
Thf fire in the fireplace had gone out over-night, and 
nobody could set it goin;; attain, for the; had no 
matrhpH in those days, and tlie tinder Ih>x was lost. 
The water in the tea-kettle was all ice. There conld 
he no breakfast until the fire bnmed once more. 

"You'll have to take the lantern, John." said Great 
Grandmolher, "and go to Mr. (Stone's for a light. I'm 
Borry, little lad. Pull your cap down tight over your 
ears, and hurry." 

80 Grandfather took the big brass lantern and hur- 
ried off in the early morning, a<ToBs the snowy fields, 
fur ii liiihl. It was so biting inid that not even the 
\vi>iid nibliilw wrre out, and C.randfather'a toes ached, 
and he had to blow on his fingers to keep them from 
freezing — and it was a mile to Mr. Stone's! But he 
got there at last, lighted his lantern at Mr. Stone's 
fireplace, and can-ied it home very carefully, lest the 
flame go out. Then Great Grandmother started the 
fire, and boiled the water in the tea-kettle, and they 
had breakfast. 

When the kitchen was warm, and breakfast was 
over, Gi"eat Grandmother went to the blue china mug 
on the chimnej-piece and took out of it a big copper 
penny as large as a silver dollar. 

"This is for you, John," she said. "You had a long 
walk this morning. You may buy yourself a pepper- 
mint stick." 

Oh, how Grandfather's eyes danced! Pennies were 
scarce in the little red farmhouse, and didn't he know 
just how beautifully red and twisted the peppermint 
sticks looked in the glass jar at the store; and hadn't 
he wished for one all winter? 

So he started out early for school — the store was 
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such a long way oflf the road — skipping along, with 
his pennj held fast in his little red mitten, think- 
ing how good the peppermint stick was going to 
taste. 

The snow was deep, and Grandfather had to wade 
through the drifts, and climb the fences; and one snow 
bank was so high that it came up to his waist, but he 
didn't mind. There was the store at the crossroads, 
and Grandfather opened his little red fist to look at 
the penny — but where was it? The penny was not 
there at all; it was quite gone. Grandfather had 
dropi>ed his penny in the high snow bank! 

Poor little boy! All the morning, as he sat on the 
hard bench in the schoolhouse, saying his A B, AB's, 
and doing pothooks in his copy book, he had to squeeze 
back the teal's. And when he went home Great Grand- 
mother said she was sorry, but there were no more 
pennies in the blue china mug. Rhe didn't know when 
he could have another. So Grandfather took his shovel 
and dug all around in the snow bank, but he could not 
find his penny. 

Well, the winter was very long; but, one day, the 
red-winged blackbirds came back to sing in the south 
pasture, and the song-sparrows twittered in the 
swamp. The blue flag blossomed, and it was spring. 
Grandfather laid away his coon-skin cap, and began 
making willow whistles, and forgot all about his 
penny. 

One moraiiig he took a basket of eggs to the store, 
to change them for sugar and tea, and he went the 
same way that he had gone that other morning; and 
he was just as happy as he skipped along down the 
road. 

"Here's the place where the big snow bank was," 
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he said, "rifjlit in this fence coraer, bnt it's all melted 
now. Wh.v-ee. here's m.v penny!" 

Vea; there it was — Bliclting up out of the mud. not 
bright HDd Bhioin^ any nioif, bnt a good copper penny 
juat the fame. Ail winter it had been waiting there 
for Grandfather to take it to the store and buy a pep- 
permint stick. 

And this is the true story of how Grandfather 
bouftht his peppermint stick, after all. And this is 
the reason why Grandfather given you so many pen- 
nies, dear — because he remembers how he was a little 
boy once, with only just one. 



SPRING— LIGHT, WATER, 
BIRDS, TREES 



•THlfi SLEEPING PRINCESS 

Long, long ago, there lived a king and queen who 
had a great deal to make them happy — waiting serv- 
ants, and lands, and gold, and a fine castle — but they 
had no little child, which was what they both wanted 
most of all. At last there came to them a baby girl, 
and the king ordered a fine party the day she was 
christened. Not only did he invite all his relations and 
friends, but the fairies, also, who would be able to 
give the little princess good gifts. 

Now, there were thirteen fairies, and the king had 
just twelve gold plates — fairies always use gold plates 
when they dine, you know — so the thirteenth fairy was 
not asked to the party; and, oh, she was very angry! 
When the party was nearly over, and all the relatives 
and friends had piled a table with silver spoons, and 
gold rings, and jeweled robes, and diamond mugs for 
the baby princess, the twelve fairies stood in a magic 
circle about her cradle to wish her good wishes. 

"She shall be good," said the first fairy. 

"She shall be rich," said the second fairy. 



*C. S. B. A tale that had been told in varying forms by nearly 
every race to typify the sleep of nature during the winter, and its 
awakening to life and bloom at the touch of spring. 
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"Sill' Mliiill lie TPry bpautiful." Baid llic tliird fairy; 
aud so llify went on to the eleventh fairy, wlit-n — slam, 
Imnj! — the castle door burst open, and in came the an- 
[fry thirteenth fairy, who had changed herself to an 
old woman, in a long, red cloak. She never stopped 
until she reached the pnocess' cradle, and she said, in 
u terrihle voice: "On tlit* day she is ten years old thi- 
princess shall prick her finger with a spindle, and die." 

Then every one was frightened, but the twelfth 
fairy, who had not wished her wish yet, stepped up 
.ind said, in a soft voice: "The princess shall not die. 
Hhe shall fall asleep for a hundred years." 

Well, the baby princess grew to be a sweet little 
pirl-prinivMs, who was good, and l^ind, and very beau- 
tiful. The king ordered all the spindles in the kingdom 
burned; and, after a white, no one remembered the 
wicked fairy's wish. But the day she was ten years 
old the little princess wandered off by herself until 
she came to a high tower in the castle, where she had 
never been before. She climbed the dusty stairs, and 
she came to a little door. In the lock was a rusty key, 
and as she turned it the door sprang open, and there 
in the room sat an old woman spinning tlas. 

"Good day, old woman," said the princess, "What 
are you doing?" 

"I am s]nnniQg flax, your highness," said the old 
woman. 

"Oh, may 1 try, please?" said the princess. "This is 
my birthday, you know, and you must not say 'no' to 
me." 

So the princess took the spindle from the old wom- 
an's hand and started spinning, but before the wheel 
had turned twice she pricked her Soger and the 
wicked fairy's wish came true. 
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The little princess fell upon the floor, and her blue 
eyes closed tight. The king and queen slept upon their 
thrones below. The horses in the stable, the stable 
boys, the maids, even the flies on the wall slept. The 
pigeons in the courtyard tucked their heads under 
their wings and closed their eyes. The fire in the 
kitchen flickered, and then went out. The winds in the 
trees were still, not a leaf moved, and a thick hedge 
of thorns grew up higher and higher, until you could 
not see the castle at all. 

So they slept for years and years. The young people 
in the kingdom grew old, and only the very oldest 
grandfathers remembered about the little sleeping 
princess. 

But one morning there came a prince through the 
woods. His great-great-grandfather had told him 
about the strange castle where every one was asleep, 
and he wanted to find it. Other princes had tried, and 
had failed; but the morning this prince started out it 
was the last day of an hundred years, and the hedge 
of thorns opened wide for him, like a gate with flow- 
ers growing on either side. 

It was all verv old and still in the courtvard. The 
watchdogs were asleep with the weeds and grasses 
growing away up over their heads. The pigeons still 
sat on the roof with their heads tucked under their 
wings. Softly the prince went through the kitchen, 
where the cook stood sleeping with a roast of meat in 
his hand ; through the throne room ; and he wandered 
about until he came to the tower where the little prin- 
cess slept. 

She lay just as she had fallen asleep a hundred years 
before. Her cheeks were warm and pink; her long, 
golden hair had grown until it covered her like a yel- 
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low ('l(»ak; her little haads were folded. She looked 
BO 8wi.*et tbat the prince Btoo|>ed and kissed her — and 
the litlle liriiit-eHH ojiened her ejea and smiledt The 
prince had broken the wicked fairy's enchantment, and 
he took the little princeBB by the hand and they went 
down the stairu together. The king and queen awoke, 
and rubbed their eyes. The dogs began to bark. The 
pigeons flew — i-ooing — here and there. The fire 
crackled merrily again, and the whole castle wao 
awake once more. 



In April's sweet month, 
When the leaves 'gin to sprlDg, 
Little lambs skip like fairies, 
And birds build and sing. 



•THE OLD STREET LAMP 

There was once a very honest old Street Lamp that 
had done its work for many, many years; but now it 
hung for the last time to its post, and gave light to 
the street. To-morrow it was to appear in the council 
houBe, and the Mayor and all his council were to in- 
spect it, and say if it were worn out or not. 

And the lamp was afraid. Perhaps it would be 
melted down in a factory. Oh, it would be sorry to 
go away from the old watchman who had always 
tended it, and cleaned it, and fed it oil, and who had 
come along every night with his ladder to light it! 

■C. S. B. Adapted trom Hans Christian Andenen. 
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On the bridge of the gutter stood three persons who 
wished to speak to the old lamp, for they thought they 
might be set up there on the post in his place. One 
was a herring's head. He thought it would be a great 
saving of oil if they put him up on the post, for he 
knew how to glimmer in the dark quite alone. One 
was a piece of rotten wood, which also glimmers in the 
dark. The third person was a glow-worm ; but the her- 
ring's head and the rotten wood said the glow-worm 
would never do for a street light, for she only shone 
at certain times. 

At that moment the Wind came careering around 
the street corner and blew through the broken panes 
of the old Street Lamp. 

"What's this I hear?" asked the Wind. "So you're 
going away to-morrow? I must make you a present 
before you go. I will blow in your brain-box, and make 
you retncmher, and see, like a real person." 

"Thank you, heartily," said the old Street Lamp. 
"I only hope I shall not be melted down." 

"I am very sure you will not be," said the Wind, 
and then he blew; and at that moment the Moon 
stepped forth from behind the clouds. 

"What will you give the old Street Lamp?" asked 
the Wind of the Moon. 

"I'll give nothing," said the Moon. "I am on the 
wane, and the lamps never lighted me." Then the 
Moon hurried off and hid herself behind the clouds. 

Just then a bright shooting star fell down, forming 
a long bright stripe. 

"What was that?" asked the herring's head. "Did 
not a star fall? I really think it went into the 
lamp! Certainly we had best say good night and go 
home." 
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And BO they did — all three. Bat the old lamp ahed 
a marvelouBly strong light around. 

"Tli;it was a glonous present," it aaid. "The bright 
Blurs which have always shoiie as I never conld shine 
have notiired me and giv<?n me a present," 

"I hope yon may sometime ahine with a wax light," 
said thf Wind. "But I will go down now." And he 
went down. 

"Wax lights!" exclaimed the lamp. "I shaJl never 
liave one of them. Oh, 1 hope I may not be melted 
down!" 

The next morning the Lamp sat in a grandfather's 
chair! .\nd gnesa where? In the old watchman's 
house. Thi' watclimnn had asked the Mayor if he might 
keep tlie faithful old Street lAmp; bo It waa not 
melted down, but went home with him. It leaned over 
toward the warm atove. It felt very big, sitting in a 
chair all alone. 

It was only a cellar where the old watchman and 
his wife lived, hut it was clean and neat. There were 
curtains round the bed and the little windowB. On 
the window-sill stood two curious flowerpots, made of 
(lay in the sha])e of two elephants. The backs of the 
elephants were cut off, and from the inaide of one there 
bloomed chives — that was the kitchen garden; and 
from the other a red geranium — that was the flower 
garden. Yes; the old Street I^mp could see it all quite 
well. 

So it sat and looked about, and then, after aupper, 
the old watchman seated himself beside it and apoke 
of how they had gone through the rain and fog to- 
gether in the short, bright summer nights, and then 
the wiuter nights, when the snow beat down upon 
them. Yes ; it was as the Wind had said it would be 
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— ^the old street Lamp could remember everything 
quite well. 

So the Lamp lived in the cellar, and was kept neat 
and clean, and stood, all shining, in a corner. Stran- 
gers thought it a bit of old rubbish, but the old people 
did not care for that; they loved the Lamp. 

One day — it was the watchman's birthday — the old 
woman smiled to herself and said: "Fll make a light 
to-day." 

The T^mp rattled its cover. ^'Now I shall have a 
wax light inside of me," it said; but only some oil was 
brought, and the Lamp burned merrily with that all 
through the evening, in honor of the watchman's birth- 
day. 

And when the old man had gone to bed, the Lamp 
had a dream — about being put into a furnace and 
melted into an iron candlestick, as fair a candlestick 
as you would wish, one to hold wax lights. The can- 
dlestick was set in a beautiful room which was all 
hung with pictures of forests, and meadows where the 
storks strutted about, and the blue sky with all the 
stars. 

"How very wonderful!" said the Street Lamp, as it 
awoke. "It was not so bad to be melted. I held a wax 
light, and yet here I am in the old watchman's cellar 
once more, all cleaned and full of oil, which is quite 
as fine." 

And the honest old Street Lamp was very happy, as 
it well deserved to be. 
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"THE CANDLES 



There was a great Wax Candle that knew well 
enoiigli what it was. 

"I am bom in wax," it Bald. "I give more light and 
hum loDfjiT than any other light. My place is in a 
silver ramlleHtick." 

"That muat be a charming life," said the little Tal- 
low Candle, "1 am only a tallow dip; but then, I 
comfort myself it in better than to be a mere taper 
that i» dipped only two times. 1 am dipped eight times 
to get a decent thickneau. 1 am satisfied. It would 
have been finer to be bom in wax, and be put in a 
glasB candlestick. 1 live in the Idlcheu, but that is a 
good place, too; they get up all the dishes in the house 
there." 

"There la a party this evening," said the Wax Can- 
dle. "I shall soon be sent for." 

Just then the Wax Candle was sent for — bnt the 
Tallow Candle, too. The mistress took it in her deli- 
cate hand and took it out to the kitclien. There stood 
a little boy with a basket full of potatoes and a few 
apples in it, too. The mistress had given all th^se to 
the poor little boy. 

"Here is a tallow candle for you, too," she said. 
"Your mother sits up and works far into the night — 
and she can use it." 

The mistress' little girl stood near, and she said, 
eagerly: "And I'm going to sit up till night, too! 
We're Roing to have a party, and I'm to wear big, red 
bows for it." 

How her eyes shone! No wax candle could shine 
like the child's eyes. 

*C. S. B. Adapted from Hani Chrlitlan Anderien. 
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"That is a blessed thing to see," thought the Tallow 
Candle. "I shall never forget it." 

So the Tallow Candle was laid in the basket under 
the cover, and the bov took it awav. And so the can- 
die came to the poor people — ^a mother with three chil- 
dren — in a little, low house right over opposite the 
rich house. 

"God bless the good lady for what she gave," said 
the mother. "It is a splendid candle, and it will burn 
far into the night." 

And the candle was lighted. Across the street the 
wax lights were lighted. The carriages rumbled up to 
the rich house with the guests for the party dressed 
so finely. The band struck up. 

"Now, they're beginning," thought the Tallow Can- 
dle, and remembered the little rich girl's bright face, 
which was brighter than all the wax lights. "That 
sight I shall never see any more." 

Then the smallest of the children in the poor house 
came — she was a very little girl — and she put her 
arms around her brother's and sister's necks. She had 
a secret to whisper to them. 

"We're going to have this evening — just think — 
we're going to have warm potatoes!" And her face 
shone with happiness. The Tallow Candle shone right 
in her eyes and saw that she was as happy as the 
other child who said: "We are going to have a pariy 
this evening, and I shall wear some big, red bows." 

"Is it such a fine thing to get warm potatoes?" 
thought the Tallow Candle, and it sputtered to think 
of it, and more than that no candle can do. 

The table was spread, the potatoes eaten. Such a 
feast as it was! And each child had an apple besides, 
and the smallest child sang a little song: 
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"Now tliaoks, dear Lord, I give to Thee, 
That Thou again hast filled me." 

And tlie eliildi-L'n went to bed, gave the mother a 
good-nifiht klsa, and fell asleep right away; but the 
mother sat and sewed and sewt^ away into the night 
to earn a liring for Ihem; while from the rich honao 
the mucii; sounded and the lights shone. The stars 
twinkled over both houses — tJie rich and the poor one 
— juBt iirt elearly and just as kindly. 

"Thin has been a fine evening," said the Tallow Can- 
dle. "I fihoiild like to know, before I am burned out, if 
tlic:- Wiix Candle, in his silver candlestick, has had any 
better time?" 

And it remembered the faces of the two happy Uttlp 
giris; one lighted by a wax candle and the other by a 
tallow dip. 



Little Nancy Etticoat, in a white petticoat 

And a riHl nose ; 
The longer she stands, 

The shorter she grows. 



Jack be nimble, 

Jack be quick, 

.lack jump over the candlestick. 
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♦THE WINDMILL 

Behold! A giant am I, 

Aloft here in my tower; 

With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize, the wheat, and the rye, 

And grind them into flour. 

I look down over the farms; 

In the fields of grain I see 

The harvest that is to be, 
And I fling to the air my arms, 

For I know it is all for me. 

I hear the sound of flails 
Far off, on the threshing floors 
In bams, with their open doors, 

And the wind, the wind in my sails 
Louder and louder roars. 

I stand here in my place. 
With my foot on the rock below, 
And, whichever way it may blow, 

I meet it face to face, 
As a brave man meets his foe. 

And while we wrestle and strive. 
My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands, 

For he knows who makes him thrive. 
Who makes him lord of lands. 



^By permission of, and by special arrang^ement with, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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On Snndaya I take my rest; 
ChnrL-h-going bellii begin 
Their low, melodious din; 

I CT08H my ariiiB on mjr breast. 
And all 13 [leare witliiu. 



"LITTLE HALF CHICK 

A LO.Vf!. long time ago there was a bandsome black 
hen who liad a large brood of chickens. They were 
all pliim|i little birds, except tlip yonngest, and he was 
quite ditTerent from all the rest. lie was such a queer- 
looliing little fellow that when he first clipped bin 
shell the hen could scarcely believe her eyes. The 
other twelve were fluffy, downy little chicks, but this 
one had only one leg, and one wing, and one eye, and 
one ear, and half of a bill, and half of a tail! His 
mother shook her head when she looked at him. 

"You're only a Little Half Cliiclt," she said; "and 
you'll never l>e able to rule a ponltry yard." 

But Little Half Chick thought differently. In spite 
of having only one leg, he loved to run away. When 
the family went out to walk, he would hide in the 
maize, and when his good mother called him he pre- 
tended not to hear, because he had only one ear. One 
day, when he had been away for longer than usual, he 
strutted up to his mother in the barnyard, hoppity- 
kick, and he said: 

"Mother, I'm tired of this dull farm; I'm going off 
to Madrid to see the king." 

"To Madrid!" said his mother. "Why, you silly chick, 

•C. S. B. Adapted from a Spanlih tolk-Ule. 
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it is too long a way. Stay at home, and some day, 
when you are bigger, I'll take you a journey." 

But, no; Little Half Chick had made up his mind. 
Without saying "good-bye" even, off he stumped along 
the highroad that led to Madrid. As he went along 
he took a short cut which led through a field and he 
came to a brook. Now, the brook was so choked with 
weeds that it could not flow. 

"Oh, Little Half Chick, help me!" it cried. "Pull 
out my weeds!" it called, as Little Half Chick stumped 
along the bank. 

"Help you, indeed!" cried Little Half Chick, shak- 
ing the feathers in his little half tail; "help yourself. 
I'm off to Madrid to see the king." And, hoppity-kick, 
hoppity-kick, away stumped Little Half Chick. But 
before he had gone very far he came to a fire in the 
woods. Now, the fire was going out because it had 
no sticks. 

"Oh, Little Half Chick," it cried in a weak, waver- 
ing voice, "help me! Fetch me some sticks and dry 
leaves!" 

"Help you, indeed!" cried Little Half Chick; "help 
yourself. I'm off to Madrid to see the king." And, 
hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick, away stumped Little Half 
Chick. 

The next morning, as he was coming near Madrid, 
he passed a large chestnut tree, and he heard a great 
moaning and sighing in its branches, for the wind was 
all caught and entangled there. 

"Oh, Little Half Chick," cried the wind, "do help 
me. Hop up here and pull me out of the branches!" 

"Help you, indeed!" cried Little Half Chick; "help 
yourself. I'm off to Madrid to see the king." And, 
hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick, away stumped Little Half 
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Chick in great glee, for now he aaw the roofs and 
Bteeples of Madrid just alipad. When he entered the 
t»wfl hf sjiff a «plcudid castle with eoldiere before the 
gates. "Tlus mnat he the kiug'a house," said Little 
Half Cliifk, "uuii 1 have come to rule the king's poul- 
try j'ard." But alas! So soon as the king'a cook saw 
Little Half Chick stumping through the gates, he 
siiid : I 

"The very thing I wanted for the king's dinner," | 
and he straightway oiught Little Half Chick aii4'4 
popped him Into the brolti put. Now, it wan wet and 
nncomfortahle in the broth {mt. 

"Water, water." cried Little Half Chick, "do not 
wet uiL- so!" 

"All!" cried the water, "wlic^n I was in trouble yon 
would not help me." And the water bubbled and boiled 
around Little Half Chick. 

"Fire, Are, do not cook me," cried Little Half Chick. 

"Ah!" cried the fire, "when I was in trouble yon 
would not help me." And the fire went on cooking 
Little Half Chick. 

Just then the wind came hurrying along to see what 
all the noise in the king's kitchen was about, and Lit- 
tle Half Chick called to it: 

"Wind, wind, come and help me!" 

"Ah!" cried the wind, "when I was in trouble yon 
would not help me; but come." 

Then the wind lifted Little Half Chick out of the 
broth pot and blew him out of the window. Up and 
down the highways and over the roofs the wind 
whirled him, until Little Half Chick could scarcely 
breathe. On and on they went, until they came to the 
highest steeple in all Madrid. There the wind left Lit- 
tle Half Chick — on the tip-top of the steeple — stand- 
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ing on his one leg and looking oil over the world with 
his one eye. 

And there he stands to-dav. Whichever wav the 
wind blows that way must Little Half Chick turn. 
He can never step down, for this is the story of the 
first weather-cock. 



•THE WIND AND THE SUN 

The Wind and the Sun had a dispute one day as 
to which of the two was the stronger. 

They told of the wonderful things they could do. 

*'I," cried the Sun, "am able to bring the summer, 
to ripen the fruits and grains, and cover the earth with 
flowers." 

"And I," cried the Wind, "can break the trees, and 
move the ships, and bring the winter." 

So they quarreled, and each ended where he had 
begun, thinking that he had the greater power. 

Just then they saw a traveler coming, and they 
agreed that whichever should make the traveler take 
oflf his coat should be counted the stronger. 

The Wind was the first to try, so the Sun went be- 
hind a cloud while the Wind began to blow as hard 
as he could upon the traveler. But the harder he blew 
the more closely did the traveler wrap his coat about 
him, until at last the Wind gave up in despair. 

Then came the Sun and sent his warmest rays right 
down upon the traveler's head. The traveler quickly 
threw open his coat, turned it back, and at last took 
it ofif altogether. 

Kindness effects more than severity. 



^C. M. L. From the fables of iSsop. 
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Cbick in great glee, for now he saw the roofs and 
steeples of Madrid just aliead. When he entered the 
town he saw a splendid castle with soldiers before the 
gates. "This must ht' the king's house," aaid Little 
Half Chick, "and I have i-onie to rule the king's poul- 
try yard." But alas! So soon as the king's took saw 
Little Ualf Chick stumping through the gates, he 
said: 

"The very thing I wanted for the king's dinner," 
and he straightway caught Little Half Chick and 
poppi'd him into the brolh pot. Now, it was wet and 
uncomfortable in the broth pot. 

"Water, water," cried Little Half Chick, "do not 
wet me so!" 

"Ah!" cried the water, "when I was in trouble yon 
would not help me." And the water bubbled and boiled 
around Little Half Chick. 

"Fire, fire, do not cook me," cried Little Half Chick, 

"Ah!" cried the fire, "when I was in trouble you 
would not help me," And the fire went on cooking 
Little Half Chick. 

Just then the wind came hurrying along to see what 
all the noise in the king's kitchen was about, and Lit- 
tle Half Chick called to it: 

"Wind, wind, come and help me!" 

"Ah!" cried the wind, "when I was in trouble you 
would not help me; but come." 

Then the wind lifted Little Half Chick out of the 
broth pot and blew him out of the window. Up and 
down the highways and over the roofs the wind 
whirled Mm, until Little Half Chick could scarcely 
breathe. On and on they went, until they came to the 
highest steeple in all Madrid. There the wind left Lit- 
tle Half Chick — on the tip-top of the steeple — stand- 
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ing on his one leg and looking oil over the world with 
his one eye. 

And there he stands to-day. Whichever way the 
wind blows that way must Little Half Chick turn. 
He can never step down, for this is the story of the 
first weather-cock. 



•THE WIND AND THE SUN 

The Wind and the Sun had a dispute one day as 
to which of the two was the stronger. 

They told of the wonderful things they could do. 

"I," cried the Sun, "am able to bring the summer, 
to ripen the fruits and grains, and cover the earth with 
flowers." 

"And I," cried the Wind, "can break the trees, and 
move the ships, and bring the winter." 

So they quarreled, and each ended where he had 
begun, thinking that he had the greater power. 

Just then they saw a traveler coming, and they 
agreed that whichever should make the traveler take 
oflf his coat should be counted the stronger. 

The Wind was the first to try, so the Sun went be- 
hind a cloud while the Wind began to blow as hard 
as he could upon the traveler. But the harder he blew 
the more closely did the traveler wrap his coat about 
him, until at last the Wind gave up in despair. 

Then came the Sun and sent his warmest rays right 
down upon the traveler's head. The traveler quickly 
threw open his coat, turned it back, and at last took 
it oflf altogether. 

Kindness effects more than severity. 



*C. M. L. From the fables of i^sop. 
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•THE STORY OF PHAETON 



1 



There wfls ont-e a proud boy named Phaeton, who 
tbougbt he was able to do quite everything. But one 
day hie schoolmates laughed at him for being ao 
proud, and Phaeton rtiu home to bis sisters and bia 
mothfr — the beautiful nymph, Clymene — crying: 
"Mother, mother, am I not able to do everything?" 

Clymene stroked his bead sadly. She feared her boy 
would meet with trouble, because he was so proud, but 
she Haid: "Your father was Apollo. You should be aa 
^reat and strong as he. U^o and ask the king of the 
Hun if you are able to do fverything.'' 

So I'liiieton WHS happy once more, and he set out 
on a long journey to the land of the sunrise. He trav- 
eled for many days, until at last he found, at the top 
of a steep mountain, the wonderful palace of the sun. 
Oh, but it was beautiful! — all built and carved by the 
skilled workman, Vulcan. It stood high, upon golden 
columns, and it glittered with emeralds, and topazes, 
and amethysts. The doors were made of silver, and 
the ceilings were all of carved ivory. On the walla 
Vulcan had set marvelous pictures of the earth, the 
sea, and the sky. There were the woods, the rivers, 
and the towns; the sea fairies riding on the fishes, or 
sitting on the rocks to dry their sea-green hair. Last 
of all, Vulcan had painted the sky and all the shining 
stars. 

When Phaeton entered the great thix)ne room the 
light was so bright that it blinded him, for there was 
Phoebus, the king of the sun, all dressed in purple 
and sitting upon a throne which shone with diamonds. 

*C. S. B. Adapted from tbe Greek mytli. 
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Near him stood his servants ready to do his bidding — 
the Dajs, the Months, and the Years. Spring was 
there with a wreath of flowers on her head. Summer 
stood near, with a great sheaf of ripened grain in her 
arms. Autumn's feet were stained with grape juice, 
and Winter wore a mantle of ice and snow. 

But in spite of all this splendor Phoebus reached 
out his hand kindly to Phaeton. "What do you wish, 
my son?" he asked. 

"My father was Apollo,^' said Phaeton. "Am I not 
able to do everything?" 

"You may attempt mighty deeds," said Phoebus. 
"Whatever you ask of me, that will I let you do." 

Phaeton thought for a minute, and then he said: 
"For one day I will drive the chariot of the sun!" 

Then Phoebus was sorry that he had promised so 
much to Phaeton. "My boy," he said, "none but my- 
self may drive the sun; not even Jupiter who hurls 
the thunderbolts. The first part of the way is steep 
to climb, and the middle part is so high to travel that 
1, myself, cannot look down at the earth and seas be- 
neath. The last part of the journey is down so rapid 
a descent that you would fall headlong. From morn- 
ing till night the heaven is turning around, and the 
stars twist about my head. You must pass the Great 
Bear and the Small Bear; the horns of the Bull; the 
Archer, who will shoot at you; the Lion; and the 
Crab, who has such sharp claws. My horses breathe 
fire, and they are so headstrong that you could not 
drive them. Choose more wisely, my son, than to ask 
me this." 

But Phaeton was now bursting with pride. "I toill 
drive the sun," he said. So Phoebus led him out to 
the chariot of the sun. Vulcan had built the chariot, 
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also, with its axlea of go]d, and gold whe<?U witli alii 
fer Bpokes. All about the edge were chrysolites an^l 
diamonds that dazzled and shone. 

Phoebus led the horses from their stalls, and hai 
nessed them. Tlien he bathed Phaeton's face witl 
sweet oils that lh*e san might not burn him. and h»M 
fastened the ra.V8 about Phaeton's head. 

"SI J- son, hold fast to the reins, and spare the whip," 
he said, "Follow the wheel tracks which you will see 
in your path." 

So Phaeton jumped into the chariot, and took the 
reins in his band. But tlie horses knew at once that 
it was not their own master, Phoebus, who was driv- 
ing them. They stamped, and snoi-ted, and breathed 
lire from their nostrilu. The chariot was light with 
only Phaeton in it, so they jumped the bars of th<; 
Day, and they rushed headlong through the clonds 
and away from the old road they had always traveled. 
Phaeton was frightened, indeed, hut he could not 
stop the horses. On and on they went! They scorched 
the paws of the Great Bear and the Small Bear. Old 
Bootes, who was quietly ploughing the skies, dropped 
his plough and ran as far away as the north pole, in 
order to keep cool. At last, right in his path, Phaeton 
saw the Crab with his sharp claws spread out, and 
he was so frightened that he forgot the names of his 
horses, e\en, and he dropped the reins. 

Then the horses dashed off wherever they liked. 
They ran into the moon; they set the clouds to burn- 
ing. Down on the earth the mountains smoked, the 
forests burst into flame, and the seae boiled. The riv- 
ers began drying up; the crops were scorched black, 
I do not know what would have happened in the end, 
had not the mighty Jupiter just then thrust his light- 
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ning sword through the cloads and harled a great 
thnnderbolt at Phaeton. It stopped the horses at 
once, who turned and went slowly back to the palace 
of the san; but poor Phaeton! Down, down he fell, 
like a shooting star, with his hair and clothing all on 
fire — down — on til he dropped in a deep river, and that 
was the end of him! 

For a long time his sisters and his mother. Clymene, 
waited for him. At last his sisters changed to poplar 
trees, which stood on the river bank and dropped tears 
of amber into the water where Phaeton fell. And his 
mother said, sadly: 

"Phaeton was full of pride, but he failed in a great 
undertaking." 



•THE SUN'S SISTERS 

There was once a little prince, and he had for a 
playmate a little peasant boy named I^rs. One morn- 
ing the prince and Lars were shooting with their bows 
and arrows, and wherever Lars aimed there did his 
arrow go, straight — but the prince's arrow fell short 
of the mark every time. This made the little prince 
very cross. 

"I can hit the sun," he said, at last. 

"Very well, then; so can I," said Lars. So the two 
boys pointed their arrows and, whiz, off they went. 
One arrow fell directly, and that was the prince's, but 
the other went on and on. It must have hit the sun, 
for it went out of sight and came back at last with 
a bright gold hen's feather stuck to the end and a tiny 



*C. S. B. Adapted from a Lapland myth. 
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red drop in the grass wbere It fell. "It is mine," crie4 I 
the priDce. I 

"No; it is mine," cried Ijira; and it really was bl«^ I 
you know; bnt the.r went on quarreling, until the king | 
came out to see what was the matter. 

Now, the king did not like to think that a little 
peasant boy could shoot an arrow farther than hie 
own little prince, so lie said very stemly to Lars: 

''Oo at once and find the ben from whom this feather ■ 
came. You are not to tonte back until you bring her'l 
to me." 

Poor little Lars! He went sorrowfully to the king's 
kitchen, where the cook gave him a bag with a dozen 
loaves of breiid and n Icj; of mutton for his journey; 
and then he stiiricd oir In find the golden hen. 

For many days be traveled, looking in all the poul- 
try yards, but there were red hens, and speckled hens, 
and white hens — bo golden hens. He grew so tired 
that one day he lay down under a tree and fell fast 
asleep, and when be awoke there sat an old fox look- 
iog down at him. 

"Where are you going?" asked tlie fox. 

"I am not going anywhere just now," said Lars. 

"Well," said the fox; "when you get up, where are 
you bound for then?" 

"Oh, dear," said I>ars, "to find the golden hen who 
lost this feather, and I don't know which way to 
go." 

The fox smelled of the feather, and then said in a 
whisper: "I know every poultry yard in the worid. 
The golden hen belongs to the Sun's Sisters. Come, 
I'll show you the way." 

So Irfirs and the fox went on and on for days, and 
then up a steep mountain, until they came to the pal- 
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ace of the Sun. It glittered and shone from top to 
bottom, and Lars and the fox crept softly up to the 
palace gate. 

**You must go straight in, looking neither to the 
right nor the left," said the fox to Lars, "until you 
come to the poultry yard. Snatch the golden hen, and 
run back again as fast as you can. I will wait out- 
side." 

Lars went in through the gate very softly, looking 
straight ahead, past the beautiful gardens, and nearly 
to the poultry yard, when he happened to spy a win- 
dow which was open. He forgot all that the fox had 
told him, and he went over and peeped in the win- 
dow. It was the prettiest room inside that Lars had 
ever seen — ^all pink and gold, like the sky in the early 
morning. And on a gold bed lay a little girl fast asleep. 
She was such a pretty little girl that Lars couldn't 
help climbing over the window-sill and tip-toeing 
across to look at her. Her golden hair quite covered 
the pillow, and her cheeks were rosy. It was the Prin- 
cess Sunrise, and Lars kissed her softly. 

She never awoke, so Lars climbed out of the window 
again, and went on to the poultry yard. There was a 
crowd of ducks, and geese, and turkeys, and cocks, and 
one little golden hen, but the minute they saw Lars 
they all set up such a cackling, and crowing, and 
quacking that it awoke the Princess Sunrise, and she 
came to the window. 

"What do you want, boy?" she called out to Lars. 

"I was just trying to catch your golden hen," said 
Lars. 

"Oh, you mustn't do that; that would be stealing," 
said the Princess; but when she saw how sorrowful 
Lars looked^ she said: "If you can bring me my sister. 
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Sunset, whom the trolds took away. I will give joa 
nij golden hen." 

Ho Lura wcot back to the fox and told him wbat 
bad happened. 

"Tou've made a fine mess of it," said the foi; "bat, 
come, we must find the trolds," 

So ham and the fox went on and on, and ap another 
Bleep mountain, until they came lo the great, black 
castle where the trolds lived. 

"You stay outside this time,"' said the fox. "I will 
go in and fetch the princess." 

The fox went np and rapped loudly at the trolds' 
front door. The trolda were all at tea, and they had 
their timdles lighted. They called out; "Who's there?" 

'■It IB 1," said the fox, "come to dance with you." 

The trolds loved to dance more than anything else, 
so they called out at once: "Come in!" And the fox 
went inside. 

There was the Princess Sunset, aa pretty as her sis- 
ter; only lier hair was dark, and her eyes shone like 
two stars, and her cheeks were red instead of pink. 

"Yon may dance with her, first, if you like," said 
the trolds, who were really very good-natured little 
men. 

So the fox put his paws around the princess' waist, 
and they l>egan dancing. Bound and round they 
whirled, and whenever they came near a candle the 
fox blew it out, until it was so dark the trolds could 
not see. Out of the door they danced, and on to Lars. 

"Take the princess home quick!" said the fox to 
liars. Then he called to the trolds: "This way, this 
way." He led them a long chase over hill and dale, 
until he left them sticking fast in a muddy marsh, and 
then he went home. 
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Bnt Lars took the Princess Snnset home to the pal- 
ace of the Sun. The Princess Sunrise gave him her 
golden hen, and Lars carried the hen to the king. But 
he decided that he would not play any more with the 
cross little prince, so he went back, after a while, to 
stay with the Princess Sunrise always, and help her 
to make the new days. 



•TOM, THE WATER BABY 

Once upon a time there was a little chimney sweep, 
and his name was Tom. He lived in a great town in 
the North Country, where there were plenty of chim- 
neys to sweep, and plenty of money for Tom to earn 
and his master to spend. Tom could not read, nor 
write; and he never washed himself. He cried half the 
time when he climbed the dark flues, and the soot 
got in his eyes, and his master beat him, and he had 
not enough to eat; he laughed the other half, when 
he was playing with the boys, or jumping over the 
posts at leap-frog. 

One day a smart little groom diove into the court 
where Tom lived, and he said that Mr. Grimes, Tom's 
master, was to come up the next morning to a big 
house where the chimneys needed sweeping. Then he 
rode away again. 

I dare say you never got up at three o'clock of a 
midsummer morning. But it is the pleasantest time 
of the twenty-four hours, and that was the time Tom 
and his master set out for the big house. Mr. Grimes 
rode the donkey in front, and Tom with the brushes 
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walked l>ehiiid, oat of the court, and up the Btreet, 
paat the closed window shutters, past the roofa all 
shiuiu); pra.v in the gray dawn. 

On and on they went, and Tom looked and looked, 
for ho had never heen so far in the conntrr before. 
And now they hud gone three niilea or more, and they 
came to the lodge gatea before the big house. 

(irimi'8 rang at the gate, and out came the keeper 
and opened it. Then the keeper went with them, around 
the buck way, and into a little back door. In a paa- 
cage the bouaekeeper met them, and she gave Grimes 
Bolemu orders about the chimneyB. And Grimes lis- 
tened, and miil, under his breath, to Tom: "Mind that, 
you little beggar!" 

Then they came to a big room and, after a whimper, 
and a kick or two from hia master, into the grate went 
Tom with his brushes, and up the chimney. 

I don't know how many chimneys he swept, but he 
got quite tired and puzzled, too. They were crooked 
chimneys, and, somehow, Tom lost hia way in thera. 
At last, what did he do but come down the wrong one, 
and found himself standing in a room — the like he had 
never seen before. 

The room was all dressed in white — white window 
curtains, white bed curtains, white furniture, and 
white walls. The carpet was all over gay little flow- 
ers, and the walls were hung with pictures. He saw 
a washing-stand, with soap, and brushes, and towels; 
all for washing. "She must be a very dirty lady," 
thought Tom. 

Tlien, looking toward the bed, lie saw the "dirty 
lady." Under a snow-white coverlet, upon a snow- 
white pillow, lay the most beautiful little girl Tom 
had ever seen. Her cheeks were as white as the pil- 
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low, and her hair, like threads of gold, was spread all 
over the bed. Tom wondered if she could be one of 
the wax dolls he had seen in the shops; but, no — she 
coald breathe. 

"Are all people like that when they are washed?" 
wondered Tom. 

He looked at his hands, and tried to rub off the soot. 
Then he saw, standing close to him, a little, ragged, 
ugly, black dwarf. It was himself, reflected in a mir- 
ror; and Tom found out that he was dirty! 

He burst into tears, and tried to climb up the chim- 
ney again, but the fender upset with a terrible noise. 
Up jumped the little lady, and, seeing Tom, began 
screaming. In ran her nurse from the next room, and 
Tom jumped out of the window and down to the gar- 
den below. The gardener, and the groom, and the 
dairy-maid, and Mr. Grimes all ran after Tom, but he 
made for the woods, and they could not catch him. 

But when he got into the woods, the boughs laid 
hold of his legs, and poked into his face, and scratched 
him. Still, he pushed bravely on through it all. On 
and on he went — over a great moor, where there were 
huge spiders, and green lizards, and little foxes; 
higher and higher, up a hill and then down the other 
side, until he was a long way off from Mr. Grimes. 

He was tired and hungry, for the sun was high now, 
but on he went like the brave little man he was — a 
mile off, and a thousand feet down. Of course, he 
dirtied everything as he went. There has been a black 
smudge all down the crag ever since; and there have 
been more black beetles, for Tom dirtied the papa of 
them all. 

On and on! He was so thirsty and footsore! But, 
at last, he came to a neat, pretty little cottage, with 
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clipped yew hedgt^s all around the gardea, and yews 
inside, loo, cut inio peacocks, and trmnpetB, and («i- 
pots, and all sorts of queer shapes. He came slowly 
up to the open door; and then i)eeped in, half afraid. 

And there, by the fireplace, sat the nit.'est old woman 
that ever was seen, in her red petticoat, and short 
dimity gown, and clean white cap, with a black silk 
haadkerchief over it, tied ujider her chin. At her feet 
sat the grandfather of all the cats. 

"What art thou, and what dost thou want?" she 
cried, as she Baw Tom. "A dirty chimney sweep! Away 
with thee!" 

"Water!" said poor little Tom, quite faint. 

The old woman looked at him through her specta- 
cles. "The bairn's ill," she said. So she gave Tom a 
cup of milk and a bit of bread, and put him in an out- 
house on sweet, soft hay, and bade him sleep. Then 
she went in again, but Tom did not fall asleep. 

He turned and tossed. He seemed to hear the little 
lady crying to him: "Ob, you're so dirty!" And he 
kept saying, thongh he was half asleep: "I must be 
clean. I must be clean." 

All of a sudden he found himself, not in the out- 
house upon the hay, but in the middle of a meadow, 
with a stream of water just before him. He had come 
there on his own legs, between sleep and awake, and 
he was not a bit surprised. He lay down in the grass 
and looked at the clear, clear water. He dipped his 
hands in and found it cool, so cool! 

"I will be a fish," he said. "I will swim in the water. 
I must be clean!" 

Bo he pulled off his poor, ragged clothes, and he put 
his little hot, sore feet in the water, and then his legs 
— and he suddenly saw a beautiful fairy rising up out 
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of the water and reaching her hands to him. Green 
water weeds floated around her sides, and white water 
lilies around her head. The fairies of the stream came 
up from the bottom and circled around her, for she 
was their queen; and she said to them, as she took 
Tom in her strong arms: "I have brought you a new 
little brother!'' 

Then Tom fell asleep — the sunniest, coziest, quietest 
sleep that ever he had in his life, because the fairies 
had taken him. And now comes the most wonderful 
part of the story. When Tom awoke he was swimming 
about in the stream, as white, and clean, and happy 
as possible. He was not a poor little chimney sweep 
any longer. The fairies had turned him into a water- 
baby. 



•T.ATONA AND THE RUSTICS 

This is the story of the first frogs. 

There was once a beautiful goddess named Latona. 
Now, Latona had two little babies, and there was no 
room for them in the palace of the gods on Mount 
Olympus, so Latona came down to earth, and wan- 
dered here and there to find a place to stay. The babies 
were very heavy to carry, and Latona grew tired and 
parched with thirst. At last she came to a pond of 
clear, cool water, in a field; so she laid her babies in 
the grass and stooped down to drink and bathe the 
dust from her face. 

There were some country people working In the 
field, gathering willow branches and weaving them 
into baskets, and they began telling Latona to go awaj 
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from tlifir pond. At first I^tona thouglit thej could 
not ini':iii \v)i»t tlit>^ said, aod llie babies cooed and 
stpetcbcd out their little arnia to be talieD and played 
with. Itiit tlie country people again told Ijitona to 
leave tlieir pond, and they stepped in the water, stir- 
ring up the mud nt the bottom with their feet, so glie 
could not drinlc nor batlie. Then they called to La- 
tona: "Come ftnd drinlf, come and drink." 

Latona was vt-ry angry. ''You shail never leave the 
pond, wicked riiaticB," »he cried. She spread her l>eau- 
tifnl hands over them, and the strangest thing hap- 
l»ened! The voices of the country people became harsh 
and shrill; their throats were bloated. Their mouths 
strelciKil !is far as tlieir ears. Their necks shrank nn- 
til they had none at all, and their akin became green 
and spotted. They could not raise their feet, nor 
walk. They were able only to hop about, and just the 
tops of their heads showed atjove the water. 

latona had turned the selfish country people into 
frogs, and you may hear them in the pond, now, croak- 
ing: "Come and drink, come and drink," for that is 
all they are able to say. 



•HOW WE FIRST CAME TO HAVE UMBRELLAS 

This is how we first came to have umbrellas. 

One sunny morning in April a wee brownie started 
out for a walk. He wore a brown jerkin, and brown 
breeches, and brown pointed shoes, and a little brown 
pointed cap, as all brownies should, quite new and 
quite fresh. He carried his basket over his arm, for 



I 
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he had a bit of marketing to do by tlie way; and lie 
skipped along, dodging the beetles, and peeping in the 
doors of the ant hills, as merry as any brownie oonld 
be on a sunny morning in April. 

He bought him a jar of butter at a buttercup shop, 
and a jar of honey from a wandering bee. He stopped 
a green measuring worm to see if he had grown tall 
in the night, but he had not a bit. He was just going 
home again, when — ''Bless me! What's that?" said the 
brownie. The sunny April day had changed to a show- 
ery April day, and it was raining! 

It is quite bad enough to be a child and out of doors 
when it rains, but think of being a tiny, wee little 
mite of a brownie, with fresh new clothes, and every 
raindrop as full as a bucket, because you are so tiny! 
He ran so fast that the jar of honey and the pot of 
butter rattled like a pair of kettledrums. He crept 
under the tallest blades of grass, and tried to cover 
himself with a plantain leaf; but it was of no use — the 
raindrops fell thicker and faster, and he grew more 
drenched every minute. 

At last he saw, just a little way ahead, a fine, broad 
toadstool. That would make a good roof! He ran as 
fast as his little legs would carry him, nearly drop- 
ping his basket in his haste to get under the friendly 
toadstool. 

But, ah! some one else needed shelter from the 
weather, too. The brownie ran straight into a huge, 
fat, gray dormouse, who lay safe and dry under the 
toadstool, winking and blinking at the drops trickling 
through the grass. 

Poor little brownie! He trembled with fright. The 
dormouse looked, to him, as large as a bear, and he 
was so afraid. But it was warm and dry under the 
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tuadstool. and very wet outside, Th(? donnouso did 
not aee him, and he kept on the other eide of the stalk, 
just peeping otit now and then. 

He began fugging a bit at the toadstool. It was 
very heavy; but never mind. Tug. tug — up it oatoe, 
and ofE acampeivd the brownif with the toadstool 
over his head, and the dorniouBe left ont in the rain. 

"See the brownie!" cried the crickets, and the 
beetles, and the graashoppers, and the ants; "see the 
brownie with a toadstool over his head to keep off the 
rain!" 

By and by. a large, grownup person, with very 
sharp eyes, saw the brownie, too. And the grown up 
person went off at osce ajid made himself a larger 
toadstool from iron and wood and cloth to hold over 
his head when it rained. So that is how we first came 
to have umbrellas. 



•"WHO LIKES THE RAIN?" 

"I," SAID the duck, "I call it fun, 
For 1 have my little red rubbers on. 
They make a cunning Ihreetoed track 
In the soft, cool mud; quack, quack!" 

"I," cried the dandelion, "I. 
My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry." 
And she lifted her little yellow head 
Out of her green and grassy bed, 

"I hope 'twill pour; I hope 'twill pour," 
Croaked the tree toad from his gray bark door. 




"00 Bcamperad the brownie with the toad stool over bis bead.' 
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"For, with a broad leaf for a roof, 
I'm always safely waterproof." 

Sang the brook: "I welcome every drop. 
Come down, dear raindrops; never stop 
Until a broad river you make of me. 
And then I will carry you to the sea." 



•THE ORIOLE'S JOURNEY 

Far away in the Southland, two orioles had built 
their nest in an orange tree. The nest was a beautiful 
little gray basket hung far out on a forked bough, 
where the warm winds rocked it gently to and fro. 
It was just the place for a home, there among the 
sweet orange blossoms and the gay oranges. The peo- 
ple in the house nearby said that the orioles and the 
oranges must have been made to go together — ^be<iause 
they matched so well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oriole led a very happy life, with never 
a care or a worry; and they chirped and sang to each 
other until it made one happy just to be near them. 
But one day Mrs. Oriole was quiet and sad. She did 
not sing so gayly, or seem so happy in the nest. Every 
little while she would fly to the top branch of the 
tree and look far away. At last Mr. Oriole said: 
"What is it, my dear? Why do you seem so sad?" 

"I can't quite tell," said Mrs. Oriole, "but I think 
I want to fly away. Do you remember the place where 
we built our first nest?" 

"Oh, yes, indeed," chirped Mr. Oriole. "It was in the 
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Northland, and wa built it in the apple tree close b; 
the orchard jpite." 

"Yes," eaid Mrs, Oriole; "and do you remember how 
happy we nil were that year? The brook uuder the 
tree simg lo us, aud the beea and butterllies ealled on 
U8 — oh, thL- dear old orchard! ^hall we ever have sucb 
a home again?" 

80 they ehirj'ed and twittered until the sun went to 
bed, and then they tucked their heads under their 
wings and went to bed, too. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Oriole were astir early, 
and out for a little flight. "Listen," said Mrs. Oriole, 
"the children in the bonne are singin);^: 'The orchard, 
the dfar old orchard,' and I heard the motlier saying 
that to-morrow they were to start North, It makes 
me want to go, too." 

"Why should we not?" said Mr. Oriole. "I, too, lon^ 
for our old home. Let us go, too, back to the North." 

"When?" said Mrs. Oriole. "To-day?" 

"Why not at once?" said Mr. Oriole. "We must get 
an early start. There's nothing like being on time." 

"Tweet, tweet," chirj»ed Mrs. Oriole. "You are right. 
Let us start at once, after we have said good-bye to 
our winter home." 

Back to the nest they flew, and around and around 
the tree, calling good-bye to all their friends. Then 
they spread their wings and started on tlieir bmg jour- 
ney to the North. They flew fast, but the sun was 
down before they caught a glimpse of the dear old 
orchard. There were plenty of trees on the way, 
though, and they flew into one and spent the night 
with their beads tucked under their wings. 

As soon as the sun peejKPd over the hills, they were 
up aud away. It was a merry journey. Every now and 
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then they would light on a swaying bough and sing 
the song of home. 

"Do you know our orchard?" they sang to the broad 
river they passed, and the river said: "When I was 
only a little brook I ran throw p:h it." 

"Do you know our orchard?" they called down to a 
spotted toad. The toad only blinked at them in the 
sunshine, and croaked: "I know my stone, and the 
meadow grass. Stay here and I'll show you how to be 
comfortable." 

But they thanked him and hurried on. "Do you 
know our meadow?" they asked of a wandering breeze. 

"Hush, hush; listen, listen," sang the breeze. "I 
stole through there two days ago, and I whispered to 
the buds on the apple trees that it was time to awake. 
It is a beautiful place, but far from here." 

"Then we must fly the faster," said the orioles, and 
on they sped. Several daj's passed, and still they jour- 
neyed on, asking news of the orchard of all they met. 
At last, one evening, as the sun was dropping to rest 
in a soft cloud, Mrs. Oriole twittered: "I see the or- 
chard, the dear old orchard." 

And as the gray twilight was creeping down, two 
happy orioles flew back to the apple tree by the or- 
chard gate. 



•THE TONGUE-CUT SPARROW 

Once upon a time, in the Land of the Lotus, there 
lived two children — little Taro and little 0-Kaku. 
Now, little Taro was a good boy. He never caught 
butterflies, he never teased the lady-bugs, and he never 
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illed him ^1 



followed Kami-Kudzu. the rag man, or called 
names. But little O-Knku, who v/an aa pretty as the 
pink chr,ysaut hem urns for which she was named, waa 
a naughty little girl. 8hp would not beat millet, she 
would not watch the melon patch, ahe would not carrj 
father his aaki^. Her mother often aaid to her: 



"We keep a dog to guard the house, 
A cow 1b uaefnl, too; 
We keep a cat to spy a mouse, 
But what can mother do 
With a naughty girl like you?'* 



I 



One day there came hopiiing along to the house a 
[ifior, stray sparrow. Mother opened the screen, and 
let him in; Taro took htm to the fire to dry off his 
feathers. They gave him rice to eat, and the sparrow 
decided to live in that house. He grew to be a use- 
ful sparrow, for he sang all day long and helped the 
housework along. Each morning he watched for the 
pink light oo the mountain, and called: 

"The day haa come, 
I hear the cock. 
Now rise and dreas, 
'Tia aix o'clock." 

But 0-Kaku did not love the sparrow Id the leaat. 
Perhaps it was because he was so good and indus- 
trious a little bird. One day, when mother had made 
her starch the cotton clothes, the sparrow came and 
perched himself on the ironing-board. He began to 
eing a sweet little aong; but, all in a minnte, O-Eakn 
seized him by the wings; ahe cut hia poor little tongue. 
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Oh, it was a cruel thing to do, for the little sparrow 
coald never sing again. So out of the window flew the 
poor little tongue-cut sparrow, and down the street, 
and over the meadows — far, far away. 

Taro was very angry with 0-Kaku when he found 
what she had done. He cried, too, for he felt so sorry 
for the poor little bird, out in the world, and not able 
to sing a note. One morning when no one was looking 
he tied some red bean cakes in a bit of his mother's 
obi, and away he started in search of the tongue-cut 
sparrow. 

He traveled far and wide, over the rice flelds, and 
up the hill sides. When it came night he slept under 
a pine tree, and when the morning dawned he ate one 
of his cakes and started on again. Wherever he w^ent 
and whatever creature he met — the wild hare, the 
badger, or the field mouse — he asked : "Have you seen 
a tongue-cut sparrow, a poor little tongue-cut spar- 
row?" 

At last one day he came upon a large black cricket 
who sat at the top of a hemp stalk sunning herself. 

"Oh, cricket," cried Taro, "have you seen a tongue- 
cut sparrow?" 

The black cricket said not a word, but stretched her 
legs a little. Taro was about to go on again, when the 
cricket came slowly down the stalk and started up the 
mountain in the path just ahead of Taro. 

"I may as well follow her," thought Taro to him- 
self. Up and up, and still higher went the cncket, un- 
til she came to the tip-top of the mountain. Then she 
stopped and began dining off a bit of millet by the 
side of the road; but, what do you suppose Taro saw? 

On the top of the mountain lay a beautiful garden, 
with a pond in the center full of lotus blossoms, and 
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all about the pond were trees — peat-h tpet«, eherry 
trecB, plum trees — all id blossom and the air fragrant 
with tho perfume. In a nice little thatehed houee in 
the pinkest of the peach trees was the little tongae- 
cut sparrow and all his family. 

He was not eorrowfiil, but very happy and over- 
joyed to see little Taro ngain. He invited Taro np into 
his nest, and they all dined off sugar cakes and sak^. 
When the feast was over, the sparrow brought out 
two baskets — one quite large, and the other small. 

"I want to make you a present, Taro," said the spar- 
row. "Which of these baskets should you like?" 

Taro was a polite little boy, so he chose the smaller 
of the two baskotsj, and. Ihaukinf; the sparrow for hia 
plf.'isiint call, stai'ted Iiiiiiu' down the mountain side 
again. The basket grew heavier and heavier all the 
way. When at last Taro reached home and peeped un- 
der the cover, it was like the feast of lanterns to aee 
what was inside. There were toys, red kites, and sing- 
ing tops, and gay balls, and rice monkeys; there were 
rolls of bright silk and bags of gold. Was there ever 
so marvelous a basket? and all for Taro! 

Little 0-Knku grew very curious. 

"Where does the sparrow live, Taro?" she asked. 
"I am sorry I cut his tongue." 

So Taro told her the way to go; and she, too, started 
np the mountain; nor did she stop until she came to 
the garden and the house of the tongue-cut sparrow. 
The sparrow invited 0-Kaku to dine, also, and when 
she had Suished he offered her two baskets, as welt. 
Of course little 0-Kaku chose the heavy one, and for- 
getting to say "thank you" even, she started home 
again. 

Bat> oh, when she came to the house and opened her 
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basket! — ^it was not full of toys. Ah, no; but out 
jumped a swarm of little black elves, and they pulled 
O-Kaku's hair, and scratched her, and screamed in her 
ears, and at last they picked her up and flew off with 
her through the window. 

No one knew where the little black elves took 
O-Kaku. After a while they brought her home to her 
mother and Taro again, but that was after she had 
learned to be good and kind to every one — even a 
little sparrow. 



•THE LEGEND OF THE WOODPECKER 

There was once a little old woman who lived all 
alone at the top of a hill. She was the tiniest, neatest 
little old woman you ever saw, and she always wore 
a shiny black dress, and a gay little red bonnet on her 
head, and a big white apron with a floppy white bow 
tied behind. 

But because she lived alone, and thought of no one 
but herself, this little old woman had grown very 
selflsh. She never invited any one to drink a cup of 
tea with her, and she never gave presents to any- 
body. 

One day, when the little old woman was baking 
round cakes with plums in them, a tired, hungry man 
came up the hill and rapped at her door. 

"May I have a cake?" he asked. **I am hungry, and 
I have no money to pay you, but whatever you wish 
for, that shall you have." 

The little old woman looked at her cakes, and she 
decided that they were too large and plump to give 
away. So she broke off a wee little bit of dough, and 



*C. S. B. Adapted from Phoebe Gary's poem. 
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put it in the oven to bake. It puffeO and swelled; 
and wben it was done slip decided that this cake, also, 
was too nice and brown for tlie liungrj.- man. She 
broke off a tinier bit of dough, and tlipn one smaller 
still, but each came ont of tlie oven as fat and brown 
a cake as the first, and ebe set them all on a high 
cnpboard shelf, because she thought thej were too 
good to be given away. Then, at last, she took a bit , 
of dou[;h as wee as the head of a pin, and put it iii'_ 
the oven lo bake, but this, too, came out a fine, large,^ 
ci'isp cake; so the old woman hid it in the cupboards 
with the others, and broaght out a dry crost of bread 
for the hungry man. 

The poor man juat looked at the crust, and then he 
was fforte. before you could wink your eye. But the 
little old woman began to feel sorry to think how un- 
kind and selfish she had been. 

"I wish I were a bird!" she said. "Then I could fiy 
to that hungry man with the largest cake on the 
shelf." 

And, all at once, the little old woman began to 
grow smaller and smaller. Her nose changed to a 
beak, her arms stretched out until they were winge, 
iind her feet became claws. She was really the bird 
she had wished to be, and the wind whisked her np 
the chimney and over the hill to the woods. 

If you look, you may see her to-day. She still wears 
her shiny black dress, her white apron, and the gay 
little red bonnet upon her head; but all day long she 
must run up and down the trunks of the trees, peck- 
ing hep food from the hard bark. Listen, and yon will 
hear her tap, tap, tapping away; the selfish little old 
woman who was changed to the red-headed wood- 
pecker. 
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•HOW THE ROBIN- S BREAST BECAME RED 

Long ago, in the far Northland, where it is very 
cold, there was, once upon a time, a great, blazing fire. 
All day and all night a hunter and his little boy took 
care of it and kept it burning brightly. There was no 
other Are in the whole world, and the squirrels and 
the rabbits, and the chipmunks crept near to warm 
their toes before they hurried away for their winter 
stores, and all the Indians came for coals, that they 
might cook their food. 

But one day the hunter became very ill, and he was 
obliged to leave his son quite alone tending the fire. 
For days and days, and nights and nights, the little 
boy bravely kept it burning, running off to the woods 
for twigs, and hastening back to toss them upon the 
blaze. But at last he was too tired to keep his eyes 
open any longer; so his head began nodding, and he 
fell fast asleep on the ground. 

In the deep woods of the Northland lived a wicked 
old white bear. With his bright eyes he had been peer- 
ing out from behind the pine trees, and watching the 
fire. He hated all warm things, and he wished to put 
the fire out, but he was afraid of the hunter's sharp- 
pointed arrows. When the little boy closed his eyes, 
the bear laughed to himself and began to step o^ly 
nearer, and nearer, and nearer the fire. 

"Now is my chance!" he said. "We will have no fire 
in the Northland." 

Then he jumped with his big, wet feet upon the 
logs, and trod on the coals, and tramped back and 
forth, until he could not see a spark. Then he went 



^Adapted from Cook's "Nature Myths." 
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back to bis cave in tlie woods agaio, for he t 
the fire was quite dead. 

But up in a hemlock tree sat the little gray robin 
who lives in the Northland, and she felt very sorry 
when she saw what the white heiir bad done. She flut- 
tered down to the ground, and over to the place where 
the fire had been, and ahe found — what do jou think? 
— one tiny spark of flame that was still burning, and 
one little red coal! Then the gray robin began hop- 
ping about, and flapping her little, gray wings, and 
fanning the tiny epark to make it burn brighter. And 
the red coal began to crackle, and the flames to bum 
higher and higher, until they scorched the poor robin's 
breast; but she never minded at all, she was so happy 
that the fire was beginning to hla^e aRain. 

When it was burning away cheerily once more, as 
if nothing had happened, the little boy awoke, and the 
robin flew back to the hemlock tree, but the old white 
bear just growled and growled, to think that the fire 
was safe. And the robin, who had always been only 
a gray color all over, looked down where the flames 
had burned her breast, and it had turned a beautiful 
golden red. After that every gray robin had a pretty 
red breast, too, for the bird who kept the Are was the 
grandmother of them all, 

^^k people in the Northland love the robin very 
mu^indeed, and this is the story they tell of how ahe 
came to have her red breast, 

•HOW THE APPLE BIX)SSOM CAME BACK 
Once upon a time, not so very long ago, there stood 
in a large orchard a beautiful Apple Tree- All through 
•Copyright bj "The Outlook.' 
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the long winter it had held out bare branches. The 
March sun had whispered to it that spring had come. 
But the cold March winds wei-e not a bit polite, and 
would answer: "No, it hasn't.'' 

At last, however, Apple Tree began to feel so nice 
and warm that she thought the March sun was right, 
and she began to think about getting a new spring 
gown. The warm April rains helped her, and her buds 
opened and grew; first into liny leaves, and then into 
larger ones, until Apple Tree was wearing a beautiful 
green dress. All through April she wore it, and was 
very happy. Then, as the trees about her put on bright 
colors, and she saw Peach and Pear Tree in pink and 
white, something seemed to tell her to try what she 
could do. 

So, with the showers, the gentle winds, and the 
warm sun as dressmakers, Apple Tree's green dress 
was soon covered with lovely pink and white flowers. 
And the air all about seemed as sweet as if she car- 
ried a great many handkerchiefs with some lovely per- 
fume on each. The Apple Tree felt very glad and 
proud, and very much pleased when every one who 
passed said: "Oh, how lovely!" 

But, only a week or two later, a damp wind and cold 
rain came and beat down on her spring suit, until it 
was quite spoiled. Then Apple Tree was so sori^Bhat 
she let her tear-drops fall with the rain. HeHRind 
Mother Nature did not scold her at all, but only said: 
"Don't cry about the blossoms, dear; some time you 
will see them again." 

So, all summer long, Apple Tree looked and waited, 
for she knew that Mother Nature always told the 
truth. Her arms grew full of apples, and sometimes 
they seemed too heavy to hold any longer. Always, 
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when she was ver.v tii-ed, t-aiiK- thi^ wlimpi-r: "Wait 
little while. Your time is coming. You will see joor 
blossoms again.'* 

And, at last, one 8unn.v September day, one yellow 
apple after another slipped from lier liold aoci lay in 
Ibe grass beneath. While .\pple Tree wondered what 
wonld hapiM>n, a lady and a little boy came through 
the orcliard and stopped to pick and eat some apples. 

"Kohert," Bald the mother, "did you ever see thO' 
IiloKSom in the apple?" 

"Oh, no, mother. PleoHe show it to me!" 

Apple Tree l>ent her tall head so she conld hear 
and aee. Could it be that, now, she would And the 
blosnoina that shf had lost last spring? The lady care- 
fully cut an apple all aniund, halfway between the 
blossom and the stem. And as she laid the halves be- 
fore her little boy she pointed to the blossom, which 
showed plainly in both ends. 

And iVpple Tree held the rest of the fruit tightly in 
her arms — sure that in each one of her apples lay a 
blossom she had loved months before. 



•APPLE SEED JOHN 

Therf was once a farmer who had worked in the 
fields all his life. Every year he had ploughed and 
planted and harvested, and no one else had raised 
such fine crops as he. It seemed as if he needed to 
only touch the corn to have it yellow and ripen upon 
the ear, or lay his hand upon the rough bark of a tree 

■C. S. R Adapted iTom (bo legenda assodated with John Chap- 
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to be sure that the blossoms would show and the 
branches hang low with fruit. 

But, after years and years, the farmer grew to be an 
old man. His hair and beard became as white as the 
blossoms on the pear trees, and his back was bent and 
crooked, because he had worked so hard. He could 
only sit in the sunshine and watch some one else 
ploughing and planting where he wanted so much to 
plough and plant. And he felt very unhappy, because 
he wished to do something great for other people, and 
he was not able, for he was poor. 

But one morning he got down his stout cane from 
the chimney corner, and he slung an empty bag over 
his crooked old shoulders, and he started out into the 
world, because he had thought of a good deed that 
even an old man could do. 

Over the meadows and through the lanes he trav- 
eled, stopping to speak to the little wild mice, or the 
crickets, or the chipmunks, who knew him — all of 
them — and were never afraid when he went by. At 
every farmhouse he rested and rapped at the door and 
asked for — what do you think? — ^just a few apples! 
And the farmers had so many apples that they were 
glad to give some of them away, and the old man's 
bag was soon full to the very brim. 

On and on he went, until he left the houses far be- 
hind, and took his way through the deep woods. At 
night he slept upon a bed of moss out under the stars, 
with the prairie dogs barking in his ears, and the owls 
hooting in the tops of the trees; and in the morning 
he started on his way again. 

When he was hungry he ate of the berries that grew 
in the woods, but not one of his apples — oh, no! 
Sometimes an Indian met him, and they walked along 
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One evening, as Baueia nnd Philemon sat in their 
t'ottiige door, they flaw two strangers coming siowly 
up the hill. There wsa a great noiBe of shooting, and 
the barking of dogs from the tillage, for the people 
were following tb^ atrangers, and jeering at them he- 
v(ine.e they were footsore, and ragged, and weary. 

"Let us go to meet them," rried old Raucis, "and ask I 
them to share our supper, and stay with us for the I 
night." 

So Baucis and riiilemon bronght the atrangera, wha<^ 
were quite faint for food, to their cottage, and thc^J 
spread before them all that they had, which was verj 
little — a half a loaf of browu bread, a tiny bit ofl 
honey from their own hives, and a pitcher of milk. 
The pitcher waa only partly toll, and when Philemon 
had filled two bowls for the etrangers, there was but 
a drop left. 

The strangers ate as if they had never tasted any- 
thing aa good, although the supper was exceedingly 
small. 

"More of this delicious milk, Philemon!" cried one 
of the strangers, and, as Philemon took the pitcher to 
drain the last drop into the bowl, a wonderful fountain 
of milk burst forth from the bottom of the pitcher, so 
that the more she poured the more there remained. 

And it was so with the loaf, which stayed always 
the same size, although the two strangers cut elicc 
after slice, praising Philemon for its sweetness and 
lightness. The houey grew the color of gold, and 
sweeter each minute; and the single, tiny hunch of 
grapes grew to a bunch of such size that the strangers 
were not able to eat it, and the grapes filled all tlie 
cottage with their wonderful fragrance. 

"These are strange travelers!" whispered the old 
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couple to each other, "who are able to do such mar- 
velous things." 

That night Baucis and Philemon slept upon the 
floor, that the strangers might have their bed; and in 
the morning they went to the edge of the hill to see 
the strangers safely started on their homeward way. 

"The villagers are thoughtless and rude," said Bau- 
cis. "I hope they may not torment you again, good 
sirs." 

But the strangers smiled, and pointed to the foot of 
the hill. There was no village there. Where it had 
stood a blue lake rippled, covering, with its clear wa- 
ters, the houses and the trees. Baucis and Philemon 
rubbed their eyes in wonder. 

"People with no love in their hearts shall not live 
upon the earth," said the strangers. "As for you, my 
good people, we thank you; and whatever you wish 
for most, that shall be given you." 

As they spoke, the strangers vanished from sight, 
like mist in the morning sky; and Baucis and Phile- 
mon turned to see that their tiny cottage had disap- 
peared also, and in its place stood a tall, white marble 
palace, with a beautiful park all about. 

So the old couple went in, and they lived in their 
palace a great, great while, taking good care of their 
wonderful pitcher. No one ever passed their door 
without having a drink from the bubbling fountain of. 
milk, and Baucis and Philemon were so happy doing 
good deeds for others that they never thought of wish- 
ing for an^-thing for themselves. 

But, after years and years had passed they grew 
very old. 

"I wish we might never die, but could always stay 
together!" said Baucis, one day, to Philemon. 
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The next moruing, where the tall marble palace had 
Hloiid, (here was uothint; save a few stones with the 
II1089 tl''"*i''g over theui; Philemon and Bam-is were 
gone; but there, on the hilltop, stood two Itfautiful 
trees — an oali tree and a linden — with their braiichea 
all twined and twisted together. 

■'I am old Baucis!" wiiispered the oak, 

"I am Philemon!" sighed tht- linden — and there thejr 

stand to-day, rjuite close to each other, and always 

ready to spread thfir leafy shade over every tired 

stranger who diances to climb tlie bill. 



•THE LITTLE PI^E TREE WHO WISHED FOE 
NEW LEAVES 

Out in the woods there grew a little pine tree, and 
its leaves were long, slender, green needles. 

But the little tree did not like ita needlea, 

"I wish that I had beautiful leaves," It thoDght. "I 
wish that I might have leaves different from any of 
the other trees. If I could have my wish, I would 
have leaves all of shining gold." 

After a while it came night, and the little tree went 
to Bleep, and the Angel of the trees walked through 
the woods. In the morning the little tree had leaves 
of shining gold. 

"How very beautiful I am!" it thought. "How my 
leaves sparkle in the sun! Now I shall always be 
happy!" 

Foolish little pine tree! It was not happy for long. 

In the night a man cjime to the woods with a bag, 

■Adapted [rom a Germaa legend. 
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He picked off all the gold leaves, and took them home 
with him. Then the poor little tree had no leaves. 
"What shall I do?" it ened. "I will not wish for gold 
leaves again." 

"How pretty glass leaves would look! They would 
sparkle in the sun, but the man would not take them. 
I wish that I could have leaves of glass." 

That night the Angel of the trees walked through 
the woods again. In the morning, when the sun peeped 
over the hill it looked at the little pine tree. All the 
other trees looked at it, too. 

How beautiful it was! It had glass leaves now, and 
they sparkled in the bright sunshine. The little tree 
was happy all the morning. But in the afternoon black 
clouds hid the sun, and the rain came down. The tree 
shivered in the wind. 

When the shower was over, there were no glass 
leaves to sparkle in the sunshine. The wind had broken 
every one, and they lay on the ground under the bare 
branches. 

"I will not wish again to be better than my neigh- 
bors," cried the pine tree. 

"If I had big green leaves like them I should be 
happy." Then the trt^e went to sleep, and once more 
the Angel of the trees walked through the woods. 
When it was morning the pine looked just like the 
other trees, for it had fine, large green leaves. 

But the big leaves looked so good and juicy that an 
old goat came along, and he ate every one for his 
dinner. 

"Alas!" cried the little tree. "A man took my leaves 
of gold. The wind broke my leaves of glass. A goat 
ate my large green leaves. 

"I wish that I had my long, green needles again!" 
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The Angel of Ihe trees was li»tenitig to nil thul Un- 
lit Ik- jiine tree said. The next day the birds flew tv 
the littie tree, and they were hajipy to see that it wh» 
covered iigniii with long needlea, 

"Now, wG may build our nests here," they said. 

"Yes." said the tree. "I wiJl hide your nests with 
uty needles, and in the winter 1 will keep yun safe 
and warm. 

"Gold leaves, gians leaves, and large green leaves 
were very fine; but uothio); is so good for a littie pine 
tree as its own long needles." 
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•THE LEGEND OF THE ARBUTUH 

In the North Country there once lived an old, old 
man all alone in his wigwam among the pine trees. 
His hair and beard were so long and so white that 
they covered him like a mantle, and he wore a bear- 
skin to keep him warm. All about his wigwam it was 
winter. The little brooks were locked fast under their 
ice, the wind cried in the trees, and not a squirrel or 
a blue jay was to be seen. The old man crouched over 
his little bit of a fire and shivered because he was so 
cold. 

But one day there came through the woods a beau- 
tiful maiden. Her cheeks were as pink as roses, her 
eyes were as soft and dark as the skies at twilight, 
and her hair was as brown as October's nuts. The 
most beautiful thing of all was this: wherever she 
stepped on the frozen ground with her white slippers 
made of lilies, the dew fell and the sweet grasses and 
ferns grew again. 

So she came to the old man's wigwam. Her breath 
was as sweet as clover, and when she lifted the tent- 
flap it was not cold any more inside, but warm and 
fragrant — like a June day. 



*C. S. B. Adapted from an Indian legend. 
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"Wlio are you. and why 60 joii come?" asked Uit- 
old mau. "I Iijivc brcailu-d on llie woods, and it in 
wiiiler." 

"Wlii'ii 1 bpi'allio," saiil (In* niaidi-ii, B«>ftly, "the vio- 
If't and tlip wind-flower lilosnom." 

"I M)iaki> my lotks," Miid tlit* old man, ''and anow 
I'overa all the earth." 

"I to8B ui,v curls," Huid llic maiden, "and the warm 
i-ain falls." 

"When I walk through tUt trees, the leaves fall. Ihi; 
squiri-ets and the beavera hide, and the bine jay anil 
(he wild geese Hy aouth." 

"When I come," said the maiden, "the branches 
break into leaves, the brooks sing, and the birds tl.v 
back again." 

And, as Ihe niaiden spoke, the air in the wigwam 
grew warmer and warmer, and the old man lay down 
upon the ground, for his eyes were heavy with sleep. 
The maiden kneeled down beside him and jnst rested 
her warm fingers on his forehead. And where the old 
man had lain there was, all at once, only a mass of 
green leaves with soft moss growing all about. 

"I am stronger than the winter," said the maiden. 

Then she took from her dress the loveliest pink and 
white flowers, and she hid them under the green 
leaves. 

"I will give you my most precious flowers," she said, 
"and my sweetest breath, but whoever picks you. Ar- 
butus, must kneel, as I do." 

Then the maiden floated away over the woods, the 
bills, and the plains, and wherever she went the flow- 
ers sprang up, and summer came npon the earth. 




took from ber dresB the loveliest pink and white flowers." 
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•THE DAISY 

Out in the country, close by the road, there was a 
little garden with flowers and a fence about it. Quite 
near it, by a ditch, in some beautiful green grass, grew 
a little Daisy. The sun shone as brightly on the Daisy 
as on the fine flowers in the garden, and so it grew 
from hour to hour. One day it stood in full bloom, a 
little yellow sun in the center, with white leaves like 
rays spreading all around it. It never minded that no 
one noticed it down in the grass. It was very merry, 
and looked up at the warm sun, and listened to the 
l^ark that siing up in the sky. 

"I can see and hear it," it thought. "The sun shines 
on me, and the wind kisses me. How much I have had 
given me!" 

Within the garden grew many proud flowers. The 
less scent they had the more they strutted. The pe- 
onies blew themselves out to be greater than the rose, 
but it is not size which makes one great. The tulips 
had the gayest colors and they knew it very well. 
They never noticed the little Daisy outside, but she 
looked at them, and thought: 

"How beautiful they look! Yes, the Lark flies across 
and visits them." 

And just as it thought that — "keevit" — down flew 
the Lark, but not to the roses, and peonies, and tulips; 
oh, no; down in the grass to the lowly Daisy, which 
started so w ith joy that it did not know what to think. 

The little bird hopped about and sjing: 

"Oh, what a sweet flower, with a gold heart and a 
silver dress!" 



*C. S. B. Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen. 
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For the yellow poinl id the Daisj looked like gol^ 
iind the little leaves aroiiDil it shone silverj- white, I 
Surli a hajipj little Daisy! The Lark kissed il, ami 
sang tu it, and then (lew away again. 

The iiext morning, when the Daisy stretched her 
little arms up to the air and the light, she heard t 
Ijirk Hinging, hut it was a sad song. Yes, the po< 
T*ark had good ri-atmn to l*e sad: he had been caught, 1 
and he sat in a cage by an open window. He sang of 
fpw and happy roaming, the yonng t-oro in the green 
fields, and the journey he would like to make high up 
in the aii-; but there he snt, shut op in a cage. 

The little Daisy wanted very moch to help him. Khe 
ijuite forgot everything else. She conld think only of 
the poor Lark that was shnt np, and how she was not 
able to do anything for him. Just then two little boys 
came out to the garden. One of them had a knife in his 
hand. They went straight up to the little Daisy, who 
could not, at all, make out what they wanted. 

"Here, we may cut a fine piece of turf for the Lark," 
said one of the boys, and he started cutting off a 
square patch about the Daisy, so that the flower re- 
mained standing on its piece of turf. 

"Tear off the Daisy," cried one of the boys. 

"No; let it stay," said the other. "It looks so nice." 
Ro it was left, and was put into the cage with the 
Lark. 

The poor bird was beating its wings against the 
wires of its cage. "There is no water here," he cried 

The little Daisy could not speak, but she lifted her 
head as high as she could and remembered the dew 
she had gathered early in the morning. Thee the 
Lark thrust his beak into the cool turf, and it re- 
freshed him, and he drank the dew that lay at the 
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roots of the flower. His eyes fell upon the little Daisy 
and he nodded to it, and began to sing a happy song 
again. 

'*They have given you to me," he said, "with the 
little patch of earth on which you grew. Every little 
blade of grass shall be a great tree for me, and every 
one of your white leaves a fragrant flower." 

So the little Daisy lifted her face higher and higher, 
and was very happy; for was she not comforting the 
Lark? 



•THE LEGEND OF THE DANDELION 

The Angel of the flowers came down to earth once 
— long, long ago — and she wandered here and there, 
in field, and forest, and garden, to find the flower she 
loved the most. As she hurried on her search, she 
came upon a gay tulip, all orange and red, standing 
stiff and proud in a garden, and the Angel said to the 
tulip: "Where should you like most of all to live?" 

"I should like to live on a castle lawn in the velvety 
grass," said the tulip, "where my colors would show 
against the gray castle walls. I should like to have the 
princess touch me, and tell me how beautiful I am." 

But the Angel turned away with sad eyes from the 
proud tulip, and spoke to the rose. 

"Where should you like most to stay?" she asked 
the rose. 

"I should like to climb the castle walls," said the 
rose, "for I am fragile, and delicate, and not able to 
climb of myself. I need help and shelter." 

The Angel of the flowers turned sadly away from 



*C. 8. B. Adapted from an old legend. 
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the rose, and hurried on until she came to the violet 
grovin^ in the forest, and shv said to tlie violet; 
"Where Mhould ,voii like naoat of all to live?" 

"Here, in the wooda. where I am hidden from every 
one," said the violet. "The brook cool» mj feet, anil 
the trees keep the warm sun from Hpoiling my beanti- 
ful color." Uiit the Angel turned away from the violet 
and went on nntil she cawe to the sturdj, yellow dan- 
delioii (irowing in the meadow i^rasa. J 

"And where nhould you like most of all to Iive?4 
attked the Aiifiiel of the dandelion. ^ 

"Oh," cried the dandelion, "I want to live wherever 
the happy children may find me when they rnn by to 
ML-hiiiil, or romp and play in the fields. 1 want to live 
by the nuulside, iiuil Iti the meadowd. and [lUsh up be- 
tween the stones in the city yards, and make every 
one glad bccaase of my bright color," 

"Von are the (lower I love the most," said the Angel 
of the flowers, as she laid her hand upon the dande- 
lion's curly, yellow head. "You shall blossom every- 
where from spring till fall, and be the children's 
Hower," 

That is why the dandelion comes so early and pushes 
her head up everywhere — by hedge, and field, and hnt, 
and wall; and has such a long, sweet life. 



•THE DANDELION 

Once upon a time, in a tiny green camp by the road- 
side, lived a soldier all alone. He had traveled a long 
way, from a dark underground country, bent on see- 
'•The Preabrterlan.' 
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ing the world. The first thing he saw was a broad 
field full of waving banners; and he thought: "What 
a beautiful place I have come to!'' and he pitched his 
tent among the green grasses. 

The rain drop elves saw how tired and dirty he was 
from his long journey northward, and they soothed 
him with stories, and refreshed him with a shower 
bath. Through the clouds came the sunbeam fairies, 
bringing him a handsome uniform of green and gold 
and a quiver of golden arrows. Then the soldier was 
very happy and smiled at the passers-by, cheering 
everybody with his sunny face. 

By and by spring went away over the hilltops. The 
birds finished building their nests, and the butterflies 
and grasshoppers came to herald the summer. Then 
the soldier began to feel tired, and he knew that he 
was growing old. His gay uniform had faded, and his 
golden arrows had changed to silver, and the wind 
fairies shot them far away. So the soldier crept down 
among the green grasses, and his little camp was left 
empty. 

But everywhere hia arrows fell there blossomed 
bright, golden flowers, and the children called them 
"dandelions." 



•THE STORY OF CLYTIE 

Once, long ago, there was a little girl named Oly- 
tie who lived near a great, beautiful garden. Clytie 
had long, golden hair and brown eyes, and she was 
very sweet to look at; but, ah! she did not do always 
as her mother wished to have her. 



*C. S. B. Adapted from a Greek myth. 
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Oue itiurning when Cl^i-tie waa in the gnrdeti walcfc; 
ing her piftwma fly high up to the sky, she caught a 
pliDipsp of lilt' wuiidiTful Apollo wlio rides in the char- 
iot of till- Hun nn(J drivps his fiery stewls around thf 
ciPi-Ic of the heiivL'n«. Apollo's crowii was bright an'l 
Hliiniug, and hl^ rtinriot wheolti sparkled with darting 
8unbi-am8. Clytit' fitood nnd watched, and watched, 
and she did not heed when her mother oalled: "Clytie, 
riylic. i-ome in to ^voiir tasliar' 

Tlie next day, nnd the neit, Clytie went out into the 
garden to wfltcli for the chariot of the eun. and all the 
long morning she stood looking up at the eky, hoping 
that the great Apollo would see her. 

"Ill- is 8o beautiful," she cried, "I cannot stop to do 
m,v tasks. I most watch him." 

One morning Apollo saw Clytie. He waa boBj al- 
ways about his own work, and he thought every one 
else should be busy, too, but he heard the little girl's 
mother calling: "Clytie, Clytie, come in and do jour 
sewing!" And he saw the idle little Clytie standing 
in the garden. 

"An earth-child sbouid obey her mother," thought 
the great Apollo. He drew rein for a moment and 
looked down from the clouds Btraight into Clytie'a 
face. Then a strange thing happened. Clytie's eyes 
grew darker and larger and larger, until she seemed 
to have one great eye which covered her whole face. 
Her yellow curls became quite straight, and they 
stood out about her head like a crown. Her green 
dress changed to stiff, round leaves growing up and 
down a stalk, and her little toes began to sink down 
into the ground, where they clung like roots. 

Clytie was not a little girl any longer. She had been 
changed to the first sundower. And that is why — all 



\ 
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the summer long — the sunflower stands so straight 
and stiff in the garden, looking up at the sunshine 
with its big, brown eye. 



•THE GOLDENROD AND ASTER 

There were once two little girls who lived at the 
foot of a great hill; and one had such long, yellow hair 
that she was called Golden Hair, and the other had 
eyes as deep and blue as the sky, so every one called 
her Blue Eyes. And up at the top of the hill lived a 
wise old woman who could turn people into anything 
she wished. 

It was a long way to the top of the hill, and the old 
woman was so dark and stern to look at that not 
every one cared to climb the path to the top; but one 
day the little girls began to wish that they might do 
something to make other people happy. 

"T^t us climb the hill," they cried, "and ask the old 
woman to tell us what we may do." 

So Golden Hair took Blue Eyes' hand, and they 
started up the mountain side. It was a warm day, and 
they were obliged to stop many times to rest under 
the great oak trees which grew on either side of the 
path. They made baskets of leaves and filled them 
with berries as a gift for the old woman. They chased 
the squirrels and watched the gay little fishes darting 
about in the brook. On and on they walked in the 
rocky path, until the sun went down and the birds 
forgot to sing and the squirrels went to bed. Before 
long the stars peeped out and the moon shone down 



* Adapted from Cook's "Nature Myths.' 
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on tlieiii, uod (lii'.v were a long way from home — ^bnt 
they kejit on cltmhing and t-limbing. 

At lust they niiiif to the lop of the hill, nail there, at 
hiT gate, stood tlie old woman looking so stern th«t 
tht? two little Rirlm wwv friglitcued, bat Golden Hair 
naid, bnivfly: "We aime to auk you what we might 
do to make every one happy." And Blue Eyes said: 
"We want to stay together, please." 

Then the old woman opened her gate wide for the 
two little girlB to go inside, and she smiled a tjueer 
smile, as if she were thinking of magic thingn; and 
no one ever saw Golden Ilair or Blue Eyes again. But 
in the morning tlie green grass on the hillside was 
full of waving, yellow goldenrod, and close by it grew 
nodding purple aster. 

They say the old woman of the hill walks throagh 
the grass every moonlight night touching the golden- 
rod and aster — and she could tell, if she would, how 
it was she changed Golden Hair and Blue Eyes into 
flowers. 



•THE LITTLE BROWN BOWL 

Once there was a little brown bowl that stayed al- 
ways in a great closet among other bowls. 

There were big bowls and little trawls, bowls with 
beautiful gold bands, and bowls over whose sides 
clambered rosebuds so beautifully painted that they 
looked as if they were growing. There was a bowl 
that wore violets all around its brim — like a little girl 
wearing violets on her hat. And there was one broad, 

'PbLla Butler Bowman, In 'Tbe Churchman.'' Copyrlgbt, 1W4, by 
Tbe Cburchman CompBuy, and republlBhed by permlaaloa of Tbo 
Churchman Company. 
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shallow bowl tinted with such colors as are in the 
sky when the sun is going down, and on this bowl 
was the prettiest little shepherdess! She wore a broad 
hat and a blue dress, and her blue eyes always smiled. 

So they were all beautiful bowls except the little 
brown bowl, which could never be anything but a 
plain, thick little brown bowl without even a daisy to 
wear. She was so shy among the others that she did 
not often speak, but one day, when the maid who took 
care of the china set a pretty little pitcher so close to 
her that it touched, she gathered courage to ask why 
the shepherdess always smiled, and why all the other 
bowls were taken out of the closet at times and then 
brought back again, but she was always left. 

The little pitcher told the little brown bowl that the 
shepherdess smiled because she was happy; for every 
morning she was carried to the sunny breakfast-room 
where Clarita ate her bread and milk from the shep- 
herdess bowl. 

Then the little brown bowl grew bolder, and said, 
so loudly that everybody hoard : "And why don't they 
come and get me sometimes, as they get the shep- 
herdess bowl, and the violet bowl, and all the rest?" 

And the little pitcher answered — for the little 
pitcher was always kind — "They have not needed you 
yet. Perhaps, some day, you may be needed. Then 
the maid will come and get you." 

"And shall I see Clarita, then?" cried the little 
brown bowl, in great happiness. But before the little 
pitcher could answer, such a laugh arose from the 
mouths of all the other bowls that thev rattled on 
the closet shelves and the maid cried : "How the wind 
blows!" 

"Ah!" cried the rosebud bowl, "you will always stay 
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on the closet shelf! You are too ugly ever to be needed. 
Do you see the rosebodg on my Bides? Clarita loves 
them. Once I sat for an hour on a little table and 
held bonbons for her." 

''And I/' cried the gold-banded bowl, ''hare been 
near her at dinner and held water where she dipped 
her rosy fingers." And the gold-banded bowl laughed 
scornfully. ''She loves the beautiful things; she would 
never look at you." 

'*No, indeed," said the violet bowl. "1 wonder that 
you were ever put here. Once, long ago, for an hour 
I was carried up to Clarita's own room and held vio- 
lets for her." 

**ye8, and you were upset," said the tall vase, "whicli 
tshows that you were never meant to hold flowers." 

Hut the little brown bowl sat quite still and very 
sjkI. Slie knew, at last, w^hy for so long she had been 
kei)t in the closet — never taken out, and never needed. 
If only she, too, could have been beautiful! And she 
wiHhed she inifjht go away and never come back, since 
she could never be loved and never be of any use. 

Hhe must have wished it aloud, for the shepherdess 
bowl, to whom all the others listened, spoke to her 
quite gently: "Do not grieve, little brown bowl. Cla- 
rita loves beautiful things, but she loves useful things, 
too, and if she ever sees you she will love you. Only 
be patient and wait." 

So the days came and went. Each morning the 
shepherdess bowl went away and came back looking 
brighter than before, and one by one the violet bowl 
and the rosebud bowl and the gold-banded bowl were 
taken out, and brought back — 1 am sorry to say — 
haughty and vain, and saying unkind things to the 
little brown bowl. 
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One morning the maid came in and hastily set the 
little pitcher down. And the little pitcher, who al- 
ways heard what was going on, was quite breathless 
with eagerness. 

It was Clarita's birthday, she said, and Clarita was 
six years old, and six beautiful hyacinths were lying 
by her place at the table; and Clarita, as soon as she 
saw them, would surely be looking for something to 
put them in. 

"Oh, dear!" sighed the shepherdess bowl. "Perhaps 
if I were not so shallow she might take me. Think of 
the joy of holding Clarita^s birthday flowers!" 

"Are the hyacinths purple?" asked the violet bowl. 
"Indeed, with my lovely shape and color, I stand a 
good chance of being chosen." 

"You, indeed!" cried the tall vase. "None of you is 
fit to hold flowers. One would as soon expect Clarita 
to choose that ugly, silent little brown bowl in the 
corner!" 

But no one answered, for just then the door swung 
open and the little brown bowl saw a little girl with 
sunny hair, lovelier than she had dreamed. Her lips 
wore a smile happier than that of the shepherdess 
and her eyes were deep— like pools of quiet water. 

She held her flowers lovingly and looked eagerly 
among the bowls, seeking something, touched the rose- 
bud bowl, and then — ^the little brown bowl fairly trem- 
bled with joy, for Clarita was looking straight at her 
and saying: "Oh, here is the dearest little brown bowl, 
mamma, just right for my flowers. It is so deep, and 
so strong, and too heavy to upset. Why did I never 
find you before, little brown bowl? You shall hold 
flowers for me all summer!" 

Long days afterward the little brown bowl, filled as 
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whi- iiiw»,r8 wiia now with flowt-rs, atood on Clurita's 
liiviikfHKt-taiilp. cluHe to the sbepheFdens bowl. 

"Deal" Bhi'phi'rd('»8 bowl," slie * liiB[tered, "i lore 
,yoii. lit'caiiHe .vou were kind to me wheii I thought no 
one wiintiHl me." 

Ami the nhepherdesa bowl whispered baok Boftly: 
'■Did 1 uot tell you that it was better to be nble ts | 
hold lifiuiliful tiling)* thau lo be iH'nutlfiil outaide?" 

Aud the Hht'iiherdcBH smiled luon- tiri^till,v than I 




•THE RTORY OF ARACHXE 

TiiERB was once r beautiful little earth-child named ' 
Arachue, who waa a wonderfol weaver of tapestry. 
She lived with her father in a far-away forest and she 
set her loom out under the trees, ttiat she might match 
the colors of the birds, the flowers and the sky. 

As her fingers flew in and out among the bright 
threads, the fairies left their play under the trees to 
watch her. The cloth grew wide and long, and Arachne 
wove such beautifnl pictures upon it that one could 
almost hear the raatllng of the trees and smell the gay 
flowers. 

"The goddess Minerva, the mother of all the weav- 
ers, must help her," cried all who watched Arachne; 
but Arachne was a proud child. She tossed her head. 
"No one helps me," she cried, "and no one can weave 
as well as I," she said scomfnily. 

One day an old woman in a long, dark cloak came 
through the forest and stopped by Aractme's loom. 

*C. S. B. Adapted trotn tbe Greek myth. 
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*'It is wonderful tapestry," she said, "but you must 
not exi)ect to excel the gods, my child." 

Proud Arachne laughed scornfully. 

"If the goddess Minerva herself were here," she 
said, "I would show her that my work is the better." 

In a second the long, dark cloak fell from the old 
woman's shoulders, and there stood the beautiful god- 
dess Minerva! 

"We shall see," she said. 

So Arachne and the goddess Minerva began weav- 
ing. Minerva wove the picture of a wonderful palace 
where every one was doing a kind deed for some one 
else, but through Arachne's cloth there ran a thread 
of pride and selfishness that tangled and knotted until 
it quite spoiled the picture. 

Then Arachne threw herself upon her loom and hid 
her face in the cloth, and tried to choke herself with 
the threads because she was angry to see that any one 
could weave better than she. But the goddess Minerva 
touched her upon her forehead, and Arachne began to 
shrivel, and twist about the threads in her loom, until 
she changed to a spider — the mother of all the spiders, 
who must spin and spin from morning till night! And 
that is how the spider came to weave such a wonder- 
ful web. 



♦THE CRICKET AND THE POET 

There was, once upon a time, a poet who was able 
to sing most wonderful songs and play most wonder- 
ful music upon his lyre. It seemed as if there were 



•C. S. B. Adapted from the Epilogue to the "Two Poets of 
Crolsic." by Robert Browning. By special permission of Houghton, 
Mifflin ft Co. 
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none otber, in the whole land, able to make such sweet 
HOiinds. So, one day, the idsest judges met and sent 
for the poet to bring his lyre and sing and play before 
them, that they might know for themselves if he de- 
RtTved a prise. 

It was oot of doors, near the fields and meadows, 
whert' he was to play for them, and there were a great 
luany judges there to listen: 

'Mndges able, I should m^ition. 
To detect the slightest sound 
Hung, or played amiss: such earn 
Had old judges, it api>ears!" 

lUii tb<' poet sang out boldly and played in time and 
tuue. It Hoemed as if one were listening to the sound 
of l)ird-H()ii[rs. Jind the wind in the trees, and the rip- 
pling of l)rookH, and the slow flowing of rivers. The 
judges shook their gray heads and leaned closer to 
li8t(»n, but they could hear no discords. They were 
ready to smile and say. '*In vain one tries picking 
flaws out; take the prize!'' 

Hut, who would have guessed such ill-luck was in 
store? Thew were seven strings upon the lyre which 
th(» poet touched so gently to make his wonderful 
niusie, and, all at once, '*one of those same seven 
strings snapped!" 

"All was lost then! No! a cricket — 
Some mad thing that left its thicket 

For mere love of music — flew. 
With its little heart on fire, 
Lighted on the crippled lyre." 

And when the poet felt for the poor broken string 
«iid tried to play the note he wished, and could not— 
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"What does cricket else, but fling 
Fiery heart forth, sound the note 
Wanted by the throbbing throat?" 

So the little cricket chirped on and on, to the very 
ending. And the music was more wonderful than any 
the poet had ever played or sung before. The cricket 
could sing of the wild, out-of-door things in the fields 
and the meadows; she knew the sound of the rain- 
drops pattering on the grass; the trill of the locust; 
she could chirp a little dance tune which made the 
jerboa come out of his hole to listen. All these things 
did the music tell, and more; and the cricket, "with 
hep chirrup, low and sweet, saved the poet from de- 
feat." 

"The prize shall be yours," cried all the judges when 
the poet ceased his playing. "We thought your lyre 
was a harp." 

The cricket leaped down again to the bushes, and 
the judges' eyes were too old for them to see, and their 
ears had been, after all, too dull for them to know how 
a little cricket had helped the poet. But the poet did 
not forget. 

"Some record there must be," he said, "of this 
cricket's help to me." 

So he carved from beautiful white marble a statue 
of a poet standing as he had stood before the judges, 
and it was as large and as tall as a man. In its hand 
there was a lyre with one broken string, and upon the 
string perched the little cricket, "his partner in the 
prize." 

"Nevermore apart you found 
Her he throned, from him she crowned." 
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ID AND PSYCHE 



There was once a beautiful little eartb-child named 1 
Psyche, and she was very lonely because she had ne I 
one to play with. The goddeas Venus, who lived higli ' 
above the clouds on the mountain called Oljrmpus, 
saw Psyche, and Bhe sent her own little son, Cnpid, 
down to earth to jday with Pwvche. So 4'upid and 
Psyilie played together in the woods, and for a while 
they were as happy as the day was long. Psyche knew 
bow to make beautiful wreaths of flowers, and Cupid 
bad wings and could fly away to find the prettiest hlos- 
Boms to bring back to Psyche. Cupid had a bow and 
arrows, too, and Psyche loved to watch him shoot i 
blgb up in the air. 

But one day, when they were playing bide and catch, 
Psyche hid herself where Cnpid could not find her. 
Cupid was anre that be bad lost bia little playmate. 
He began to cry, aud then aangbty Psyche laughed at 
him. 

When Venus saw what Psyche had done, she was 
very angry. She came down from the clouds and she 
took Psyche away from the earth, and up, up to the 
shining palace of the gods, high upon Mount Olympus. 

"Wicked Psyche," she said, "to frighten my little 
son!" 

Then she led Psyche away from the palace to the 
granary of the gods and she showed her a great pile 
of grain heaped in the middle of the granary floor. It 
reached nearly to the ceiling, and it was made np of 
all kinds of grain — wheat, and oats, and barley^ and 
rye — all mixed together. 

•C. S. B. Adapted from tbe Qreek mrtk 
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"You must sort all this pile of grain before you can 
see Cupid again/' said Venus. 

Poor little Psyche! Her fingers flew, but the pile 
grew no smaller. The sun began to lower, and still 
the grain nearly reached the ceiling. Psyche covered 
her face with her hands and began to cry, but just 
then something very strange happened. Through the 
granary door came hurrying a long procession of ants; 
the large black ants, the small red ants, the winged 
ants, and the white ants — all come to help poor 
Psyche. 

Straight over to the pile of grain they went, and 
they began sorting it all out into smaller piles. The 
black ants took the wheat, the red ants took the oats, 
the winged ants took the barley, and the white ants 
took the rye. Psyche wiped her eyes and began sort- 
ing, too, and before sunset the grain was all sorted. 

As the last kernel was put on the last pile, and the 
long procession of ants was going home again. Psyche 
heard a flutter and whirr of wings. In through the 
granary window flew Cupid, and he put his arms about 
Psyche, and he kissed her. Then he took from under 
his quiver of arrows a pair of the most beautiful, vel- 
vet butterfly wings and he fastened them to Psyche's 
shoulders. 

Out of the window, and down through the air to the 
earth again flew Cupid and Psyche — ^two happy play- 
mates once more. If you watch, you may see them 
some sunny day — two butterflies — flitting from flower 
to flower, sipping honey and playing together as happy 
as the day is long. 
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'THE BABY QUEEK 

Bhe wag bom, oDce aa a time, In a palace i 
with basy follu — or, anywaj, some of them were buity; 
though, I am sorry to say, a few were Tery lasy in- 
deed and made the others do all the work. 

Rhe was sach a queer little baby, lying Teiy atUl 
io her little white dreea! Her mother waa altogether 
too buB.T to take care of her and the other babies, for, 
.vou Boe, the baby had a great many siBters and 
brothers. 

If it hadn't been for their many kind nnrsea, I am 
iifrnid they wontd never have grown np at alL Bnt 
t he niiraea watched over them very tenderly and care- 
fully, nod fed them on bread and milk all day long. 

The.v nevci" had to wait for something to eat. ITieir 
nurses fed them between meals, and at all times, bo 
Hiey Rrcw ever eo much faster than real babies do. 
Why, some of them doubled in size in only half a day! 
Ho, j-oii see, their bread and milk agreed with them 
wonderfnily. 

I think the nurses mast have loved this one special 
babv I am telling you about more than all the rest. 
Anyway, they soon began to give her better food than 
they gave the other babies. She had beantifnl, rich 
"royal jelly" to eat, while the others had only coarse 
yellow "bread" mixed with a drop of honey. 

After all, the (jueerest thing about this qoeer little 
queen was that the thing which made her a queen was 
the food she nte. It wasn't because she was first heir 
fo the throne, but just and solely because she had 
"royal jelly" for dinner and the other babies didn't! 

'AiidIp Hamilton Donnell. Coprrlght br "The TduUi'b Compknlon.* 
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Who ever heard of any other queen who owed her 
crown to her dinner? 

She had a tiny room all to herself — so did most of 
the babies, for that matter. It was a cozy little room 
with six walls, and the door was always open till the 
baby queen was about nine days old. Then the nurses 
shut the door tight and locked it, after they had given 
her a good big meal of "royal jelly." 

For twelve long days the baby lived all alone in her 
little, locked-up room. Nobody came to see her, or took 
any notice of her. 

At first she seemed to enjoy being alone, and never 
thought of wondering why her nurses didn't bring her 
any dinner or supper. She was very busy growing and 
putting on a suit of beautiful new clothes. As the 
door was kept locked so tightly, nobody could look in 
to see how the new suit was made, or how the wee 
baby put it on all by herself. 

By and by, when the dress was all donned, the royal 
baby — though she wasn't much of a baby then — con- 
cluded she did not care to live alone any longer, and, 
besides, she was very hungry. 

So she began to turn slowly round and round, and 
cut a small round hole in her door with her strong 
little "teeth" — for she had cut all her teeth by that 
time. When the circle was nearly completed — pop! — 
the bit of a round door flew open like a lid to a coffee- 
pot! The little queen poked out her head and looked 
at things with a good deal of wonder. 

What do you suppose she thought of it all — ^the 
long rows of six-walled rooms, the crowds of busy 
workers bustling about bringing in new supplies of 
food and piling them into the rooms, and the lazy 
loungers, here and there, doing nothing at all? 
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H most liave aiirpriwed her. but slie waa too digni- 
fied to let any one know. Indeed, she was a very qniet 
little lady, and called out only sometbing that sounded 
like ''zeep, zeep, zt'ep" once in a while. 

KUe [lopped her liead down again and went back to 
her own little room tu rest and think about it all, 
maybe. After tliat »lie peepod out of the door aereral 
linief and finally l>nldly walked out. Hhe was too hun- 
gry, jQst theo, to wait for eetemouj, ao riw walM 
about among the little food roMU hripfa^c h o we l t 

Nobody objected at all. They all kaew that ahe «M 
a yoong qoeoi, and a qneeo maj do what ahe irlaln 
From that time she was p«f ectly at home In Uie iMvy 
palace, and began her nillng with qniet dignity. 

Haven't you gnessed who the little queen wag? Why, 
she is alive this minute, and lives in our backyard! 
Put on your hat, dear, and we'll go out to the bee- 
hive, and I'll introduce you to her Majesty! 



• MOTHER SPIDEB 

It was a beautiful day in midsommer. Hie meadow 
was alive with busy little people astir In the bright 
sunlight. A long line of ants came crawling down the 
path, carrying provisions to their home under the elm 
tree; and an old toad came hopping down through the 
grass, blinking in the warm sun. Just a little higher 
up the bees were droning drowsily as they flew from 
flower to flower; and above them all, seeming almost 
in the blue sky, a robin was calling to his mate. 

Pretty soon Mrs. Spider came down, the path. She 
seemed to be in a great hurry. She looked neither to 

■FTRDce* Bllas Ollleapri In 'KlndersATtau Rarlew." 
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the right nor to the left, but kept straight ahead, hold- 
ing tightly to a little, white bag which she carried in 
her mouth. She was just rushing past Mr. Toad when 
a big, black beetle came bumping by, stumbled against 
Mrs. Spider and knocked the bag out of her mouth. 

In an instant Mrs. Spider pounced down upon him, 
and, though he was so much bigger than she, he tum- 
bled over on his back. While he was trying to kick 
himself right side up once more, Mrs. Spider made a 
quick little dash, took up her bag, and scuttled off 
through the grass. 

"Well, I never!" said Grasshopper Green, who was 
playing see-saw on a blade of grass. 

"No, nor I," grumbled Mr. Beetle, as he wriggled 
back to his feet. "I didn't want her bag. She needn't 
have made such a fuss." 

"She must have had something very fine in that 
bag," said Grasshopper Green, "for she was so fright- 
ened when she dropped it. I wonder what it was" — 
and he balanced himself on his grass blade until a 
stray breeze blew him off, and then he straightway 
forgot about Mrs. Spider altogether. 

Two weeks after this, Grasshopper Green started 
out for a little exercise before breakfast. Just as he 
reached the edge of the brook, he saw Mrs. Spider 
coming toward him. She was moving quite slowly, 
and no longer carried the little, white bag. As she 
came nearer, he could see that she had something on 
her back. 

"Good morning, neighbor," called Grasshopper 
Green; "can I help you carry your things?" 

"Thank you," she said, "but they wouldn't stay with 
you, even if they could stay on when you give such 
great jumps." 
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"They!" uid Gnadiopper Orecn. And tlm, u he 
came Dearer, he law that the things on Mrs. BpldeA 
baok were wee, little babj iplden. 

"Aren't they pretty chlldreDT** she aaked, proad]|. 
"1 was BO afraid that aomethlng would Iiappen to n^ 
eggs that I never let go of the b^ once, except vhea 
that stnpld Hr. Beetle knocked It oat of my nuraUL" 

"0-ho," said OtUHhopper Oreen, "ao that waa what 
frifilitened yon ao! Toar bag was fnll of egga! And, 
uow, you are gfring to carry all those children on yrar 
back? Doean't it tire yon dreadfnllyr' 

"I don't mind that a bit," aald Hra. Spld», "if only 
the olitldren ar« well and safe. In a little wUle, yon 
kuow, tlicj will be able to nm aboat by themaelTes, 
iuid tbi'n we shall be bo happy here in the meadow 
{rnisH. Oil. It'a well worth the trouble, neighbor Graae- 

llOplKT." 

"Vea," said Grasshopper Green, "I hove a dozen woe 
Ik),v8 of in.T own af home; and that reminds me that 
ii ic lime to go Lome to breakfast! Good-bye, neigh- 
bor. 1 hope the children will soon be running about 
with yon. You certainly are taking good care of them. 
< loodbye." 

Then home he went; and proad, happy Mother Spider 
kept on her way to hunt for a breakfast for the babies 
she lovt'd 80 well. 



Little Sliss Moffet 
Sat on a tuffet. 

Eating her curds and whey, 
Wlien along came a spider. 
Who sat down beside her, 

And frighteoed Miss Mnffet away. 
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•THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WOULD NOT WORK 

There was once a little girl who loved to play all 
day out of doors among the flowers and the bees. 

Her mother thought she would grow to be an idle 
little giri if she played so much. "You are old enough 
to do some work, little daughter," she said. "Even 
when you are a tiny girl you can learn to be busy." 

But the little girl said: "Oh, mother, I do not like 
to work. Please let me go to the woods and play just 
a little while before I do my tasks." 

So her mother said she might play, but only for a 
little while. 

The child ran out of the house, and across the gar- 
den, and down to the woods as fast as her feet could 
carry her. As she hurried on, a Red Squirrel jumped 
across her path and the little girl said to him: "Red 
Squirrel, you don't have to work, do you? You may 
just play, and eat nuts from morning till night. Isn't 
that all?" 

"Not work!" chattered the Red Squirrel. "Why, I 
am working now, and I worked all day yesterday, and 
all of the day before. I have a family living in the old 
oak tree, and I must store away nuts for the winter. 
I have no time to stop and play." 

Just then a Bee came buzzing by and the little girl 
said: "Little Bee, do you have any work to do?" 

"Work !" buzzed the Bee. "Why, I am always work- 
ing, gathering sweets and making the honeycomb for 
you. I have no time for play." 

The little girl walked along very slowly, for she was 
thinking, and she saw an Ant, down in the path, car- 
rying a very large orumb of bread. 



^AnonymouB. 
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"That crumb of bread ia too heavy for you, Ant,''^ 
said the littlf girl, "Drop it, and come and play mtU 
me!" 

"1 don't care how heary it ia," said the Ant," 
no glnd lo flud it that 1 um willing to carry it. Oh, no,~ 
i couldn'i Btop to play. Once some one stepped upon 
our house and crashed it. We Ants thought we would 
go and hunt for a ready-made house, bnt we tntveled 
a rery Um;: way, and we were not able to find a houai; 
ready made, and we were oUlged to come home and 
build. Oh, we have no time to plaj," nld the Ant, oi 
he started OQ with his crumb of bread. 

So the little gtrl sat down apon a Bt<me, that she 
might think better, and she said to hMself: "The cres- 
tures all have their tasks to do, but 1 don't believe the 
flowers work. Do you work, Pink Clover?" she asked 
of a little flower growing at her feet. 

"Oh, yen, I am very busy," said the Pink Clover. "1 
gather the sunbeams every morning and keep them 
shut in my petals qaite carefully all day long. I drink 
up all the moisture I can find with my roots, and I 
grow, and grow, to get ready for the seed time. The 
flowers must all work," said the Pink Clover. 

Then the little girl decided to go home to her 
motlier, and she said: "Mother, the Sqnirrels and the 
Bees and the Ants and the Flowers all work. I am 
the only idle one. I want some work to do." 

So her mother brought out a little apron which the 
child had begun to hem so long ago that she had for- 
gotten all about it; and the little girl worked so faith- 
fully and well that she was not idle any more, but very 
industrious. 
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•THE STORY OF RUTH AND NAOMI 

Now it came to pass, many hundreds of years ago, 
that there was a good woman named Naomi who lived 
in the land of the Moabites. She had once been very 
rich and happy, but now her husband was dead and 
her two sons also, and sfie had left only Orpah and 
Ruth, the wives of her sons. There was a famine in 
the land. Naomi could find no grain in the fields to 
beat into flour. She and Orpah and Ruth were lonely 
and sad and very hungry. 

But Naomi heard there was a land where the Lord 
had visited His people and given them bread; so she 
went forth from the place where she was, and her 
two daughters with her, to the land called Judah. It 
was a long, hard way to go. There were rough roads 
to travel and steep hills to climb. Their feet grew so 
weary they could scarcely walk, and at last Naomi 
said: 

"Go, return each to your father's house. The Lord 
deal kindly with you as you have dealt with me. The 
Lord grant you that you may find rest." 

Then she kissed them, and Orpah kissed her and 
left her, but Ruth would not leave Naomi' And Naomi 
said to Ruth: 

•Bible. 
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"Behold, thy siater is gwne ^al'k unto Iicr own 
pie; return thon!" 

Rnt Riitb lulling to Xnonii inori? closely, as Bbe said; 

"Entivat nie not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee: for whither thou goest, there 
will I go; and where thou lodgest, there will I lodge. 
Thy people Bball be my people, and thy God my 
God." 

When Naomi saw that Ruth loved her ao ranch. 8h*> 
forgot how tired and hungry she was, and the two 
journeyed on together until they came to Bethlehem 
in Jndah in the beginning of the barley harvest. There 
was no famine in Bethlehem. The tields were full of 
waving grain, and busy servants were reaping it, and 
gathering it op to bind into sheavet. Above all were 
the fields of the rich man, Boaz, ahiDing with barley 
and com. 

Naomi and Ruth came to the edge of the fields and 
watched the busy reapera. They saw that after each 
aheaf was bound, and each pile of com was stacked, 
a little grain fell, unnoticed, to the grotind. Ruth 
said to Naomi: "Let me go to the field and glean the 
ears of com after them." And Naomi said to her: "Go. 
my daughter." And she went, and came and gleaned 
in the field after the reapers. 

And Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said to his 
reapers: "Whose damsel is this?" for he saw how very 
beautiful Bath was, and how busily she was gleaning. 
The reapers said: "It is the damsel that came back 
with Naomi out of the land of the Moabites." 

And Huth ran up to Boaz, crying: "I pray you, let 
me glean and gather after the reapers among the 
sheaves," 

And Boaz, who was good and kind, said to Rath: 



petf^ 
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"Hearest thou not, my daughter? Go not to glean in 
any other field, but abide here." 

Then Ruth bowed herself to the ground, and said: 
"Why have I found such favor in thine eyes, seeing 
I am a stranger?" 

And Boaz answered her: "It hath been showed me 
all that thou hast done to thy mother." 

So, all day, Ruth gleaned in Boaz's fields. At noon 
she ate bread and parched com with the others. Boaz 
commanded his reapers to let fall large handfuls of 
grain, as they worked, for Ruth to gather, and at night 
she took it all home to Naomi. 

"Where hast thou gleaned to-day?" asked Naomi, 
when she saw the food that Ruth had brought to her. 

"The man's name with whom I wrought to-day is 
Boaz," said Ruth. And Naomi said : "Blessed be he of 
the Lord — the man is near of kin unto us." 

So Ruth gleaned daily, and at the end of the barley 
harvest the good man Boaz took Ruth and Naomi to 
live with him in his own house forever. 



•THE STORY OF THE FIRST CORN 

There was once, in the land of the Indians, a brave 
young warrior named Hiawatha. In all the tribe there 
was no one able to run as fast as he, or shoot as far. 
No one else could build so strong a canoe. No one 
understood as well as he the songs which the wind 
sang and the calls of the birds. The beasts of the 
forest were all his little brothers, and he could tell 



*C. S. B. Adapted by special permission of Houghton, Mifflin 4b 
Co., from Longfellow's "Hiawatha." 
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liow the beavere bnilt their lodges, and where the 
BfgnirrelH hid their acom», bow the reiudeer ran 80 
Mwini.v, and why the rabbit was bo timid. Yet Hia- 
watha was not selfish and proud because of all hia 
knowh'dgp; and he wished, always, that good should 
luriif, not to himself, but to all the tribe. 

80 Hiawatha, when it was the pteaaut qprlngttm^ 
left his peoide and went ter away to the fiHCa^ that 
he might be alone and ask of the QretA SpbM a good 
gift for his people. He bnilt a wigwam by the shining 
Bea, and he ate no food for aeren daja, but fasted and 
prayed. 

He wandered throngh the leafy woote and watcbid 
all the shy creatures which live tlwre — ^the deer that 
jumped from the thicket, the rabbit in his borrow, the 
Rquiri'el rattling hia hoard of acoma, the pigeon bnild- 
ing her nest among the pine trees, and the wild geese 
flocking northward. But atill Hiawatha found no gift 
great enough for his people. 

He went down through the meadow and saw the 
wild rice, the blueberry, the strawlwrry, and the 
gooseberry growing, and the grape vine which trailed 
over the elder bushes and filled all the air with its 
fragrance. 

He watched the river where the sturgeon leaped, 
scattering the drops of water like beads of wampum; 
the yellow perch swam about like a sunbeam in the 
water, and the herring and crawfish leaped past. But 
the Indians had found all these treasures of the for- 
est. In the winter the water would be covered with 
ice, and the meadows would yield no berries. The rab- 
bit would sleep in his burrow. It was a new gift which 
Hiawatha wished to find. 

So Hiawatha lay in his wigwam, upon his couch of 
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leaves and branches, qnite exhausted because he had 
eaten no food; yet still he prayed the Great Spirit to 
send a good gift to the Indians. 

One evening as he v/atched the shining water and 
the setting sun, he saw a stranger coming through the 
woods. He was dressed in garments of green and yel- 
low, and his hair was soft and golden. There were 
nodding green plumes upon his head, which bent down 
over his forehead, and he seemed to be walking 
straight from the sunset through the purple twilight 
to Hiawatha's wigwam. He came nearer, until he 
stood in the open doorway and looked with pity 
upon Hiawatha — so worn with fasting. In a voice as 
soft as the sighing of the south wind in the tree-tops, 
the stranger said: 

"Your prayers are heard in heaven, O, my Hiawa- 
tha. You have not asked for greater skill in hunt- 
ing, or greater craft in fishing, nor for triumph in 
the battle, but for a good gift for the tribe. I am 
your friend, Mondamin. Rise and wrestle with me, 
Hiawatha!" 

So Hiawatha, very faint with fasting, came from 
his wigwam and wrestled with Mondamin until the 
darkness settled down upon the forest and he heard 
the heron crying her night song from her nest in the 
spruce tree. And as Hiawatha struggled, he grew 
each minute stronger. 

"It is enough," cried Mondamin, "but to-morrow, at 
the sunset, I will come cgain to try you." And he 
slipped away as softly as the rain sinks into the earth 
or the mists rise from the water. 

On the next day, and the next, Mondamin came, and 
Hiawatha wrestled bravely with him. And again, 
upon the sixth day, Mondamin came^ standing tall and 
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beautiful in bin green and vcllow sarnirnls. witb the 
noddiDg gret-u gtluiuea ujkou bie hi-afl. aiirl be naid: 

'■Yon have wrpatled bravely. Tliiiwathn! To-morrow 
Tou Khali coaqucr me. nod .vuur fasliiig mid straggle 
will be done. Miike a bed for me iu the eartb. where 
I miiy lie and feel the Mun und the ruins upon my 
bend. Strip tliene gnnnentu, green and yellow, and 
tlieM' nodding plumes from me. I^>t nu one disturb 
my siamber; bo vcbO,. or vora^ or iktck ecnae bmt 
me. Only come jwumStt BhwaOo, aad mtdi me 
QQtl) I wake amd loop Into tte bbbAIm.* 

Bo the aeveatii day Xondaarin «ibc and atiiod 1m tte 
door of the nlgwwm aad baekoned; aad ffiawatha 
wrestled more noUj than b^re vatil be 8tw>d altme 
on the green award and Mondamln, with torn gar- 
ments and tattered plnioage, lay at his feet 

Then Hiawatha dog a bed in the earth and stripped 
the green and ydlow garments from Mondamin, and 
laid him down to sleep, with the earth very soft and 
light above him. And Hiawatha went home once 
more, bnt he did not forget the place were Mcmdamin 
lay sleeping in the rain and the sun, with his gay 
plumes and garments fading on the gronnd above him. 
Every day Hiawatha went to watch, and soften the 
earth about it, and drive away the weeds, the insects 
and the King Baven. 

At last a small green feather shot slowly np from 
the earth, and then another and another. Before the 
summer was over, where Mondamin had slept, there 
stood the corn in all its beauty, with its shining robes 
of green and its soft, yellow tresses. 

"It is my friend, Mondamin," cried Hiawatha; '^e 
has given me a good gift for my people!" 

And when the autumn came, and the soft, green 
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leaves were yellow, Hiawatha gathered the ripe ears 
full of juicy kernels, and he stripped the husks from 
off them — just as once he had stripped Mondamin — 
and he called a great feast, to make known to his 
people the beautiful gift of the first corn. 



•WHO ATE THE DOLLY'S DINNER? 

"Why can't dollies have a Thanksgiving dinner as 
well as real folks?" asked Polly Pine. 

**I don't know why,'' said mamma, laughing; *'go 
and dress them in their best clothes, get the doll's 
house swept and dusted and the tJible ready. Then 
I'll fix their dinner before we go downstairs." 

"Oh, how nice I" said Polly Pine. 

The doll house stood in the nursery. It was very 
big and very beautiful. It was painted red; it had 
tall chimneys, and a fine front door with R. Bliss on 
a brass plate. There were lace curtains at the win- 
dows, and two steps led up to the cunning little piazza. 
Polly Pine swept the rooms with her tiny broom and 
dusted them. Then she set the table in the dining- 
room with the verv best dishes and the finest silver. 
She set a teeny vase in the middle of the table, with 
two violets in it, and she i)ut dolly table-napkins at 
each place. 

When the house was all nice and clean she dressed 
Lavinia in her pink muslin, and Dora Jane in her 
gray velvet, and Hannah Welch in her yellow silk; 
then she seated them around the table, each one in 
her own chair. Polly was just telling them about 
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company nuumera, how they miurt not eat with their 
knives, or leave their teaflpooiia in tbdiv cups when 
tbey drank their tea, when the door opened and in 
came mamma with a real doll's Thanksgiying dinner. 

There was a chickra-bone to put on the platter he- 
fore Hannah Welch, for Hannah always did the earr- 
ing. There were canning little dishes of mashed po- 
tato and cranberry sancOy and some celery in a tiny 
tumbler, and the smallest sqoash pie baked in a patty 
pan. I'olly Pine jast hopped up and down with de- 
light when she saw it. She set everything on the 
table; then she ran away to pnt on her nicest mnsUn 
frock with the pink ribbons, and she went downstairs 
to Ler own dinner. 

Thei-e were gentlemen there for dinner — gentlemen 
Polly was very fond of — and she bad a nice time vis- 
iting with one of them. He could change his table- 
napkin into a white rabbit, and she forgot all about 
tlie dolls* Thanksgiving dinner until it was dessert- 
time and the nuts and raisins came in. 

Then Polly remembered, and she jumped down from 
her chair and asked mamma if she might go upstairs 
and see if the dolls had eaten their dinner. When 
mamma told about the doll-house Thanksgiving, all 
tlie family wanted to go, too, to find out if the dolls 
had enjoyed their dinner. 

The front door of the doll house was open, and, there 
sat the dolls just as their little mistress had left them 
— only they had eaten nearly all the dinner! Everj-- 
thing was gone except the potato and the cranberry 
sauce. The chicken leg was picked bare, the bread 
was nibbled, and the little pie was eaten all around. 

"Well, tliis is funny," said papa. 

Just then they heard a funny, scratching noise in 
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the doll house, and a little gray mouse jumped out 
from under the table. He ran out the front door of 
the doll house, and over the piazza, and down the 
steps before you could say "Jack Robinson." In a 
minute he was gone — nobody knew where. There was 
another tiny mouse in the doll house under the par- 
lor sofa, and a third one under Lavinia's bed, with a 
poor, fdghtened, gray tail sticking out. They all got 
away safe. Papa would not allow mamma to go for 
the cat. He said: 

"Why can't a poor little mouse have a Thanksgiving 
dinner as well as we?" 



•A GREAT SURPRISE 

It was very queer indeed! Tommy was walking 
slowly down behind the bam, with his usually merry 
face all scowls; and Teddy was peeping through the 
fence into Tommy's garden, with a whole great family 
of wrinkles in his forehead. Now, what was it all 
about? 

Out in Teddy's yard grew a great, tall horse-chestnut 
tree, and one crisp October morning a shower of pretty 
brown nuts came tumbling out of their thick, green 
shells — down, down, down, until at last they reached 
the broad gravel walk and the smooth, green lawn. 
Teddy spied them as he came hurrying home from 
school at noon, and then the scowl came to make him 
a visit. 

"That new boy has everything!" he exclaimed, 
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crossly. "He has topti, and balle, and a bicycle, and 
miw he has got all the horse-cheatnuts. It isn't fair, 
it isn't." Then poor, discontented Tommy looked 
croswc thnn ever. 

Tommy rfid not tnow thnt down in his ganlen gre? 

something that the new I107, Teddy, had aimja 
longed to hare— a bonndiig, yellow pwupMn! How 
Teddy did wiah that his papa had boni^t tmamf* 
hoQBe, and Tommy's garden, and Tommy's pompktn— 
all three. Teddy sl^ied as he thoof^t of the JackV- 
Laotem that he ooold make U he had <»ily one at- 
those wonderfnl yellow treasures for his own. It was 
a very load and ■orrowfol sigh, and Ttmuny heard t^ 
and then he discovered the new boy peeping through 
the fence. 

"Hello!" said Tommy, qnickly. 

Teddy jumped. He didn't know that anybody was 
near. 

"Don't you like living here?" said Tommy. "Yon loolt 
as if you were homesick. Now, yon come over and look 
at my pumpkins; I've got a whole lot of them, and 
they're all mine — every one of them." 

Teddy sighed. "I've been wanting a pumpkin for 
ever so lent;." he said, sadly; "but they don't have gar- 
dens with pumpkins In the city, and so I never had 
any." 

Tommy looked surprised. "Would you like one?" he 
asked. "Because I'll give yon one of mine, if you 
would. Come over, and I'll give you one, now." 

Teddy climbed over the fence in a hurry, and he 
smiled and smiled as Tommy took out his jack-knife 
from his trousers pocket and cut off one of the biggest 
pumpkins with a snap. 

"You have everything, haven't yon?" he said, regret- 
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fully. *'You have pumpkins — whole gardens full of 
them, and apples, and grapes, and pears." 

Tommy looked at Teddy in great surprise. "I have 
everything?" he said. **Why, 1 thought you were the 
one who had everything a few minutes ago. You have 
tops, and a bicycle — and horse-chestnuts," he added. 

"Why, so I have," said Teddy. "I wanted a pumpkin 
so much that I forgot all about everything else. May- 
be you would like some of my horse-chestnuts, would 
you?" 

**0h, yes," said Tommy, his eyes dancing with de- 
light. 

"You may have a whole big bagful," declared Ted- 
dy, "and I will fetch some toothpicks and show you 
how to make a Brownie man with them." 

"And, after school, I will help you make a Jack-o'- 
Lantern," said Tommy. "We will help each other, 
and we will divide all the things we make, and then 
we can both have everything really and truly." 

"Yes, so we can," said Teddy. 

Then those tiresome scowls and wrinkles ran away 
in a hurry. They went a long way off, to see if they 
could find two cross, discontented boys. But I hope 
they never found you! 
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THE CHBIBTMAS BTOBT— ST. LUKE 

" And there were Id the tame field shepherds 

abiding, lieepicg watch over their flocks by night; and 
the Angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glor; 
of the Lord Bhone round about them, and they were 
sore afraid. But the Angel said onto them: 'Fear not, 
for, behold! I bring yon glad tidings of great joy 
which shall be to you and all men. For unto you is 
bom this day, in the city of David, a 8aTiour which is 
Christ the Lord; aud this shall be a sign unto you, yon 
shall find the Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger.' And suddenly there was with the 
Angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising Ood 
and saying: 'Qlory to God in the tiighest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men.' 

"And it came to pass, as the Angels were gone away 
from them into heaven, the shepherds said one to an- 
other: 'Let US now go even to Bethlehem, and see this 
thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us.' And they came with tiaste, and 
found Mary, and Joseph, and the Babe lying in a 
manger," 
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♦THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

There was once a Shepherd who had a flock of an 
hundred sheep to care for. There were the old sheep, 
and the tiny baby lambs with such weak legs that 
the Shepherd was obliged to carry them over the 
rough places in the road. There were black sheep and 
white sheep — a very large flock to tend; but the Shep- 
herd was always patient, and kind, and good. 

Each morning he opened the sheep-fold and led the 
flock over the mountain roads and beyond the hills to 
a wonderful green pasture where the sun shone 
brighter, and the grass grew thicker, and the brook 
ran clearer than anywhere else. All day the sheep 
grazed, and drank in the brook, and lay under the 
shade of the olive trees; and the little lambs frolicked 
and played in the sunshine with no fear, for the Shep- 
herd was quite close by, always, to keep away the 
wild beasts who hid in the mountain passes. When 
night came he led them home and watched through 
the dark while the sheep sliept. 

But one day that I am going to tell you about, the 
sun forgot to shine. Thick, black clouds covered the 
sky, and when the Shepherd gathered his flock to start 
for home in the evening the thunder began to rumble, a 
cold wind blew, and the blinding rain fell, until it was 
hard to see the road at all. But the Shepherd wrapped 
his cloak closely about him and pushed from the road 
with his crook the branches which the wind had torn 
off; and he called softly to the sheep, each one by its 
name, for he knew them all. 

They were nearly home when the Shepherd heard a 
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low "baaj.bak" dose at Us ride, amd lie atixqiied dovB 
to llBten. A mother iheep waa lotAtag ap into Ua 
eyes, and tr^ag to lay BDmetUng wMdi he oonld aot 
understand. And the mother aheep kept tagging at 
the Shepherd'i crook and mnBlng hai^ a Uttle waj 
and bleating again, to tell him that wnuethlng waa 
wrong. 

"Are not my aheep all hM«?" asked the Shqiberd, 
and then he wait np and down the path, tonchlng eadi 
one gentl;, and apeaklng Iti name, and conntlng: 

"One, two, three " Bnt, ah! there woe only ninety 

and niae she^ In the flock. The mother aheep bad 
known. Uer own little Iamb was lost! 

So the Shepherd tamed back, leaving the nlnet; and 
nine Bheep in the wilderness, and he haatoied throngb 
Ihe dark and the Btonn to And the lamb that was lost; 
for he was a good Shepherd, and he knew that he 
could never lock the door of the sheep-fold with one 
of the flock outside. 

The rain beat into hia face, and the stones and the 
branches caught at his feet, but on and on he went, 
up the monntain side, looking under every bush and in 
every hollow for the little lamb. There were no stars 
to light his way, and the wolves came out of their dens 
to snnrl and growl as he went past. But he whis- 
pered to himself in the dark: "Wliat roan, having an 
hundi-ed sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness and go after 
that which is lost until he find it?" 

At last, when he had gone a long, long way, he 
found the smallest lamb of the whole flock, caught in 
some brambles by the side of the road and crying most 
pitifully, for one of its legs was cut and bleeding. And 
when the Shepherd had found it he laid it tenderly 
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on his shoulder and covered it close with his warm 
cloak, and "he went his way, rejoicing.'* 

The sheep were waiting for him, and they hastened 
together down the road, the Shepherd carrying the 
little lamb all the way. They were weary, and wet 
with the rain, before they reached home, but just as 
the fold was in sight the storm ceased and the stars 
shone out in the sky. 

Then the good Shepherd opened the door of the 
fold and led in his flock, and he called his friends and 
neighbors, saying to them: "Rejoice with me, for I 
have found my sheep which was lost!" 



♦THE LEGEND OP ST. CHRISTOPHER 

Once upon a time there lived a great giant named 
Offerus all alone by the banks of a mighty river. He 
was so strong that he was able to pull up the forest 
trees by the roots, and he was so tall that he could 
easily step from one hill to another. He could have 
crushed a man with his little finger, but he never hurt 
so much as a tiny sparrow, for he was a good giant. 

It was a wicked river near which Offerus had built 
his hut. It was wide and deep, and it rushed and 
tumbled along, ready to break the boats and drown 
the i)oor travelers who wished to cross. But Offerus 
wns stronger than the river. He took a huge pine tree 
for a staff, and whenever it was a dark, stormy night, 
and lie heard cries of distress from the river, he would 
plunge into the water and carry the travelers safelv 



*C. S. B. Adapted from the old legend. 
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to tlie other side. And be was always ready, and oever 
weary. 

Ont* niyht tlii-re was a more lerrible storm than 
QHual. The foivat treea moaned and liighed. and the 
river roared as It beat agaiiut tbe shores Offems «t 
in his hnt, and he heard a tiay Toiee 0711^ throng 
the storm: "Oflemi, Oflenu, come forth and cacrj me 
orer!" 

It did not seem a* It mj one conld be ont In soeh a 
wild storm, bat the giant l^eard the amall Tolce again 
calling: "Ofleixw, come forth and can/ me acroaar 

60 OfTerOB took his idne-tree staff and reached for 
liis lantern which hnng apon tiie wall, and he opened 
the door to go out into the night. It was very dark, 
and the rain 1>eat into his face so that be coald 
scarcely see, but he looked up and down, holding his 
lantern high above hiB head, and he came to a 
little Child, all drenched with the rain, waiting for 
liini on the bank of the river. 

"Offerns, you must carry me over this night," he 
called. 

Bo Offerus lifted the little Child in his strong armB, 
and took his staff, and waded into the stream, think- 
ing what a light burden he carried. 

But the waves rose higher and higher, the waters 
came up to his shoulder, and the wind blew fiercely. 
The strangest thing of all was this: at every step the 
little Child upon his shoulders grew heavier and heav- 
ier, until it seemed to Offerus that he would never be 
able to cross the river — he must turn and go back. 

But he was brave, as all giants are, and he strug- 
gled on, tottering as he went and staying his steps 
^vith his stout staff; and at last he reached the other 
side. As he set down his burden — safely and gently— 
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he said: "Child, who art thou? The whole world upon 
my shoulders could not have been heavier than thou 
hast been!'' 

And the Child looked up and said, softly, as He laid 
His little hand in OfFerus' great one: "In helping every 
poor traveler thou hast been helping me. Blessed 
shalt thou be, St. Christopher! This night thou hast 
cuiTied over the Christ Child." 

Then the Christ Child slipped away into the night 
and St. Christopher stood and looked after Him, lean- 
ing upon his staff and thinking of the wonderful thing 
which had happened to him. 

And the staff suddenly took root in the ground — 
although it was the bleak winter season — and it flour- 
ished and sent forth branches and leaves, and it tow- 
ered over the other trees in the forest to show to every 
traveler who should pass that way the place where 
St. Christopher had carried over the little Christ 
Child. 



♦BABOUSCKA 

It was the night the dear Christ Child came to 
Bethlehem. In a country far away from Him, an old, 
old woman named Babouscka sat in her snug little 
house by her warm fire. The wind was drifting the 
snow outside and howling down the chimney, but it 
only made Babouscka's fire burn more brightly. 

"How glad I am that I may stay indoors!" said Ba- 
bouscka, holding her hands out to the bright blaze. 

But suddenly she heard a loud rap at her door. She 
opened it and her candle shone on three old men 



*C. S. B. Adapted from the Russian legend. 
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standing ontside in the enow. Their bearcbi wen «• 
white as the snow, and ao long that thej reached tiw 
groand. Their eyes Bhone klndl; In the light of Ba' 
boascka'B candle, and thrir amu were full of predoob 
things — boxes of jewds, and ■weet-smelUng oils, and 
otntments. 

"We have traveled far, Babooicka," they said, "and 
we stop to tdt you of the Baby Prince bom this 
night in Bethlehem. He cornea to role the world and 
teach all men to be loving and true. We carry fflm 
gifts. Come with ns, Babonsckar 

Bat Baboascka looked at the driving anow, and 
then inside at lier cozy room and the crackling fire. 
"It ia too late for me to go with you, good Btrs," she 
said, "the weather ia too cold." She went inside again 
and shut the door, and the old men journeyed on to 
Bethlehem without her. But as Babouscka sat by her 
fire, rocking, she began to think about the little Christ 
Child, for she loved all babies. 

"Tomorrow I will go to find Him," she said; "to- 
morrow, when it is light, and I will carry Him some 
toys." 

So when it was morning Babouscka put on her long 
cloak, and took her staff, and filled a basket with the 
pretty things a baby would like — gold balla, and 
wooden toys, and strings of silver cobwebs — and she 
set out to find the Christ Child. 

But, oh! Babouscka had forgotten to ask the three 
old men the road to Bethlehem, and they had traveled 
so far througli the night that she could not overtake 
them. Up and down the roads she hurried, through 
woods and fields and towns, saying to whomsoever she 
met : "I go to find the Christ Child. Where does He 
lie? 1 bring some pretty toys for His sake." 
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But no one could tell her the way to go, and they 
all said : "Farther on, Baboascka, farther on." So she 
traveled on, and on, and on for years and years — but 
Bhe never found the little Christ Child. 

They say that old Babouscka is traveling still, look- 
ing for Him. When it comes Christmas eve, and the 
children are lying fast asleep, Babouscka comes softly 
through the snowy fields and towns, wrapped in faei 
long cloak and carrying her basket on her arm. With 
her staff_ she raps gently at the doors and goes in- 
side and holds her candle close to the little children's 
faces. 

"Is He here?" she asks. "Is the little Christ Child 
here?" And then she turns sorrowfully away again, 
crying: "Farther on, farther on." But before she 
leaves she takes a toy from her basket and lays It 
beside the pillow for a Christmas gift. "For His sake," 
she says softly and then hurries on through the years 
and forever in aearch of the little Christ Child. 



•THE LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE 

Two little children were aittiug by the Are one cold 
winter's night. All at once they heard a timid knock 
at the door, and one ran to open it. 

There, outside in the cold and the darkness, stood 
a child with no shoes upon biB feet and clad in thin, 
ragged garments. He was shivering with cold, and 
he asked to come in and warm himself. 

"Yes, come," cried both the children; "you shall 
have our place by the Are. Come in!" 

*Lue7 Wbeelock. Br pemisilon of the auUior. 
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They drew the little stranger to their warm seat 
and shared their snpper with bim, and gave him their 
l)ed, while they slept on a hard bench. 

In the night they were awaltoted by strains of sweet 
music and, looking ont, they saw a band of children 
tn Hliining garments approaching the house. They 
were playing on golden harps, and the air waa full of 
melody. 

Suddenly the Stranger Child stood before them: no 
longer cold and ragged, bat clad in idlreiy light. 

His soft voice said: "I was cold, and yoo took He 
in. I was baogry, and yon fed He. I was tired, and 
yon gave Me your bed. 1 am the Christ Child, wan- 
dering through the world to bring peace and happi- 
ness to all good children. As yon have given to Me, so 
may tins tree every year give rich fruit to you," 

Ho saying, lie broke a branch from the fir tree that 
grew near the door, and He planted it in the ground 
and disappeared. But the branch grew into a great 
tree, and ticrv year it bore wonderful golden fruit 
for the kind children. 



•HOW THE PIK TREE BECAME THE CHRIST- 
MAS TREE 

This is the story of how the fir tree became the 
Christmas tree. 

At tlie time when the Christ Child waa bom all the 
people, the animals, and the trees, and plants^Were 
very h.ippy. The Child was born to bring peace and 
happiness to the whole world. People came d^ly to 

■Aunt Hede, In 'Kindergarten Ibtguliie." 
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see the little One, and they always brought gifia with 
them. 

There were three trees staoding near the crypt 
which saw the people, and they wished that they, too, 
might give presents to the Christ Child. 

The Palm said: "I will choose my most beautiful 
leaf, and place it an a fan over the Child." 

"And I," said the Olive, "will sprinkle Bweet-smell- 
ing oil upon His head." 

"What can I give to the Child?" asked the Fir, who 
stood near. 

"Yon!" cried the others. "You have nothing to offer 
Him. Your needles would prick Him, and your tears 
are sticky." 

So the poor little Fir tree was very unhappy, and 
it said: "Yes. you are right. I have nothing to offer 
the Christ Child." 

Now, quite near the trees stood the Christmas An- 
gel, who had heard all that the trees had said. The 
Angel was sorry for the Fir tree who was so lowlj' 
and without envy of the other trees. So, when it was 
dark, and the stars came out, he begged a few of the 
little stars to come down and rest upon the branches 
of the Fir tive. They did as the Christmas Angel 
asked, and the Fir tree shone suddenly with a beauti- 
ful light. 

And, at that very moment, the Chi-ist Child opened 
His eyes — for He had been asleep — and as the lovely 
light fell upon Him He smiled. 

Everj' year people keep the dear Chri»t Child's births 
day by giving gifts to each other, and every year, iu 
remembrance of His first birthday, the Christmas An^ 
gel places in every house a fir ti*ee, also. Covered 
with starry candles it shines for the children as the 
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Btara Bhone for tbe Ghrlat Child. l%e Fir tree was re- 
warded for its meekness, for to no otlter tree Is it 
given to stiiue npon so many happy (acea. 



*THE PIKE TBBB 

In tbe woods there lived a nice lltUe Pine Tree. He 
stood where the sun and the fresh air coold get at Iiim. 
Around him grew many comrades — other {tinea and 
big fire. Bat the little Pine wished ao much to be a 

grown-up tree. 

Soroetimes the cottage children ran abont near the 
little Tree to hunt for wild strawtterries and raspber- 
ries; and they would eit down near to his roots and 
say; "Oh, what a nice little fellow !" And the Tree 
could not bear to hear tbem. 

In a year he shut up a good deal, and the next year 
he was still taller; but yet, when it waa winter and 
the 8DOW lay glitteriog about, a little Hare would 
come leaping alonfr and would jump right over the 
little Tree. Oh, it made him so angry! 

"I wish I were as big as the others," cried the little 
Tree. "Then 1 could look out into the wide world." 

In the fall the woodcutters always came and cat 
down somo of the tallest trees in the forest. The trees 
fell to the etirth with noise and cracking, the brancheii 
were lopiH'd off, and the trunks were drawn off in 
sled^^es. 

"I wonder where they go," thought the little Pine 
Tre<', and be asked tbe Swallow and the Btork about 
it. 

■C. S. B. Adapted trom Haiia Cbrlatlaa Andersen. 
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"Yes, we have met them/' said the Stork. "They are 
made into new ships which flit across the water.'* 

*'0h, I wish I were old enough to fly across the sea," 
sighed the little Pine Tree. 

When Christmas came, the youngest trees were cut 
down, and these always kept their branches, and they, 
also, were carried away from the forest in sledges. 
The little Tree wondered very much what became of 
them. 

"Oh, we know," chirped the Sparrows. "We peeped 
in the windows down in the town, and we saw them 
standing in warm rooms, all dressed up with gilded 
apples, and gingerbi*ead, and toys, and hundreds of 
lights." 

"Ah!" cried the little Tree, "perhaps, some day, I 
shall sparkle, too, like that." 

60 he stood, a rich green in the forest, through the 
winter and the summer, and just grew and grew. Ev- 
erybody looked at him. 

"What a fine tree!'- they said; and toward Christ- 
mas thev cut him down with an axe, close to the 
ground. 

When he came to himself he was being carried into 
a large and splendid room. He trembled with joy as 
they stuck him into a cask filled with sand and 
wrapped the cask all about with a green cloth, that 
it might not show. On one branch they hung little 
nets cut out of colored paper; there were gilded ap- 
ples and walnuts hung everywhere; and more than a 
hundred colored tapers were stuck into the ends of his 
twigs. There were wonderful dolls that looked, for all 
the world, like real persons, and they fluttered among 
the branches. On the very top was fixed a large, gold 
star. 
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"Oh," thought the little Tree, *^oir I dm aploidid. 
I TTonder U the other trees from the forest will come 
and look at me. I wonder if the Bpurows will beat 
ugainst the window-panes. 1 wonder if I shall stay 
dressed like this all summer." 

But the candles were lighted and a troop of merry 
children rushed In. They shonted and danced about 
the Tree, and they pulled the presents from off the 
brunches. 

"What are they about?" thought the Tree. 

And the lights burned down to the very branches. 
The children danced about with their pretty toys, and 
then they all sat down under the Tree and cried: "A 
story! A story I" 

Ho a <)ueer, jolly little man told them the fairy story 
of Uow Klumpy Dumpy tumbled downstairs and came 
to the throne, after all, and married the princess. 

"Thie iH all quite strange," thought the Pine Tree, 
UH he stood very still and thoughtful. "The Sparrows 
never told me anything like this. Perhaps I shall tum- 
ble downstairs, too, and bo get the princess." And he 
waited with joy for the morning, when he should 
again be decked with candles and toys. 

I^iit the next day they dragged him up the stairs 
nud left him in a comer, where no daylight could 
enter. 

"What Bball I hear or see, now?" said the Tree, as 
he It'aned against the wall and thought and thought. 
"The earth is hard and covered with snow. How 
thoughtful the people are! They haye put me here 
under cover to stay until the spring, and then they 
will plant me," 

"Squeak! squeak!" said a little Mouse, peeping at 
that moment out of his hole. Another li^le one came 
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out. Tlie.v sniffed at the Pine Tree and rustled among 
hia brnncht'8. 

"It is dreadfully cold," said the little mouse. "Where 
do you come from, old Pine Tree?" 

Then the Pine Tree told the Mice about the woods, 
where the sun shone and the little birds sang. He 
told his story from his youth up; and about Christmas 
eve, when he was decked out with cake and candles. 
And the little Mice had never heard the like before. 

The next night they cauie with four other Mice to 
hear what the Tree had to tell. They sat about and 
told him of a wonderful larder they knew, where 
cheeses lay on the shelves and hams hung from above; 
where oue dant-ed about on tallow candles, and went 
in lean and came out fat. .4.nd the Tree, not to be 
outdone, told the story of Klumpy Dumpy, who mar- 
ried a princess. Xest night two more Mice came, and 
on Sunday two Rats, even. 

Rut one morning there came a uumber of people to 
the attic. The trunks were moved and the Tree was 
pulled out and taken down tlie stairs once more. Bo 
he felt the fresh air and the first sunbeam. 

"Kow I shall be planted!" he said with joy, as he 
spread wide his branches; but — dear, dear! — they 
were all dry and yellow ! He lay in a comer among the 
weeds and nettles, with the golden star still hanging 
upon his topmost branch, shining in the sunlight. 

In the courtyard were some of the merry children 
who had danced about the Tree on Christmas Day; 
and they were very glad to see him again. They began 
dancing around him as he stood in his corner there — 
among the nettles — but the gardener's boy came and 
chopped the Tree into a whole heap of small pieces. 
He set fire to them, and the children ran to where it 
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lay, and sat down before the tre, and peeped Into the 
blase. 

And the Tree tfaoaght once more of the ininnier daji 
In the wood and the winter night when the Btin 
shone. He thonght of the Bparrowv and the Har& Be 
remembered the toys and the Christmas candlea and 
the Btor,T of Klompy Damp — ^the only fairy story that 
he had ever heard — and ao the little Tree burned ont 



•UTTLE COBETTB 

SIoNTFERuiBL was a little Tillage in France. Thne 
were tnr^e houses there, nnd small houses, and shops, 
and a liUl<> vhtirch. It would hare been a pleasant 
place tu livo, onl.y for one thing: there was no water 
to bv )ind iu Montfermiel — one bad to go a long, long 
way nnd fetrti it in a bucliet from the spring. 

In one of tlio very large houses — so large that ped- 
dlers could 8toi> there at night and sleep — llred little 
Cosette. Rlie was only a tiny little girl, but she had 
uo mother to lore her nnd no one to buy her food 
and clotbeH. Rhe took the place of a maid-s^Tvant in 
the house. There were Madame Themardler and Fa- 
ther Themiinlier, nnd their two little ^rla — Eponloe 
and Azelma — who were happy and gay, but not one 
of them all wrh kind to little Cosette. 

Rhe was so thin and ragged and unhappy that they 
c-iilled her the Toad. All day long she ran npstaira 
nnd dowDstairs, and washed, and swept, and rubbed, 
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aod dusted, and fluttered about, and did al) the boi'd 
work. It was Cosette'a plat'e, also, to go with the 
heaTj bucket to the »[)i1ng for water, even when it 
was niKht; and no one ei'er said "thank you" to her. 
Madame Thernardier only scolded her, or struck lier 
for not hurrying faster. 

It was one Christmas eve that I am going to tell 
you about. Father Tliernardier's large house was full 
of peddlers stopping for the uight, and they sat about 
the kitt^'lu'u liiv smoking. Little Bponine and Azelma 
were playing happily with the kitten, but little Co- 
sette was not allowed to play. She sat on the oroas- 
har of the kitchen table near the chimney comer. She 
was all in nigs and her little bare feet were thrust 
into wooden shoes. She was knitting wool stockings 
for Eponine and Azelma. All at once one of the ped- 
dlers jumped up, "My horse has had no water," he 
said. 

Little t'osette began knitting faster, but her heart 
jumped like a big snowflake. 

"My horse has not been watered." saJd the peddler 
once more. 

"Well," said Madame Thernardier, "where is the 
Toad?" 

She looked down and saw little Ooaette hiding un- 
der the table. 

"Are you coming?" shiieked Madame Thernardier, 

Cosette crawled out and went for the empty bucket 
in the chimney comer. The bucket was nearly as large 
as she. 

"See here, Toad, on your way back you will buy a 
big loaf at the baker's." said Madame Thernardier. 
"Here is the money. Go along, now." 

Cosette had a little pocket in her apron and she put 




the money in It; thai she went oat, asd the door wu 
closed behind her. 

AcroBs the road were the ihopa all gaj with the 
Christmas tldngs. The rerr last in the row waa a taj 
shop glittering with tlnael and gla« and magnlftwat 
objects of tin. In the veiy frmt of tite window stood 
un ImmeoHe doll nearly two feet high. She wore a 
pink silk robe. She liad gold wheat ears on her head. 
She had real liair and enamel eyea. All day she had 
smiled out apon the little fi^a, but no moQusc In all 
Montfermie) was rich enough to bay her. 

Poor little Coeette went acroas the road and aet 
down her bucket to look at the doll. 

"She is a lady," she said softly to herself. "And 
the shop Ib her palace. The small dolls — they are the 
fairies; and the toy man perhaps ia as kind as the 
Eternal Father.'" 

But she heard Madame Thernardier's voice calling 
to her: "What are you doing there? Get along, Toad, 
and fetch the water or I shall be after you." 

So Cusotte picked np her bucket again and ran as 
fast as Bhe could until she was no longer able to see 
the lights from the toy shop and it was quite dark. 

The farther she went the darker it grew. There 
was no one in the streets. At last she came to the 
open fields, and the darkness seemed full of l>easts 
walking iu the grass and spectres moving in the trees. 
She ran through the woods and came to the spring. 
But as she leaned over and plunged the bucket down, 
down, and then drew it up full again, the money for 
tht' loaf fell from her pocket and went splashing down 
into the water below. 

Coaette did not hear it. She sat down in the grass 
too tired to move. Then she remembered how Madame 
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ThiTuardier waa waiting, and she started for tlie vil- 
lage again. But, oli! it was cold, the bucket was very 
heavy, and little Cosette walked like an old woman. 
The handle froze to her tiny fingers, and the cold wa- 
ter splashed down on her little bare legs. No one but 
God saw that sad thing — and her mother, perhaps. 

Yet, suddenly, the bucket was not quite so heavy, 
for some one had taken hold of the handle, and a kind, 
deep voice said: 

"My child, what you are carrjing is too heavy for 
you." 

"Yes, sir," said little Cosette. 

"Give it to me," said the man; "I will carry it for 
yon. Have you far to go?" he went on. 

"A long way farther, sir," said little Cosette. 

With one hand the man held little Cosette's cold 
fingers close in his and they went on together. Little 
Cosette was not in the least afraid, and she told the 
stranger all abont how pretty Eponine and Azelma 
were, and the hard work, and how she hiid no mother. 

"What do those little girls do?" asked the stranger. 

"Oh," said Cosette, "they have beautiful dolls; they 
play all day long," 

"And you?" asked the stranger. 

"Sometimes I play," said little Cosette. "I have a 
little lead sword, and I wrap it in a cloth, and I rock 
it to sleep when no one sees.'' 

Presently tiiey passed the shops. "Why are they 
lighted?" asked the stranger. 

"It is Christmas eve," said Cosette. 

When they reached the house Madame Thernardier 
was waiting to scold little Cosette for being so long. 
"Where is the bread?" she cried. 

Little Cosette had quite forgotten the bread. She 
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turned her pocket Inside oat. What had become of the 
monej? Madame Themardler wa> about to stzllte Co- 
Hette. but the kind stranger atqqied np to her. ''Esre 
is iiione.T," he said. "When I retnm I will atay at jonr 
hoase for the nlghf 

Then the man went itraight to the street dow, 
opened it, and stepped cat. When he opened it again 
he carried the wonderfol toy-ahop doll in his anna, 
with her pink silk robe, the gold wheat ears on her 
head, the real hair and the enamel eyes! 

"Here, this la for jon, little one," he said. 

Little Coaette cr^ oat from nnder the table. Bee 
evt>B filled with tears, but they shone with joy, too, 
like the aky at daybreak. 

"Ma.v I touch it?" she asked, timidly. "Is the Lady 
mine?" 

There were tears in the stranger's eyes, also. "Yes, 
xbe l8 youre," he said again. "To-morrow you shall 
come with me and be my little girl." And he pat the 
Tody's fingers in little Cosette's tiny hand. 



•TINY TIM 

It WU8 Oliriatmas l>ny, nnd the Cratchit family were 
going to hove a must wonderful dinner. Perhaps, some 
other days, they had scarcely enough to eat, for they 
were a large family. Work as hard as Father Bob 
Cratchit could, there waa often not enoagh to go 
aroond. Fur there were Mother Cratchit, and Martha 
who worked in the milliner's shop, and Belinda who 
helped at home, and Peter, and the two little Cratch- 

*C. B. B. Adapted From Chu-Iea IMckeni' 'ChristmaB Ckrol.* 
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its, and, last of all. Tiny Tim. Alas for Tiny Tim! He 
bore always a little crutch and had his limbs sup- 
ported by an iron frame! But, although he was only 
a little, little child. Tiny Tim was patient and mild, 
and they loved him more than all the rest. And it 
was Christmas Day. 

Mother Cratchit and Belinda laid the cloth, and 
Peter blew the fire until the slow potatoes, bubbling 
up, knocked loudly at the saucepan lid to be let out 
and peeled. The two little Cratchits c^ime tearing in 
to say that outside, at the baker's, they had smelled 
a goose and knew it for their very own. Martha came 
home, and, last of all, in came little Bob, the father, 
wrapped up in three feet of muffler, with his thread- 
bare clothes darned and brushed to look seasonable, 
and with Tiny Tim on his shoulder. 

"And how did little Tim behave?" asked Mother 
Cratchit. 

"As good as gold,*' said Bob, "and better," setting 
Tiny Tiui carefully down, while the two little Cratch- 
its hustled him off to the wash-house, that he might 
hear the pudding singing in the copper. 

"He told me coming home that he hoped the people 
saw him in the church, because he was a cripple, and 
it might be pleasant for them to remember, upon 
Christmas Day, Who made lame beggars to walk and 
blind men to see." 

Bob's voice trembled, and it trembled more as he 
said that he thought Tiny Tim was growing very 
strong and well. 

But they heard the sound of Tiny Tim's little crutch 
upon the floor and they helped him over to his stool 
by the fire — while the two little Cratchits went out 
to the baker's to fetch the goose. Mother Cratchit 
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iii'uk* the ^ravj (ready before in a little saucepan) hiss- 
ing hot; Peter mashed the potatoes; Belinda sweet- 
eu(*d the ai)p]e sauce; Martha dusted the hot plates; 
Hob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny comer at the 
table; and the two little Cratchits (come home with 
the gooHej set chairs for everybody, cramming spoons 
iu th(*ir mouths lest they should shriek for goose be- 
fore it came their turn to be served. 

There U(*ver was such a goose! Bob said he didn't 
lu»lieve th(»re ever was such a goose cooked. With the 
apple sauce and the mashed potatoes there was suf- 
liri(4it dinner for the whole family. Indeed, Mother 
('rat chit said, as she looked at one small atom of a 
bone upon the dish: **They hadn-t eaten it all, at 
last/' The little Cratchits were steeped in sage and 
onions to the eyebrows. But presently Belinda 
chaii^xed the f)late8 and Mother Cratchit left the room 
— alone — lo take* up the pudding and bring it in I 

Sui)pos<» it should not be done. Suppose it should 
break. Suppose some one had come over the back 
wall and stolen it while thev were makinj? merrv with 
tlir pM»se. Hello I a great deal of steam. The pudding 
was out of the coppc^r. A smell like a washing-day I 
That was the doth. A smell like an eating-house and 
a jiastry cook's next door to each other, with a laun- 
dress's next door to that! That was the pudding. 

In half a minute Mother Cratchit entered with the 
pudding like a speckled cannon-ball, so hard and firm, 
and blazing, and bedight with Christmas holly stuck 
into tile topi Everybody had something to say about 
it, but nobody thought it at all a small pudding for 
a large family. Any Cratchit would have blushed to 
hint at such a thing. 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was 
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cleared, the hearth swept and the fire made up. A 
whole pile of apples and oranges was put upon the 
table; and a shovelful of chestnuts upon the fire, be- 
ginning at once to sputter and crackle noisily. Then 
all the Oratchit family drew around the hearth, and 
Tiny Tim sat very close to his father's side upon his 
little stool. Bob held his withered little hand in his, 
for he loved the child, and he said: 

*^\ merry Chnslnias to us all, my dears; God bless 
us!" 

"Merry Christmas! Meiry Christmas!" said all the 
Oatchit family. 

And: **God bless us — every one!'' said Tiny Tim, 
the last of all. 



*MRS. SANTA GLAUS 

It was Christmas eve. Old Santa Claus was just 
ready to start out upon his long journey over the 
snowy treetops and roofs to find the waiting chimneys 
and the little empty stockings. Such a busy day as 
it had been — with the brownies finishing the packing 
and Mrs. Santa ( -laus sewing buttons on the last doll's 
dress, and tying the last hair ribbon, and smoothing 
the last curl! But everything was ready. The sleigh 
was packed from top to bottom, so full that it seemed 
as if old Santa Claus could never squeeze in himself. 
There were tops, and drums, and Jack-in-the-boxes, 
and steam engines, and hundreds of dolls, and barrels 
of chocolate drops; and peppermint canes were hang- 
ing out from the back. The reindeer were harnessed 
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and pnindnfi: — HaBher, and Dancer, and Donder, and 
Vixen, Hud the reftt. The sleighbells were ringing 
gailv, and old Banta Claus jumped in and took the 
rein«. 

'*Oo<>d-hye, mother/' he called to Mra. Banta Glaus, 
who Htood in the door to watch the sleigh start. ^'Any- 
tliinjx I can bring you from the city, dear?" 

**I think I n(*ed a new pair of spectacles,*' said Mrs. 
Hanta (Mans. '*My eyes are growing dim with so much 
Hewin;;. If the stores are open when yon finish to- 
uiglit just bring me a stronger pair of glasses." . 

'I win. Clood-bye!*' shouted Santa Claus. With a 
danli and a jingle of bells the reindeer jumped to the 
top (»f tlio treoH and started; and Mrs. Banta Claus 
went in to sit in her rocking-chair by the fire and 
doze. 

The w(»rk8ho]» was very still, rbristnias eve, you 
know, Ih the onlv time of the whole year when Banta 
Clans' w(»rknien nuiy rest; so the little brownies who 
paint the sleds, and nail the doll houses, and test the 
steainiK)nts, wen* enrled np in heaps on all the benches 
fast jishM»]» and snorinj^. The candy-kettles were pol- 
ished and Inin^ in a row upon the kitchen wall. Mrs. 
Banta rians sat and rocked by the fire and thought of 
all the dolls she had divssiHl. 

"There w<mv four hundred with silk dresses," she 
said to hei-self, "and two Inindred with blue. There 
wen* five Inindred baby dolls, and I never finished 
dressing; them until to-day. I wonder if Banta packed 
them all. 1 must pro and see." 

So Mrs. Santa Claus lighted a candle and went out 
to the sewinj:: room and peered about in every comer. 
There wen* piles of silk and velvet and satin and 
ribbon all over the floor, but, oh! — ^there sat three 
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dolls: a baby doll, a doll in piuk and a doll in bine! 
Santa Claus hnd forgotten them! 

"What shall 1 do? What shall I do?-' cried Mrs. 
Santa Claus, looking out of the window to see if Santa 
were anywhere in sight — but he was not. "We counted 
them all, and there were just enough to go around. 
Three little girls will have no dolls on Christmas 
morning. I shall have to go with them myself!*' 

Out in the barn there was just one reindeer stand- 
ing in his stall. It was Blitzen, who had a lame foot, 
so he could not take the long journey with the others. 
He was contentedly munching hay; but Mrs. Santa 
Claus tucked the dolls under her arm, put on her lit- 
tle red shawl, tied her cap strings tighter and hurried 
out to the barn. 

"Come, Blitzen!" she siiid, as she saddled him and 
jumped on his back. "We must go as fast as ever we 
can after Santa Claus. He has left three dolls be- 
hind!" 

So Blitzen dropped his hay and they started. Over 
the woods and the fields and the fences they dashed, 
so fast that the wind was left far behind. They looked 
very funny, indeed, for Mrs. Santa Claus had forgotten 
to take off her apron, and her cap was all awry; but 
on they hurried. And, when they came to the towns, 
Blitzen stopped at every roof, that Mrs. Santa Claus 
might look down the chimney; but Santa Claus had 
always been there first, and the sto(»king8 were filled 
and the dolls were waiting. 

"We counted them all," Mrs. Santa Clans kept say- 
ing to herself. "Some one will need a doll " And, 

sure enough, she came to a very w(»e chimney of a 
very wee house; and there was a stocking hung, but 
tb^ e was only an apple in it — nothing else. So Mrs. 
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8anta Claus dropped the beautiful doll that was 
di'c88ed in pink silk into the stocking and started on 
once more. 

lM'(^si'ntl.v they came to another house, and when 
Mr8. Santa Claus looked down the chimney she saw 
n(» Htockin^ at all hanging by the fireplace, and there 
was no fire even. There was nothing in the room but 
a tabh% and a broken chair, and a bed where a little 
girl — so thin and pale — lay sleeping. And Mrs. Santa 
(Maus dropped the doll in the blue silk dress right 
down into the little girl's arms and hurried on again. 

When they had come to the very end of the town, 
Mrs. Hanta Claus saw a little girl standing out in the 
strec4. Slie had a bundle of papers to sell, and no one 
had seen her, because she was so small, and she was 
'\vaitinjr out in the cold and the snow. Mrs. Santa 
Clans dioi)j)ed the baby doll down to the little girl's 
lap and th«'ii slie turned Blitzen toward home again. 

It was almost Christmas morning when they reached 
the barn, and, oh! they were very tired. When Santa 
Clans came back with his empty sleigh and the new 
spectacles, he found Mrs. Santa Claus fast asleep in 
her ro<'king-chair by the fire. 

**l^oor mother," he said, **she's been sewing too 
much!'' 

And Mrs. Santa Claus woke up, but she never told 
about the three dolls. 
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ST. VALENTINE'S DAY 



♦STUART'S VALENTINE 

Stuart was very bappy when he went to bed the 
night before St. Valentine's Day, because his mamma 
said she felt sure he would find a pretty valentine in 
the morning, which would be all his own. So he 
dreamed a beautiful di'eam about a valentine that was 
red and yellow and blue, with pink roses and blue 
kittens uj>on it. 

But when Stuart came downstairs in the morning 
he could not find mamma or papa, and he could not 
find any valentine at all. He felt very badly, for 
mamma always told him what was true; he thought 
somebody else must have got his beautiful valentine, 
so he went out to the kitchen and he said: **Mary, 
where is my valentine?" 

Mary did not say anything, but she gave Stuart — 
what do you think? — a large brown cookie with rais- 
ins in it! Stuart bit a piece out of the cookie, and it 
tasted good, but he thought that was not a valentine, 
and so he went outdoors to eat it. There was the tall, 
red rooster pecking in the grass where the snow had 
melted away. 

^*Good morning, Mr. Rooster," said Stuart, "see my 
valentine." 
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The rooster looked at the cookie with his sharp 
ejes and then he walked up and took a bite out of it. 

''That is my valentine/' said the rooster. 'Ton mast 
ask the chickadee to give yon another one; she ran off 
with my breakfast." And with that the rooster 
snatched the oookie out of Stuart's hand and ran off 
with it as fast as he could go. Stuart saw a pretty 
little brown bird perched on an evergreen bough sing- 
ing "chickadee, chickadee," so he went up to the tree 
and said: 

"Good morning. Miss Chickadee. Please give me a 
valentine. The rooster ran oflF with mine." 

"I cannot give you a valentine," said the ohickadee. 
"I have promised to be the pretty pussy-cat's valen- 
tine, but I don't know what a valentine is. You go and 
ask the pussy-cat." 

"Please give me a valentine, Mr. Pussy-cat," said 
Stuart, walking up to the pussy, who was lying on the 
doorstep in the sunshine. 

"I haven't got my own valentine yet," said the pussy- 
cat; "you go and ask the cow. I just heard her moo- 
ing in the barn." 

"Moo-oo-oo," said Mrs. Cow, and she looked over 
toward the door and shook her horns. 

"Aha! I believe the old white horse is the one who 
has my valentine," said Stuart, looking at the horse, 
who was chewing and chewing in his stall. The horse 
laughed out loud. 

"Nay, nay," he said to Stuart. "You go out in the 
yard and see if the dog Rover is not bringing your 
valentine this very minute." 

So Stuart ran out, and, sure enough, there was the 
wagon coming from the postoflBce, and Rover was run 
lAng on ahead with something in his mouth. It was 
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a big envelope with Stuart's name on the outside, and 
in the envelope was a beautiful valentine! 



♦BIG BROTHER'S VALENTINE 

Aunt Anne laughed. "Sarah Jane Simpson," she 
said, **what is the matter? Who ever saw such a puck- 
ert^d up little face! Can't jou get your lesson?" 

Sarah Jane laughed, too, and laid down her geogra- 
phy. **I wasn't really studying, xVunt Anne. I was 
trying to think what I could send Big Brother for a 
birthday present — ^you know his birthday comes on 
St. Valentine's Day." 

Sarah Jane always called her brother Bob, Big 
Brother. 

Aunt Anne laughed again. "On St. Valentine's 
Day!" she said. "Well, you are beginning in season — 
this is only October." 

Sarah Jane thought that perhaps she was a bit too 
early; but, oh! she had been so lonesome ever since 
Bob had started away yesterday morning to be gone 
until June — his school wouldn't close until June — and 
she wanted to do something very nice for his birthday. 
Christmas came between, to be sure, but it was a 
birthday present on which Sarah Jane had set her 
heart. 

"Make him a valentine," said Aunt Anne. "You can 
cut out flowers, and birds, and Cupids, and pretty lit- 
tle faces from picture-cards; and I will give you some 
nice cardboard; and you can paste them on, and then 
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write a little verse on it, and make a border of hearts 
all around — I will draw yon a plan this minute." 

Aunt Anne caught up her pencil and began to draw, 
and Banili Jane took up her geography again. All at 
once she laughed out. "You needn't draw me a valen- 
tine, Aunt Anne/' she said. "I know what I'll do." 
And off she ran upstairs. 

Next morning after breakfast Barah Jane ran out- 
doors — hoppety, skipperty, hop — as fast as she could 
go. Down the garden-walk she skipped, by Bob's long 
marigold bed, and through the little garden-gate into 
the barnyard where Bob's dog, Don, came running up 
to her und jumped all about her — he was so happy to 
see his master's little sister. 

"Oil, Don!" 8arah Jane cried, "I am going to make 
Bi^ lirother a valentine for his birthday, and don't 
voii want to hel})?'' 

Don wa^jred his tail for joy, and just then Big 
Brother's little brown hen came out of the hen-house 
and Sarah Jane went to meet her. 

**()h, you dear llenny Penny, I am going to make a 
vah^ntine for your master, and won't you give me two 
tiny brown featliers?"' 

The little brown hen shook her wings, and there on 
the ground lay two tiny brown feathers. Sarah Jane 
jncked them up and put them in her apron, and then 
Hlie said: **Xow, whei-e is Ducky Daddies?" 

Ducky Daddies was just going down to the pond. 

"Oh, Ducky Daddies," called Sarah Jane, **I am go- 
ing to make a valentine for your master, and won't 
you give me two of your shining green feathers?" 

'*Quack, quack I" said Ducky Daddies, and there on 
the ground lay two shining green feathers; and Sarah 
Jane picked them up and' put them in her apron, and 
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then she said to Don : "I'll get some of the ferns that 
grow bj the little bridge we made, and some of the 
marigolds from his garden-bed, and I'll make the most 
beautiful wreath that ever was!" 

So Sarah Jane went, skipperty-hop, to the pond and 
picked the little green ferns and put them in her 
apron, and, skipperty-hop, to the garden and picked 
the yellow marigolds and put them in her apron, and 
all the time Don ran about and barked and thought 
he was helping a great deal. • 

"Now for Billy Button," said Sarah Jane, and back 
she went, skipperty-hop, to the barnyard. 

The pony was in his stall eating hay, and Sarah 
Jane said: "Oh, Billy Button, I am going to make 
your master a birthday valentine, and won't you give 
me a hair out of your beautiful, long tail?" 

Billy Button switched his beautiful black tail about, 
and there on the floor lay a glossy black hair, and 
Sarah Jane picked it up and wound it round and 
round her finger, so as not to lose it, and then she 
went to see Bob's gray squirrel in his cage by the 
door. 

"Oh, Chipperty," said she, "I am going to make your 
master a valentine of the things he likes best, and 
will you give me a little bit of your soft, gray fur?" 

Chipperty was whirling on his wheel, but he winked, 
as much as to say: "Help yourself!" and, sure enough, 
there was a little tuft of soft, gray fur sticking be- 
tween the bars, and Sarah Jane poked two of her fin- 
gers inside and got it and put it in her apron, and 
then she said: "I wonder what I can get from Bunny. 
I'm sure Big Brother would like something to make 
him think of his white rabbit." 

So Sarah Jane went, skipperty-hop, to the rabbit's 
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houne and said: '^Oh, Bonny, I am makfaiK a valen- 
tine for yonr maater, and what will joa give me for 
it?" 

Bunny waa eating his dinner of tomipa and paraleyi 
and he lifted his long ears and moved them thoaght- 
fullv for a moment, and then tossed her a stem of 
parsley, and Sarah Jane picked it np and pat it in 
her apron. And then she turned, all of a sadden, and 
with the little scissors in her apron pocket she snipped 
off a red ourl from Don's back and pat that in her 
apron, too. 

And then with the little red curl in her apron, and 
Chipi)erty'H fur, and Bunny-s parsley, and Henny Pen- 
ny's brown feathers, and Ducky Daddle's green ones» 
and Uw little ferns from the bridge, and the mari- 
^oldH from the gai'den, and Billy Button's long, glossy 
hair around her finger, Rarah Jane went, skipperty- 
bop, into the house to make the birthday valentine for 
Big Brother. 

Aunt Anne gave her a piece of cardboard and a pot 
of paste, and Barah Jane made a most beautiful 
wreath. It took her a long time to paste the tiny, 
green sprigs of parsley in among the yellow petals of 
marigolds; and it took her a long time to lay the ferns 
and the git^en and brown feathers just right to make 
the two sides and curve around at the base; and a 
very long time, indeed, to sew the little red curl and 
the glossy black hair and the lock of squirrel fur to 
cover the "joins" at the bottom and make the whole 
a perfect wreath to send to Big Brother. 

And then she wrote in the center — 

"When this you see, 
Bemember us!" 
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It didn't sound just as it should, but it said just 
what Sarah Jane wanted to say to Big Brother. 

Sarah Jane put the valentine in the big dictionary 
to press it nice and flat; and when the twelfth of Feb- 
ruary came she took it, just perfecit, and put it in a 
beautiful, large envelope, and her papa directed it and 
stamped it, and it started on its two-days' journey. 

And when Big Brother opened it he looked at the 
wreath a long time, and at the verse inside the wreath 
a long time, and then he said: "That's from little 
Sarah Jane, and from Don, and Billy Button, and 
Chipperty, and Bunny, and Henny Penny, and Ducky 
Daddies, and our bridge, and my garden-bed — oh, 
funny little Sarah Jane!" 

And he laughed, and dropped a big, happy tear 
right — splash! — on his new valentine. 



STORIES OF HEROISM 



♦ST. OEOROE AND THE DRAGON 

OscK upon a time, when it was long, long ago, there 
waB a ^ood king, and he had a little daughter, Sabra, 
wlioin li(' loved better than his fields, or his gold, or 
anylhing wliich he had. For little Sabra was as fair 
as a lily, as 8W(»et as a rose, and as kind and true as 
slu* was sweet. 

liul cmo (lay a terrible thinp: happened to the king. 
Down from the mountains, and straight through the 
^atc^s of lli(* city, came a ravening dragon I It was 
black and horrible to look at, with eyes like two red 
coals and a mouth that breathed out fii*e. Its jaws 
w(Me wide op(»n, its claws were sharp, and it was as 
tall and huge as a forest tree. 

Through the king's fields it raged and it tore up, 
bv Ihe roots, the harvest of barlev and rve and wheat. 
It killed the cattle and uprooted the gi*ape vines; nor 
did it stop with the fields — it lay in wait by the river 
bank in the tall reeds, and no one in the whole king- 
dom was brave enough to kill it. 

The king sent his nobles to beg the dragon to leave, 
but, no, it would not; and this is the message the 
dragcm sent to the king: Each morning the king must 
send one of the fairest little girls in the whole king- 
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dom and fasten her to an old oak tree by the bank of 
the river, for the dragon to devour at his pleasure. 
Unless the king did this, the farmers should not be 
allowed to go back to the fields, and there would be 
no food in the land. 

There was great grief in the kingdom. Each mother 
held her little girl more closely, lest she should be the 
first one to go, and there were great hunger and dis- 
tress, for no one could plant or harvest the crops. But 
little Sabra still laughed and sang as joyously as 
ever. 

"Father, dear," she cried, "let me be the first little 
girl to go. I know if the dragon has your little prin- 
cess he will ask for no other child. I will go in their 
stead, father." 

Then the people came crowding to the palace gates, 
begging the king not to send Sabra, for they all loved 
her as well as their own little ones, but still Sabra 
said: "1 will go to the dragon." 

At last, the king's high priest said: "We will bring 
a mother pigeon into the palace yard, and set her 
free. If she flies north, or south, or west, Sabra shall 
not be given to the dragon. If she flies toward the east 
and the sunrise Sabra shall go." 

So they took a brooding pigeon from her nest, and 
set her free in the courtyard. She spread her white 
wings and circled about in the air, and then flew 
straight to the east! Poor, sweet little Sabra! They 
carried her out to the river bank and fastened her to 
the oak tree where the dragon could find her, that so 
she might save the other little girls. Then they went 
sorrowfully back to the city again. 

But the pigeon fiew on and on, through field and 
forest, until she came to a brave knight riding through 
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the woods. The knight was tired, and his good horse, 
also, for they had been in a far country and had 
fought many brave battles. He had stopped to rest 
under a tree, that his horse might drink at the 
spring — but, as he rested, the mother pigeon flew 
straight to his shoulder and began cooing softly in 
his ear. 

''I wonder what she means," said the knight to him- 
self, as the pigeon flew off a little way and then re- 
turned, cooing. At last he jumped upon his horse and 
followed the way the pigeon led. 

Straight through field and forest the pigeon flew, 
until she brought the knight to the place where the 
Princess Sabra was fastened to the oak tree and the 
dragon close by ready to devour her. The dragon's 
breatli was so hot that it burned the knight, and the 
smoke from its nosti*ils blinded his eves, but he was 
bnive and strong. He made a huge ball of the sticky 
pitch of the pine tree; he thrust the end of his spear 
through it, and he rode straight toward the dragon's 
angry jaws. 

The dragon reached out its sharp claws for the 
kniglit, but he hurled the ball of pitch down its throat 
and it was not able to open its mouth ag<iin or use its 
poisonous fangs. Then the knight killed the dragon 
with his spear, and Ik* unfastened the little princess. 
Ht* lifted her to his siuldle and carried her home to 
her father once more. 

Oh, there was «;reat rejoicing in the kingdom! The 
people crowded Hie s< relets and strewed flowers all 
the way for tin* knight to ride over. The old king 
held little Sabra close to his heart, and she put her 
arms about his neck and kissed him again and again. 
And the king said the knight should be called St. 
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George, and he gave him a wonderful gold cross to 
wear upon his breast. 

It was so many, many years ago that St. George 
killed the dragon, but still the people in England re- 
member him, and the English soldier who is the brav- 
est may wear a tiny cross like St. George's upon his 
breast. 



♦THE STORY OF THESEUS 

At the foot of a very high mountain there lived, 
many, many years ago, a little boy named Theseus. 
His grandfather was the ruler of the country and a 
very brave, wise man. 

Theseus was a bright little lad. He had never seen 
his father, but, as far back as Theseus could remem- 
ber, his mother had taken him very often to a deep 
wood, and a huge rock which was covered with moss 
and sunk down into the earth. 

Here she talked to him about his father, telling him 
that his name was -^geus, and that he was a great 
king. Little Theseus was very fond of hearing about 
his father, and he sometimes asked his mother why 
King ^geus did not come to live with them. 

"Ah, my dear little boy!" she would say with a 
sigh, "a king has his people to take care of — ^the men 
and women over whom he rules are his children. A 
king cannot spare the time to love his own children 
as other fathers do. Your father will never be able to 
leave his kingdom for the sake of seeing his little 
boy." 

"Why may I not go to the famous city of Athens 
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and toll King ^geus that I am his son?" asked The- 
seus. But his mother told him he was not strong 
enough to set oot on sach an errand, and she asked 
him to try and lift the rock upon which they sat as 
thev talked. 

Tlio little boy felt that he was very strong, and he 
tried his hardest to move the rock, but he could not 
stir it. It seemed rooted to the ground. 

"You must be mucli stronger than you are now," 
said his mother, "before I can trust you to go to 
Athens. When you are able to lift this rock and show 
me what is underneath I promise you that you may 
go to see your father." 

Again and again Theseus and his mother went to 
tlie rock, and each time Theseus asked his mother if 
it wer(* yet time for him to go to Athens. Tlion his 
Diodior would point to the rock and tell him that he 
was still a very little boy, and it would be a great 
many years before lie could move it. But still Theseus 
tried harder and harder to lift it. 

One day he cried: "1 have started it!'' His mother 
saw that the rock had really moved a little, and, al- 
though she was proud of her little boy's strength, she 
felt very sad. She knew that her son was no longer 
a little child, and he would soon have to go away to 
this far city alone. 

In another year Theseus tned again. "I never felt 
so strong as I do now!'' he cried, as he strained and 
pulled at tbe great stone; and at last he raised it slow- 
ly from the earth and bedded moss, uprooting the flow- 
ers, and laid it upon its side. Little Theseus had done 
what he had been trying so faithfully for man}^ years. 
He looked joyfully at his mother who smiled at him 
through her tears, as she said: "Yes, Theseus, the 
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time has come. You must stay no longer at my side. 
Your father will be glad to see you. He will show you 
his stately palace and introduce you to his subjects, 
and some day you will be a king, too." 

And what do you think Theseus' father had left for 
his son under the rock? — a golden sword and a pair 
of wonderful sandals which would carry him quickly 
away from all danger! 

When Theseus' grandfather heard of the long jour- 
ney he was to take alone, he said he must go in a 
ship, as he was too small a boy to be trusted on a 
road where he would meet robbers. But when Theseus 
learned of the robbers he wanted all the more to 
travel by land and face them with his sword. "My 
sandals will carry me quickly away from them," he 
said. 

By the time he had reached his journey's end he 
had done many brave deeds with his sword, and he 
was called the bravest young man of the day. Even 
before he (arrived at Athens the news of his brave 
acts had reached there first. As he entered the city 
he heard the people saying: "Theseus, the great hero, 
the son of the king, is coming!" 

King ^geus was glad, indeed-, to see his brave son, 
and he gave him a place beside him upon the throne 
and never tired of hearing him tell about his dear 
mother, his own childhood, and the many, many times 
he tried to lift the heavy stone. 



•A LITTLE LAD OF LONG AGO 

Little Abe hurried home as fast as his feet would 
carry him. Perhaps if he had worn soft wool stock- 

^Alice E. Allen in "Good HousekeepiD^;.'' 
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lugs and flnel j fitting shoesi like yonra, he conld have 
run faster. But, instead of stoddngs, he wore deer- 
skin leggings, and polled over these were clomqr moc- 
casins of bearskin that his mother had made for him. 

Such a funny little figure as he was, tmdging along 
across the rough fields! His suit was of warm, gray 
homespun. His odd-shaped cap had once been on the 
back of a coon. The coon's tail fiew out behind as he 
walked — like a funny, furry tassel. But if you could 
have looked into the honest, twinkling, blue eyea of 
this little lad of long ago you would have liked him 
at once. 

In one hand little Abe held something very precious. 
It wasn't a purse of gold, nor a bag of gold. It was 
only a book, but little Abe thought more of that book 
than he would of gold or precious stones. To know 
just what that book meant to little Abe, you must be 
very fond of reading. You must think how it would 
seem to live far away from all the schools, to have 
no books of your own, and to see no books anywhere, 
except two or three old ones of your mother's that 
you had read over and over until you knew them by 
heart. 

So, when a neighbor had said that little Abe might 
take a book home and keep it until he had read it all 
through, do yoii wonder that his eyes shone like 
stars? A real book — a book that told about little boys 
and girls and the big world! Little Abe's heart beat 
fast; it seemed almost too good to be true. 

Little Abe's home was built on a hillside. It was 
not much like your home. It was not built of stone 
or brick, not even of nice, smooth lumber, but of 
rough logs. When little Abe lay in his small bed, 
close to the roof, he could look through the chinks 
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between the logs and see the great, white stars shin- 
ing down on him. Sometimes the great yellow moon 
smiled at him as she sailed through the dark night 
sky. And sometimes, too, saucy raindrops pattered 
down on the little face on the coarse pillow. 

To-night, after little Abe had crept up the steps 
to the loft, he put his precious book in a small crack 
between the logs. When the first gray light came in, 
in the morning, he awoke and read until his father 
called him to get up. Night after night he read, un- 
til the book was nearly finished. Little Abe worked 
hard all day long, and never a minute had he in the 
daytime to peep between the covers of his beloved 
book. 

One night he slipped the book away as usual and 
fell asleep to dream of the wonderful story. He awoke 
very early, but there were no golden sunbeams to peep 
through the chinks and play across his pillow. The 
loft was dark and little Abe could hear the wind whis- 
tling out in the trees. He reached out his hand for 
the book — ^and what do you think? — he put it into «a 
pile of something white and cold lying on his bed! 
His little bed was covered with an outside blanket 
of soft, white snow! 

He shivered and sat up, reaching again for the book. 
He pulled it out. Then the poor little fellow almost 
cried — for that precious book was wet from cover to 
cover, and its crisp leaves were crumpled and soaked 
from the heavy fall of snow. Poor little Abe! He sat 
up in his cold bed and brushed off the snow as best 
he could. He could scarcely keep the tears back. 
There was a big lump in his throat, and a big lump 
in his heart. What would the kind neighbor say? 

As soon as he could, little Abe set off across the 
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snowy fields to the kind neighbor's house. It was 
more than a mile away, but he trudged along, not 
thinking of the wind or the cold, but only of the book. 
When he found the neighbor he held out the poor, 
spoiled book, and, looking straight up into the man's 
face, with clear, honest eyes, he told his sad little 
story. 

''Well, my boy," said the man, smiling down into 
the sober little face, '^so my book is spoiled. Will yon 
work for me to pay for it?" 

*'I will do anything for you," said the little fellow, 
eagerly. 

"Well, then, I will ask you to pull fodder com for 
ine for three days," said the man. 

Little Abe looked up into his kind face. 

**Tlien, sir," he said, wistfully, "will the book be all 
luine?^' 

*'Why, yes, of course," said the man, good-naturedly, 
"you may have the book; you will earn it." 

Ho little Abe went to work for thi'ee days. He was 
cold, and his back ached as he pulled com for the 
cattle, but he was too happy to mind, for was not that 
precious book to be soon his very own? 

What do you suppose the book was, for which little 
Abe worked so long and faithfully? Was it a book of 
wonderful fairy tales, like yours? No; the book was 
the story of George Washington. And, long years af- 
terward, when little Abe had grown to be a great man 
and the President of the United States, he used to tell 
the story of his first book. 

"That book — the story of George Washington — 
helped me to become the President," he said. 
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•HOW CEDRIC BECAME A KNIGHT 

A LONG time ago, in a small stone hut, at the foot 
of a high hill, there lived a little boy named Ced- 
ric. At the top of the hill there stood a grand old 
castle. The little boy used to watch the strong iron 
gate rise slowly from the ground as the brave knights 
rode out of the castle courtyard. It was a gay sight 
when the sun lighted their helmets and shone upon 
their brave faces. Their horses, even, seemed proud 
to carry them. Little Cedric thought nothing was so 
beautiful to see as the knights riding down the hill. 

One day Cedric was playing with his kitten, and 
the queer little thing went out into the middle of 
the dusty road and curled herself up for a nap. Sud- 
denly Cedric saw five knights galloping down the hill 
and the kitten was still fast asleep in the highway. 
He jumped out and gathered the little thing up in his 
arms just before the horses swept by. 

As they passed, one of the knights smiled down upon 
Cedric and said : "My little boy, you are brave enough 
to be a knight some day." 

And as Cedric went into the house he whispered 
softly to himself: **To be a knight some day." He ate 
his supper of bread and milk, and undressed for 
bed, just as he did every night, but when he went 
to sleep he dreamed of being the bravest knight in 
the Tvhole world, who should rescue a beautiful prin- 
cess from an ugly giant who had shut her up in a 
dungeon. 

In the morning he fed the doves, and watered the 
cows, and brought hay for the horses. He helped his 



•Adapted from "In Storyland," by EUzabeth Harrison. 
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mother with the hoaaework, and at last he said: '^I)o 
you think I could ever grow op to be a knight, 
mother?" 

His mother smiled and said: ''Knights have many 
hard things to do. You are only a very little boy, 
Cedric. Kun out to play." 

One evening, when it was summer time, Cedrio stood 
in the doorway, and he heard the tramp of horses' feet, 
and he saw a gay party of horsemen coming. His face 
lighted up with a glad smile. It was Sir BoUin Du 
Bois and his soldiers riding home from the king's war. 
As they rode nearer he saw that even the tallest 
knight looked weary, and one of them stopped and 
said: '^Little man, will you give me a drink of cold 
water?-' 

Cedric nm and filled a cup at the spring. 

**Thank ,voii," said the soldier; **you are as courteous 
as a knij^ht, my boy." 

And Cedric ran to tell his mother, and asked again: 
'*M other dear, can I ever be a knight?" 

After many months a wonderful thing happened. 
One day ('(^drie's fatlier came in from his work and 
said: ''Sir Rollin wishes a lad to come to the castle 
as a page. May Cedric go, mother?" 

Cedric's heart nearly stopped beating, until his 
mother said slowly: **Ye8." And she made a bundle 
of his few clothes that very afternoon, and his father 
took him up the steep hill to the castle gate. 

The iron gate slowly lifted, they crossed the draw- 
bridge and the courtyard, and went into one of the 
castle rooms where the walls and ceiling and floor 
were all of stone. 

**You would like to be a knight, my lad?" said Sir 
Rollin, after he had talked with Cedric's father. "You 
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will not mind hard tasks, and 700 will be brave and 
true? It will take many years." 

'*! will try," said Cedrio. 

Bo he bade his father good-bye and he went with an 
older boy up a flight of stone steps to a tiny room 
where he was to sleep for the night upon a pile of 
straw with only a sheepskin to cover him. 

That night his supper was coarse rye bread and a 
bowl of broth, and in the morning his lessons began 
— learning how to stand straight, and run very fast, 
and jump on or off a horse when it was galloping, and 
throw a spear straight at a mark. Above all, must 
he go quickly when Sir Kollin called, and do an er- 
rand faithfully and well. 

After years and years Cedric grew large and 
tall. One day Sir Kollin came to him and said: 
"Cedrio, you are to take a letter to the king. It 
must reaoh him quickly. Take my gray horse and 
ride swiftly, and remember how greatly I trust 
you." 

Cedric's heart beat high with joy to know that Sir 
Rollin had chosen him for a messenger from all the 
pages. He was ready in half an hour. He jumped on 
the gray horse and galloped off down the highway. 
But the road was dark and lonely, and at last he en- 
tered the deep woods. "If I am ever to be a knight, I 
must learn to be brave," thought Cedric, but he was 
quite sure he heard a deep growl close by. He rode 
steadily forward, but there, coming toward him, was 
the great wild boar which had destroyed the farmer's 
cattle. Cedrio spurred his horse forward and hurled 
his spear at the boar, and it rolled over upon the 
ground— dead. 

After a time he oame to a little village and he saw 
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a (?ronp of boys who were tormenting a poor lame 
man in their midst. 

"How dare you!" cried Cedric, riding up in their 
midst, and he said, gently, to the old man, who was 
trembling with fright: "CJome with me. Yon may ride 
my horse." 

Ho Cedric walked until they reached the next vil- 
lage, where he left the old man at his own door, and 
thon hurried on — not stopping for food even. Late 
in the evening he reached the house where he was to 
rest for the night, and by dawn the next day he was 
up and off on his journey once more. 

As ho rode along he came to a rippling brook and 
he Biiw a poor little fish lying on the bank, gasping 
for breath, where some fisherman had carelessly left 
it to die. 

"You poor little thing I" thought Cedric, as he 
stepped down from his horse and gently laid the fish 
back in the brook once more and watched it swim 
gjiily away. "A knight should help any suffering 
thiug, no matter bow small," he said as he rode on. 

At last the king's beautiful palace was in sight, and 
Cedric rode into the courtyard — very weary — but car- 
rying Sir Kollin's letter safe. And when the king read 
the letter he sent for Cedric. Sir Rollin had written 
1o say that Cedric was brave, and true, and courteous, 
and ready to be a soldier. Ro the king told him that 
he was to serve in the army and live at the palace. 

Then, after some more years, came a wonderful day 
when the king called Cedric to his great throneroom. 
There sat the king upon a beautiful throne of gold 
and beside him the qut^n. There was a canopy of 
velvet over their heads, and all the ladies-in-waiting 
and the courtiers stood about. Cedric knelt upon one 
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knee before the king^s throne, as was the custom in 
those days; the king raised his beautiful golden scep- 
tre and struck Cedric lightly upon the shoulder with 
it, saying at the same time: "Arise, Sir Cedric I" And 
Cedric knew that he was at last a knight. 

After a while he had a beautiful castle of his own, 
and his own prancing black horses, and he was al- 
ways 80 brave, and noble, and kind that all his people 
loved him, and called him "Sir Cedric, the Good." 



♦THE BRAVE TIN SOLDIER 

There were once five-and-twenty tin soldiers who 
were all brothers, for they had been made out of the 
same old tin spoon. They shouldered arms and looked 
straight before them. They wore splendid red and 
blue uniforms. They were given to a little boy for a 
birthday present, and he stood at a table to set them 
up. 

The soldiers were all exactly alike, except one, who 
had only one leg; he had been left until the last, and 
there had not been enough of the melted tin to finish 
him. But he stood just as firmly on one leg as the 
others did on two, and on that account he was very 
noticeable. 

The table on which the tin soldiers stood was cov- 
ered with other playthings, but the prettiest was a 
little paper castle. Through the small windows the 
rooms could be seen. In front of the castle a number 
of little trees stood around a bit of looking-glass, 



^Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. "Heart of Oak Books," III, By permission of D. C. Heath 
& Co. 
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which was meant for a lake. Swans, made of wax, 
Hwam on the lake. All this was very pretty, bat the 
prettiest of all was a tiny little lady, who stood at the 
open door of the castle. 8he, too, was made of papar, 
and she wore a dress of the thinnest maslin, with a 
narrow blue ribbon over her shoulders, just like a 
Hiarf. In the middle of the dress was a glittering tin- 
8el rose, as large as her whole face. 

The little lady was a dancer, and she stretched out 
both her arms and raised one of her legs so high that 
tlu* tin soldier could not see it at all, and he thought 
that Hhe, too, had only one leg. 

"Tliat is the wife for me," he thought; "yet she is 
too grand, and lives in a castle, while I have only a 
box to live in — flve-and-twenty of us all together; that 
in no pJact* for her. Ktill, I must try to make her ac- 
quaintance." 

Wht'H evening came the people of the house went 
to b(»d. Th(»n the playthings began to visit together 
and to give balls. The tin soldiers nittled in 
their box. The pencil jnnii>ed about the table. There 
was such a noise that tlie canary w^oke up and began 
to talk. But the tin soldier and the dancer remained 
in their places. She stood on the tip of her toe, with 
her arms outstretched, as firmly as he upon his one 
leg. lie never took his eyes from her a minute. 

The clock struck twelve, and, with a bounce, out 
jumped the little black goblin from the snuff-box. 

**Tin soldier," said the goblin, "do not wish for what 
does not belong to you." But the tin soldier pre- 
tended not to hear. 

When the children came in the morning they placed 
the tin soldier on the window. Now, whether it was 
tlu^ goblin that did it, or the draught, the window 
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blew open, and out fell the tin soldier, heels over 
head, into the street beneath. It was a terrible fall; 
for he came head downward, with his one leg up in 
the air. The little boy went down directly to look for 
him. If the tin soldier had called out, ^*Here I am," it 
would have been all right; but he was too proud to 
call for help while he wore a uniform. 

It began to rain, and the drops fell fast until there 
was a heavy shower. Two boys passed by, and they 
said: "Look, here is a tin soldier! He ought to have 
a boat to sail in." 

So they made a boat out of newspaper, and sent the 
tin soldier sailing down the gutter, while they ran 
along beside and clapped their hands. 

Good gracious! What large waves arose in the gut- 
ter! The paper boat rocked up and down, and the tin 
soldier trembled, but he remained firm. He looked 
straight before him and shouldered his musket. Sud- 
denly the boat shot under a bridge which crossed the 
drain, and it was as dark as the tin soldier's box. 

'Where am I going?" he thought. *^If the little 
lady were only here with me in the boat I should not 
care for any darkness." 

Suddenly there appeared a great water rat who lived 
in the drain. 

"Have you a passport?" asked the rat. "Give it to 
me at once." But the tin soldier remained silent, and 
held his musket tighter. 

The boat sailed on, and the rat followed it. He 
gnashed his teeth and called out: "Stop him, stop him! 
He has not paid toll, and has not shown his pass." 

But the stream rushed on stronger and stronger. 
The tin soldier could see daylight where the arch 
ended. He heard a terrible roaring where the gutter 
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emptied into the drain. He was too dose to It to stop. 
The boat rushed in, and the poor tin soldier conld only 
hold himself as stiflSy as possible — ^to show that he 
was not afraid. The boat whirled around and filled 
with water to the very edge; nothing could save it 
from sinking. At last the water closed over the sol- 
dier*s head, the paper boat fell to pieces, and the sol- 
dier sank into the water and was immediately swal- 
lowed by a great fish! 

How dark it was inside thcTfish! Darker than in tlu» 
drain and narrower, too, but the tin soldier remained 
firm, and lay at full length, shouldering his musket. 

The fish swam to and fro, making the most terri- 
ble movements, and, at last, lay still. 

A voice cried out: **I declare, here is the tin sol- 
dier r 

The fish bad been caught, taken to market, and sold 
to the cook, who had cut him open on the kitchen table. 
She picked up the soldier and held him by the waist 
between her thumb and finger, and carried him into 
another room. The people were all anxious to see this 
tin soldier who had traveled about inside of a fish, bat 
he was not at all proud. They set him on the table — 
there he was in the very same room from the window 
of >Wiich he had fallen! There were the same children; 
the same playthings, and the. fine castle with the 
pretty little dancer at the door. Bhe still balanced 
herself on one leg and held up the other. She was as 
linn as himself. The tin soldier nearly wept tin tears 
to see her, but he kept them back. 

Pi-esently one of the little boys took up the tin sol- 
dier and threw him into the stove. He had no reason 
for doing this, so it must have been the fault of the 
black gobliu. 
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The flames lighted up the tin soldier; the heat was 
terrible. The bright colors of his uniform were faded 
— whether from his journey or from the effects of his 
sorrow no one could tell. He looked at the little lady 
and she looked at him. He felt himself melting away, 
but he still remained firm with the gun on his shoul- 
der. 

Suddenly a draught of air caught the little dancer. 
She fluttered like a sylph right into the stove by the 
side of the little tin soldier, was instantly in flames 
and gone. The tin soldier melted down into a lump, 
and the next morning when the servant took the ashes 
out of the stove she found him in the shape of a little 
tin heart. Of the little dancer nothing remained but 
the tinsel rose, which was burned black as a cinder. 



EASTER 



Dafpt-down-dilly Ib now come to town, 

With a petticoat green, and a gay yellow gown, 

And her little white blossoms are peeping around. 



♦THE SNOWDROP 

TiiK snow lay dt^ep, for it was winter time. The win- 
ter winds blew cold, but there was one house where 
all was snug and warm. And in the house lay a little 
flower; in its bulb it lay, under the earth and the 
snow. 

One day the rain fell and it trickled through the 
ie(* and snow dowu into tlie ground. And presently a 
sunbeam, pointed and slender, pierced down through 
(he ground and tapped on the bulb. 

"(>ome in," said the flower. 

**I can't do that/' said the sunbeam; "I'm not strong 
enough to lift the latch. I shall be stronger when the 
spring time comes." 

"When will it come spring?" asked the flower of 
every little sunbeam that rapped on its door, but for 
a long time it was winter. The ground was still cov- 
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ered with snow, and every night there was ice in the 
water. The flower grew quite tired of waiting. 

"How long it is!" it said. "I feel quite cramped. I 
must stretch myself and rise up a little. I must lift 
the latch, and look out, and say 'good morning' to the 
spring." 

So the flower pushed and pushed. The walls were 
softened by the rain and warmed by the little sun- 
beams, so the flower shot up from under the snow, 
with a pale green bud on its stalk and some long, nar- 
row leaves on either side. It was biting cold. 

"You are a little too early," said the Wind and the 
Weather, but every sunbeam sang "W^elcome," and the 
flower raised its head from the snow, and unfolded it- 
self — pure and white, and decked with green stripes. 
It was weather to freeze it to pieces — such a delicate 
little flower — but it was stronger than any one knew. 
It stood in its white dress in the white snow, bowing 
its head when the snowflakes fell and raising it again 
to smile at the sunbeams. And every day it grew 
sweeter. 

"Oh," shouted the children, as they ran into the gar- 
den, "see the snowdrop! There it stands so pretty, so 
beautiful — ^the first, the only one!" 



•HERR OSTER HASE 

A LONG lime ago, in a far-off country, there was a 
famine; and this is how it came about: In the early 
spring, when the first grass peeped out, the sun shone 
so hot that the grass was dried up. No rains fell 



*Mr. BaeUr Hare. An old Qerman legend. 
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through the long summer months, so that the seed and 
grain that were planted oonld not grow, and every- 
where the fields and meadows — usnallj' so green and 
rich — were a dull gi'jiy-broi^'n. Here and there a 
jrreen tree wared its dusty branches in the hot wind. 
When fall came, instead of the well-filled granaries 
and barns, there was great emptiness; and instead of 
happy fathers and mothers, there were grave, troubled 
ones. 

But the children were just as happy as ever. They 
were glad, even, that it had not rained, for they could 
play out of doors all day long; and the dust-piles had 
never been so large and fine. 

The people had to be very saving of the things that 
had been left from the year before. All the following 
winter, by b(Mng very careful, they managed to provide 
simple food for their families. When Christmas came 
there were not many presents, but the children did not 
miss them as we would, because in that land they did 
not give many presents at Christmas-time. 

Their holidnv was Easter Siindav. On thtat dav thev 
hjul a ^nuit celebration, and there were always good- 
ies aud j)rosen1s for the little boys and girls. As the 
time came nearer, the parents wondered what they 
should do for the children's holiday'. Every new day 
it was harder than the day before to get just plain, 
coarse bread to eat; and where would they find all the 
sweetmeats and pretty things that the children had 
always had at Easter-time? 

One evening some of the mothers met, after the chil- 
dren were in bed, to talk about what they should do. 
One mother said: **We can have eggs. All the chick- 
ens are laying; but the children are so tired of eggs, 
for they have them every day." 
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So they decided that eggs would never do for an 
Easter treat; and they went home sorrowfully, think- 
ing that Easter must come and go like any other day. 
And one mother was more sorry than any of the oth- 
ers. Her dear little boy and girl had been planning 
and talking about the beautiful time they were to have 
on the great holiday. 

After the mother had gone to bed, she wondered 
and thought if there were any way by which she could 
give her little ones their happy time. All at once she 
cried right out in the dark : "I know ! I have thought 
of something to make the children happy!" 

She could hardly wait until morning, and the first 
thing she did was to run into the next house and tell 
her neighbor of the bright plan she had thought of. 
And the neighbor told some one else, and so the secret 
flew until, before night, all the mothers had heard it, 
but not a single child. 

There was still a week before Easter, so there was 
a good deal of whispering; and the fathers and mo- 
thers smiled every time they thought of the secret. 
When Easter Sunday came, every one went, first of 
all, to the great stone cliurch — mothers and fathers 
and children. When church was over, instead of go- 
ing home, the older people suggested walking to the 
great woods just back of the church. 

^Terhaps we may find some flowers," they said. 

So on they went, and soon the merry children were 
scattered through the woods, among the trees. 

Then a shout went up — now here, now there — ^froni 
all sides. 

"Father, mother, look here!" 

"See what I have found — some beautiful eggs!" 

"Here's a red one!" 
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"I've found a yellow oner* 

"Here's a whole nestfol — all different colors!" 

And the children came running, bringing beaatifnl 
colored eggs which they had found in the soft moss 
under the trees. What kind of eggs could they be? 
They were too large for bird's eggs; they were large, 
like hens' eggs; but who ever saw a hen'a egg so won- 
derfully colored? 

Just then, from behind a large tree where the chil- 
dren had found a nest full of eggs, there jumped a 
rabbit, and with long leaps he disappeared in the deep 
woods, where he was hidden from view by the trees 
and the bushes. 

"It must be that the rabbit laid the pretty eggs/' 
/*aid one little girl. 

"I am sure it was the rabbit," said her mother. 

"Hurrah for the rabbit! Hurrah for the Easter rab- 
()it! Hurrah for Herr Oster Hase!" the children cried; 
ind the fathers and mothers were glad with the chil- 
li ren. 

So tliis is the story of the first Easter eggs, for, ever 
since then, in that far-away land and in other coun- 
tries, too, has Herr Oster Hase brought the little chil- 
dren at Easter-time some beautiful colored eggs. 



*THE COMING OF THE KING 

Some children were at play in their playground one 
(lay when a herald rode through the town blowing a 
trumpet and crying aloud: "The King! The King 



♦Laura E. Richards, in "The Golden Windows," by permission 
of the author and Little, Brown & Co. 
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passes by this road to-day. Make ready for the King!" 

The children stopped their play and looked at one 
another. 

"Did you hear that?" they said. *The King is com- 
ing. He may look over the wall and see our play- 
ground — who knows? We must put it in order." 

The playground was sadly dirty, and in the comers 
were scraps of paper and broken toys, for these were 
careless children. But now one brought a hoe, and an- 
other a rake, and a third ran to fetch the wheelbarrow 
from behind the garden gate. They labored hard till, 
at length, all was clean and tidy. 

"Now it is clean," they said; "but we must make it 
pretty, too, for kings are used to fine things; maybe 
he would not notice mere cleanness, for he may have 
it all the time." 

Then one brought sweet rushes and strewed them 
on the ground; and others brought garlands of oak- 
loaves and pine tassels, and hung them on the walls; 
and the littlest one pulled marigold buds and threw 
them all about the playground — "to look like gold," 
he said. 

When all was done, the playground was so beautiful 
that the children stood and looked at it, and clapped 
their hands with pleasure. 

"Let us keep it always like this," said the littlest 
one; and the others cried: "Yes, yes; that is what we 
will do I" 

They waited all day for the coming of the King, but 
he never came; only, toward sunset, a man with travel- 
worn clothes and a kind, tired face passed along the 
road and stopped to look over the wall. 

"What a pleasant place!" said the man. "May I 
come in and rest, dear children?" 
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The children brought him in gladly and set him on 
the seat that they had made out of an old cask. They 
had covered it with the old red doak, to make it look 
like a throne; and it made a very good one. 

"It is our playground/' they said. "We made it 
pretty for the King, but he never came, and now we 
mean to keep it so for ourselves." 

"That is good!" said the man. 

"Because we think pretty and clean nicer than ugly 
and dirty/' said another. 

"That is better!" said the man. 

"And for tired people to rest in," said the littlest 
one. 

"That is best of all!" said the man. 

He sat and rested, and looked at the children with 
such kind eyes that they came about him and told him 
all they knew : about the five puppies in the barn, and 
the thrush's nest with four blue eggs, and the sea- 
shore, where the gold shells grew; and the man 
nodded and understood it all. 

By and by be asked for a cup of water and they 
brought it to him in the best cup, with the gold sprigs 
on it; then he thanked the children and arose and 
went on his way, but before he went he laid his hand 
on their heads for a moment, and the touch went 
warm to llieir hearts. 

The children stood by the wall and watched the man 
as he went slowly along. The sun was setting and the 
light fell in long, slanting rays across the road. 

"He looks so tired," said one of the children. 

"But he was so kind," said another. 

"See," said the littlest one, "how the sun shines on 
his hair! It looks like a crown of gold." 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 

An old woman was sweeping ber house and she 
found a little crooked sixpence. "What," said she, 
"shall I do with this sixpence? I will go to the mar- 
ket and buy a little pig." As she was coming home 
she came to a stile; the piggy would not go over the 
stile. 

She went a little farther, and she met a dog. So 
she said to the dog: 

"Dog, dog, bite pig; 
Piggy won't get over the stile; 
And I shan't get home to-night." 

But the dog would not. 

She went on a little farther, and she met a stick. So 
she said: 



"Stick, stick, beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
Piggy won't get over the stile; 
And I shan't get home to-night." 

But the stick would not. 

She went a little farther, and she came to a fire. So 
she said: 

2S9 
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''Fire, fire, bam stick; 
Stick won't beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
l*iggy won't get over the stile; 
And I slian't get liome to-niglit.^ 

But the fire would not. 

8Le went a little farther, and she came to some wa- 
ter. So she said: 

"Water, water, quench fire; 
Fire won't bum stick; 
Stick won't beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
Piggy won't get over the stile; 
And I shan't get home to-night." 

But the water would not. 

She went a little farther, and she met an ox. So she 
said: 

"Ox, ox, drink water; 
Water won't quench fire; 
Fire won't bum stick; 
Stick won't beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig; 
Piggy won't get over the stile; 
And I shan't Ret home to-night," 

But the ox would not. 

The old woman went on a little fwther, anjl she met 
a butcher. So she said: 

"Butcher, butchw, kill ox; 
Dx won't drink water; 
Water won't quench fire; 
Fire won't bum stick; 
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Stick woo't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Piggy won't get over the Btile; 

And I shan't get home to-night." 

But the batcher would not. 

She went on a little farther, and she met a rope. So 
she said: 

"Bope, rope, tie butcher; 

Butcher won't kill ox; 

Ox won't drink water; 

Water won't qaench Are; 

Fire won't bum stick; 

Stick won't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Piggy won't get over the stile; 

And I shan't get home to-iUght." 

But the rope wonld not. 

Rhe went on a little farther, and she met a rat. So 
she said: 

"Rat, rat, gnaw rope; 

Rope won't tie butcher; 

Butcher won't kill ox; 

Ox won't drink water; 

Water won't quench Are; 

Fire won't bum stick; 

Stick won't beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Piggy won't get over the stile; 

And I shan't get home to-night." 
"I will," said the rat. 

So the rat began to gnaw the rope. The rope began 
to tie the butcher. The butcher began to kill the ox. 
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The ox began to drink the water. The water began 
to qneneh the fire. The fire began to bum the Btick. 
The stick began to beat the dog. The dog began to 
bite the pig. The piggy jumped over the stile. And 
the old woman really did get home that night. 



•THE CAT AND THE MOUSE 

The cat and the mouse 
Played in the malt-house. 

The cat bit the mouse's tail off. 
*'Prny, Pnss, give me my tail again." 
*'No," said the cat, "I'll not give you your tail agaiu 
till you go to the cow and fetch me dome milk." 

First she leaped, and then she ran. 

Till she came to the cow, and thus began: 

**l*ray, Cow, give me some milk that I may give To 
the Cat, so she may give me my tail again." 

"No," said the Cow, "1 will give you no milk till you 
po to the Farmer and get me some hay." 

First she leaped, and then she ran, 

Till she came to the Farmer, and thus began: 

"Pray, Farmer, give me some hay that I may give 
to tlie Cow, so slie may give me some milk that I may 
ji^ive to the Cat, so she may give me my tail again." 

"No," said the Farmer, **ril give you no hay till you 
go to the Butcher and fetcli me some meat." 

First she leaped, and then she ran, 

Till she came to the Butcher, and thus began: 



^Copyright by the University Publishing Company. 
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"Pray, Butcher, give me some meat that I may give 
to the Farmer, so he may give me some hay that 1 may 
give to the Cow, so she may give me some milk that 
I may give to the Cat, so slie may give me my tail 
again." 

"No," said the Butcher, "I'll give you no meat till 
you go to the Baker and fetch me some bread." 

First she leaped, and then she ran. 

Till she came to the Baker, and thus began : 

"Pray, Baker, give me some bread that 1 may give 
to the Butcher, so he may give me some meat that 1 
may give to the Farmer, so he may give me some hay 
that I may give to the Cow, so she may give me some 
milk that I may give to the Cat, so she may give me 
my tail agflb." 

"Well," said the Baker, "I'll give you some bread. 
But don't eat my meal, or I'll cut off your head." 

The Baker gave the mouse bread, which she brought 
to the Butcher; the Butcher gave the mouse meat 
which she brought to the Farmer; the Farmer gave 
the mouse hay which she brought to the Cow; the Cow 
gave the mouse milk which she brought to the Cat; 
and the Cat gave to the mouse her tail again. 



♦THE LITTLE RED HEN 

Once upon a time, in a wee little house, there lived 
a frog, a cat and a little red hen. The frog was such 



^Retold by Harriet Pierce Dow from the Irish baUad of the 
Little Red Hen." 
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a lazy frog he would do no work. The cat was such 
a lazy cat she would do no work; so the little red hen 
had to do it all herself. 

One moruing she said: "Who will build the fire?" 

*^Not I/' said the frog. 

*'Not 1," said the cat. 

"I will," said the little red hen, and she built a 
bright lire. 

**\\'ho will make a cake for breakfast?" said the lit- 
tle red hen. 

*^Not I," said the frog. 

**Not I," said the cat. 

"I will," said the little red hen, and she made a cake 
for breakfast. When the cake was cooking by the fire 
the little red hen said: "Who will lay the table for 
breakfast ?" 

"Not I," said the frog. 

**Not I," said the cat. 

"1 will/' said the little red hen, and she laid the ta- 
ble. She tried the cake with a broom straw, took it 
from the fire, put it on a warm plate, and started to 
iixvvy it to the table. The lazy frog was already sitting 
in his high chair, waiting for his breakfast. The lazy 
cat was smoothing out her napkin, ready for her 
breakfast. Then the little red hen stopped and said: 
"Who will eat this cake?" 

"I will," said the frojj;. 

"I will," said the cat. 

"You are not going to have a bit," said the little red 
hen, and out the door she flew with the cake safely 
tucked under her wing. On down the road she flew 
till at last she came to a sunny pasture on a side hill. 
'^Ilere," she said, "I will eat my cake." 

Away over the hills that morning Papa Fox was 
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awake. All his family were awake, too, and teasinj? 
for their breakfast. There was nothing in the little 
brown pantry for Mamma Fox, or the baby foxes; so 
I'apa Fox started out to find something for them 
all. 

On down the road he ran until he found a cool, 
dark forest on a side hill close to a sunny pasture. 

"Surely I will find something here," he said, but he 
found no partridge or rabbit in the woods. As he 
came to the pasture, he said: "Oh, I smell fresh cake!" 
And then: "Oh, I smell a little red hen!" And there 
was our little red hen eating her cake. Softly Papa 
Fox stole up behind her, and grabbed her, and put her 
into the bag on his back. Quickly Papa Fox ran off 
down the hill. 

Then the little red hen was so frightened she could 
only whisper: "Oh, dear! Oh, dear!" 

Just then she thought she should sneeze, and she 
put her claw in her pocket for her handkerchief, and, 
in pulling it out, she dropped her little scissors right 
in her lap. 

As fast as she could, she cut a little peek-hole in the 
bag. Peeking out, she saw a great hill just ahead, all 
covered with stones. As Papa Fox toiled slowly up 
the hill she cut a big hole in the bag; out she jumped 
and quickly put a big stone in the bag. 

Straight up the hill went Papa Fox, and he thought 
the bag was so heavy, but he said : "She is a fat little 
red hen." 

Mamma Fox met him at the front door. "Come in 
and put our breakfast in the kettle," she said, "the 
water is boiling." 

So into the kettle Papa Fox emptied his bag, and 
down into the water fell a great stone , splashing the 
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water all over the kitchen, and if Papa Fox had not 
jamped he would have been bamed. 

Then Papa Pox said: "What is that?" and he went 
back and peeped in the kettle, and then how he 
laughed ! 

"What was that?" asked Mamma Fox, and she went 
over and peered into the kettle, and, oh! how she 
laughed ! 

"What is that?" asked the little foxes, as they 
peeped into the kettle, and then, oh! how they 
laughed! 

"I am glad the little red hen got away," said Papa 
Fox as he brought in some turnips for breakfast. 

After the little red hen was out of the bag she kept 
very quiet until the fox was over the hill and out of 
sight. Then slie ran, and she flew, as fast as she could 
go, but it was night before she reached home. As she 
flew into the garden she heard a deep voice say: "Oh, 
I wish the little red hen would come back," and that 
was the frog. Then she heard a soft voice say: "Oh, 
I wish tlie little red hen would come back," and that 
was the cat. 

"Here I amT' wiid the little red hen. 

"I won't be lazy any more," said the frog as he 
rubbed against her little yellow leg. 

"I won't be lazy any more," said the cat as she 
rubbed against the little red hen's wing. And so the 
frog, the cat and the little red hen all worked together 
in the wee little house. 
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♦CHICKEN LITTLE 

Once upon a time there was a tiny little ohioken 
whom every one called Chicken Little. 

One day while she was out in the garden, where 
she had no right to be, a rose-leaf fell on her tail. 
Away she ran in great fright, for she thought the sky 
was falling. As she ran along she met Henny Penny. 

"O Henny Penny," cried Chicken Little, "the sky 
is falling!" 

**How do you know that?" asked Henny Penny. 

'*0h, I saw it with my eyes; I heard it with my ears, 
and part of it fell on my tail," said Chicken Little. 

**Let us run and tell the King," said Henny Penny. 

So they ran along together until they met Ducky 
Lucky. 

"O Ducky Lucky," cried Chicken Little, "the sky is 
falling!" 

"How do you know that?" asked Ducky Lucky. 

"Oh, I saw It with my eyes; I heard it with my ears, 
and part of it fell on my tail," said Chicken Little; 
"and we're going to tell the King." 

"May I go, too?" asked Ducky Lucky. 

"Oh, yes," said Chicken Little, and they all ran 
along together. Presently they met Goosey Loosey. 

"O Goosey Ijoosey," cried Chicken Little, "the sky 
is falling!" 

"How do you know that?" asked Goosey Loosey. 

"Oh, I saw it with my eyes; I heard it with my ears, 
and part of it fell on my tail," said Chicken Little; 
"and we're going to tell the King." 

"May I go, too?" asked Goosey Loosey. 



^C. M. Im Retold from the old folk- tale. 
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'<Oh, yes," said Chicken little, and they all ran 
along together. Presently they met Turkey Lurkey. 

"O Turkey Lurkey," cried Chicken Little, **the sky 
is falling!" 

"How do you know that?" asked Turkey Lurkey. 

"Oh, I saw it with my eyes ; I heard it with my ears, 
and part of it fell on my tail," said Chicken Little; 
*'and we're going to tell the King." 

"^lay I go, too?" asked Turkey Lurkey. 

"Oh, yes," said Chicken Little, and they all ran 
along together. Presently they met Foxy Loxy. 

"O Poxy Loxy," cried Chicken Little, "the sky is 
falling." 

"How do you know that?" asked Foxy Loxy. 

**0h, I saw it with my eyes; I heard it with my ears, 
and part of it fell on my tail," said Chicken Little; 
**and we're going to tell the King." 

"Come with in(*," said Foxy Loxy, "and I will show 
you whore the King lives." 

So Chicken Little, Henny Penny, Ducky Lucky, 
(foosey Loosey and Turkey Lurkey all followed Foxy 
Loxy; but, olil he led them into his den, and they 
never, never came out again! 



♦THE TRAVELS OF A FOX 

A FOX was digging behind a stump, and he found a 
bumble-bee. The fox put the bumble-bee in a bag and 
he traveled. 

The lii»8t house he came to he went in, and he said 

•An old nursery talo of New England. Reprinted by permission 
of Clifton Johnson. 
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to the mistress of the house: **May I leave my bag 
here while I go to Squintum's?" 

"Yes/' said the woman. 

"Then be careful not to open the bag," said the fox. 

But as soon as the fox was out of sight, the woman 
just took a little peep in the bag and out flew the 
bumble-bee, and the rooster caught him and ate him 
up. 

After a while the fox came back. He took up his 
bag and he saw that his bumble-bee was gone, and he 
sfiid to the woman: "Where is my bumble-bee?" 

And the woman said: "I just untied the bag, and 
the bumble-bee flew out, and the rooster ate him up." 

"Very well," said the fox, "I must have the rooster, 
then." 

So he caught the rooster and put him in his bag, 
and traveled. 

And the next house he came to he went in, and said 
to the mistress of the house: "May I leave my bag 
here while I go to Squintum's?" 

"Yes," said the woman. 

"Then be careful not to open the bag," said the fox. 

But as soon as the fox was out of sight, the woman 
just took a little peep into the bag, and the rooster 
flew out, and the pig caught him and ate him up. 

After a while the fox came back, and he took up his 
bag and he saw that the rooster was not in it, and he 
said to the woman: "Where is my rooster?" 

And the woman said: "I just untied the bag, and 
the rooster flew out, and the pig ate him." 

"Very well," said the fox, "I must have the pig, 
then." 

So he caught the pig and put him in his bag, and 
travded. 
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And the next house he came to he went In, and said 
to the mistress of the hoose: ^May I leave my bag 
here while I go to Sqaintam's?" 

**Yes," said the woman. 

^'Then be carefnl not to open the bag/' said the fox. 

But as soon as the fox was out of sight, the woman 
just took a little peep into the bag, and the pig jumped 
out, and the ox ate him. 

After a while the fox came back. He took up his 
bag and he saw that the pig was gone, and he said to 
the woman : "Where is my pig?" 

And the woman said: "1 just untied the bag, and 
the pig jumped out, and the ox ate him." 

"Very well," said the fox, "I must have the ox, 
then." ' 

So he caught the ox and put him in his bag, and 
traveled. 

And the next house he came to he went in, and said 
to the mistress of the house: **May I leave my bag 
here while I go to Squintum's?" 

"Yes," said the woman. 

"Then be careful not to open the bag," said the fox. 

But as soon as the fox was out of sipcht, the woman 
just took a little peep in the bag, and the ox got out, 
and the woman's little boy chased him away off over 
the fields. 

After a while the fox came back. He took up his 
bag, and he saw that his ox was gone, and he said to 
the woman: "Where is my ox?" 

And the woman said: "I just untied the string, and 
the ox got out, and my little boy chased him away off 
over the fields." 

"Very well," said the fox, "I must have the little 
boy, then." 




"The voman took the little bOT out" 
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So he caught the little boy and put him in hia bag, 
and traveled. 

And the next house he caine to he went in, and eaid 
to the mistresB of the house: "May I leave my bag 
here while I go to Squintum'e?" 

"Yes," said the woman. 

"Then be careful not to open the bag," said the fox. 

The woman was making cake, and her children were 
around her asking for some. 

"Oh, mother, give me a piece," eaid one; and, "Oh, 
mother, give me a piece," said the others. 

And the smell of the cake came to the little boy 
who was weeping and crying In the bag, and he heard 
the children asking foi- cuke and be said: "Oh, mam- 
my, give me a piece."' 

Then the woman opened the bag and took the little 
boy out, and she put the house-dog in the bag in the 
little boy's place. And the little boy stopped crying 
and had some cake with the others. 

After a while the fox came back. He took up bis 
bag and be saw that it was tied fast, and he put it 
over his back and traveled far into the deep wood:*. 
Then he sat down and untied the bag, and if the little 
boy had been there in the bag things would have gone 
badly with him. 

But the little boy was safe at the woman's house, 
and when the fox untied the bag the honse-dog jumped 
out and ate him all up. 

•THE LIVING ALARM CLOCK 

OxcE upon a time there was a man, and he had a 

little rooster that had just learned to crow after a 

*ChBrleB BatteU Loomis. By permlBeion of the author. 
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fashion. And when it came night the man said : *TJow 
I will go to bed and have a good sleep." And he went 
to bed and slept. And very early in the morning 
the little rooster came around to the front of the 
house, and flapped his wings, and cried: "Kookeroo!" 

And the man woke up and said to his wife: "What's 
that you said?*' And she woke up and said: "I did not 
speak; it must have been the little rooster crowing; 
but now you have waked me up." So the man threw 
his hairbrush out of the window at the little rooster 
and the little rooster ran away. Then the man said: 
**Wt*Il, as long as I'm up, I will plant my garden." 
And he planted his garden. 

But that night he shut the little rooster in the hen- 
house and said. '^Now, I'll have a long sleep," and 
he went to bed and slept. But very early in the morn- 
ing the little rooster flew over the hen-yard fence and 
ran around to the front of the house, and flapped his 
wings, and crowed: **Kookeroo!" And the man woke 
up and said to his wife: "What's that you said?" And 
she woke up and siiid: "I did not speak; it must have 
been the little rooster crowing; but now you have 
waked nie up." i;>o the man threw his comb at the 
little rooster, but the little rooster already had one 
and he ran away. Then the man said: "Well, as long 
as Tm up, I will icecd my garden." 

}^nt that night the man shut the little rooster in the 
hen-house and tied him to the fence with a string. 
Then he said: "Now, I will have a long sleep." And 
he went to bed and slept. But very early in the morn- 
ing the little rooster bit the string in two, and flew 
over the hen-yard fence, and ran around to the front 
of the house and crowed: "Kookerool" And the man 
woke u]) and sjiid to his wife: "What was that you 
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said?" And she woke up and said: "I did not speak; 
it must have been the little rooster crowing; but now 
you have waked me up for the day." And she was 
vexed. 

So the man ran out and caught the little rooster and 
they had him for dinner; and that night the man went 
to sleep and he slept long and sound, for there was no 
little rooster to awaken him. And his wife slept as 
long as he and dreamed pleasant dreams. 

But the weeds overran the garden and ohoked it! 



•THE THREE BEARS 

Once upon a time there were three bears who lived 
in a house of their own in a wood. There was a small, 
wee bear; there was a middle-sized bear, and there 
was a great, huge bear. They had each a pot for their 
porridge: a little pot for the small, wee bear; a 
middle-sized pot for the middle-sized bear; and a great 
pot for the great, huge bear. And they had each a 
chair to sit in: a little chair for the small, wee bear; 
a middle-sized chair for the middle-sized bear; and a 
great chair for the great, huge bear. And they had 
each a bed to sleep in : a little bed for the small, wee 
bear; a middle-sized bed for the middle-sized bear; 
and a great bed for the great, huge bear. 

One morning the three bears left their breakfast 
porridge cooling in their porridge pots and they 
walked out into the woods, that they might not burn 
their mouths by eating it too soon. And while they 
were walking, along came a little old woman to the 



*C. S. B. Adapted from the original by Southey. 
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honse. She was not a polite, honest little old woman. 
First she looked in the window, then she peeped in the 
keyhole, and then, seeing no one inside, she lifted the 
latch. Now, the door was not fastened, for the bears 
thought every one in the world was as honest as they 
were. So the little old woman opened the door and 
went in. She was well pleased to see the porridge 
on the table. If she had been a polite, honest little 
old woman she would have waited and asked leave of 
the bears before she tasted, but she was not polite, and 
she set about helping herself. 

First she tasted the porridge of the great, huge bear 
and that was too hot for her. Then she tasted the por- 
ridge of the middle-sized bear and that was too cold 
for her. And then she tasted the porridge of the small, 
wee bear, which was neither too hot nor too cold, and 
so she ate it all up. 

Then the little old woman went poking about the 
house to see what there was in it, and she came, all of 
a sudden, upon the three chairs. So she sat down in 
the chair of the great, huge bear and that was too 
hard for her. And then she sat down in the chair of 
the middle-sized bear and that was too soft for her. 
And then she sat down in the chair of the small, wee 
bear, which was neither too hard nor too soft, and 
there she sat until the bottom of tlie chair came right 
out, and — plump — she fell upon the ground. 

Then the little old woman went up the stairs to the 
bears' bed chamber. And first she lay down upon the 
bed of the great, huge bear, but that was too high at 
the head for her. And next she lay down upon the 
bed of the middle-sized bear, but that was too low at 
the foot for her. And last she lay down upon the bed 
of the small, wee bear, which was neither too high at 
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brnkHatt. Nov tb^ link- i«M ^hwvah KaJ k'fl th^ 
spoon of tbe iTTinit, Itupr bc^r $.rjii^i)im|: in hi$ i^vtthI^ 

-SOMEeODY HAS KEEN AT MY IMRRUH^K.^' 
said the {mnu h«|>e bear in hi$ ^7t>Mit. bia$!if' v\^<v. 

Tlien the middk^^u^d bear loi>ked at hi$ bowK 

**gwgii#fr km* Imv «I f*.v ^^ferrWfr." Mid tbe uiddl^ 
siied bemr in his middle-^aDed roice. 

Then the fsnudL w^ee bear Kx>ked at his bowK which 
was quite emptr. and he said, in his smalK wi^e xxnce: 

**8anBibo4j has hem at mj poKxidi^e, aad haa «aDMi it all up.'^ 

Thai the thnee bears, seeing that some one had 
eatoi all the porridi^e of the small, wee bear, be^isan 
to look aboot the hoose. Now the little old woman 
had left the hard coshion crooked in the chair of the 
great, hoge bear. 

"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY 
CHAIR," said the great, hoge bear in his great, huge 
voice- 
Now the little old woman had squatted down the 
cushion of the middle-sized bear. 

^Bcmebody has been sitting in m^ cAaJr,^' said he in 
his middle-sized voice. 

And yon know what the little old woman had done 
to the third chair! 

''Somebody has been sitting in my ohair and has sal tha bol* 
torn out of it," 

said the small, wee bear in his small, wee voiiv. 

Then the three bears went upstairs to their btni 
chamber. Now, the little old woman had crumpled the 
pillow of the great, huge bear. 
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**SOMEBODY HAS BEEN LYING IN MY BED," 
said the great, huge bear in his great, huge voice. 

And the little old woman had pulled the bolster of 
the middle-sized bear quite crooked. 

*^8omebody lias been lying in my 6ed," said he in his 
middle-sized voice. 

And when the small, wee bear came to look at his 
bed, there was the pillow smooth and the bolster 
straight, but upon the pillow was the little old wom- 
an's head, which was not right, as she had no busi- 
ness there. 

"Somebody has been Ijing in my bed, and here she is,'* 

said the small, wee bear in his small, wee voice. 

When the little old woman heard the shrill voice 
of the small, wee bear she awoke at once. Up she 
jumped and when she saw the three bears looking at 
her from one side of the bed out she tumbled at the 
other side and she ran to the window. Now the three 
bears, as good, tidy bears should, always opened the 
window of their bed chamber when they got up in the 
moraing. Out the little old woman jumped and off 
through the woods slie ran as fast as the wind. 

Where she went the bears never found out, but they 
hoped she changed to a polite, honest little old woman 
who never lifted other people's latches again. 



•THE STORY OF THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 

There were once three little pigs, and they all 
started out in tlie world to seek their fortunes. The 



•C. M. L. Retold from the old story of the "Three Little Pigs." 
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first little pig had not goDe very fur when ho met ii 
tuan witli a bundle of straw, aod he said to the muii: 

"Please, eir, give me that straw that I may build 
me a house." 

Which the niao did, and the little pig built him a 
house of the straw. Very soon along came an old 
wolf, and he knocked at the door and he said: 

"Little pig, little pig, let me come in." But the lit- 
tle pig answered: 

"No, no, by the hair of my chinnychin-chin." 

Then the old wolf said: "I'll huff and I'll puff, and 
I'll blow your liouse in." 

Bo he huffed and be puffed, aud he blew down the 
house of straw, and he ate up the little pig. 

Now, the second little pig had not gone very far 
when he met a man with a bundle of furze, and he 
said to the man: 'Tleuse, man, give me that furze 
that I may build me a house." Which the man did, 
and the little pig built him a house of the furze. 

Very soon a^ong came the same old wolf, and he 
knocked at the door and said: "Little pig, little pig, 
let me come in." 

But the little pig answered: "No, no, by the hair of 
my chinny chin-chin." 

Then the old wolf said: "I'll huff and I'll puff, and 
I'll blow your house in." 

Bo he huH'ed and he puffed, aud he blew down tlic 
bouse of furze, and he ate up the little pig. 

Now, the third little pig had not gone very far when 
he met a man with a wlieelbarrow full of bricks, and 
he said to the man : "i'lease, man, give me tlioae bricks 
that I may build me a house." Which the man did, 
and the little pig built him a house of the bricks. 

Very soon, along came the old wolf, and be knocked 
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at the door, aii4 he said : '^Little pig, little pig, let me 
come in." 

But the little pig answered : "No, no, by the hair of 
my chinny-chin-chin." 

Then the old wolf said: "I'll huff and I'll puff, and 
I'll blow your house in." 

So the old wolf huffed and he puffed, and he huffed 
and he puffed, and he huffed and he puffed again; but 
he could not get the house down. Now, why was that? 
Because it was a little house made all of bricks. 

When the old wolf found he could not blow down 
the house, he said: "Little pig, will you come with me 
to a new turnip field?" 

"Where?" asked the little pig, poking his head out 
of his upstairs window. 

"In Mr. Sniitirs home-field," said the wolf. "If you 
will be ready to-morrow morning at six o'clock we 
will go together and fetch home some turnips for din- 
ner." 

**Very well," said the little pig. "I will be ready." 

Now, the little pig arose at five and got the turnips 
before the old wolf came (which he did promptly at 
six) and said: "Little pig, are you ready?" 

But the little pig said: "Heady, indeed! I have been 
and come back again, and I have a potful of turnips 
over the fire for dinner." 

Then the old wolf was very angry, but he said to 
the little pig: "Little pig, I can show you a nice apple 
tree." 

"Where?" asked the pig. 

"Down at Merry-Garden," said the old wolf. "I will 
come for you at five o'clock to-morrow, and we will 
get a basketful of apples." 

Well, the little pig bustled around the next mom- 
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ing, and lie got up at four o'clock and went to Mtirry- 
Garden, and was jast coming buck with a peck of ap- 
ples, when whom should he see In the road ju»t ahead 
of him but the old wolf. And the wolf called out to 
him: "Little pig, little pig, what! Did you get there 
first? Are they sweet apples?" 

"Nice and sweet," said the little pig. "I will throw 
you one." 

Then the little pig threw an apple to the wolf, and 
he threw it ao wide and so far that tbe wolf bad to 
run a long way to catch it, so the little pig got past 
him and safe home, after all. 

The next day the old wolf came again and he said 
to the little pig: "Little pig, will you go to the fair at 
Shanklin this afternoon?" 

"Oh, yes," said the little pig. "What time will you 
be ready?" 

"At two," said the wolf. 

Well, the little pig went off to Bhanklin at one 
o'clock, and he got him a new butter chum which he 
needed very mnch. He was just going home with it 
when he saw the wolf coming. Oh! but he was fright- 
ened, and he could not think what to do. Bo he got 
into his butter-chum to bide, and he turned it round 
by so doing, and it went rolling, rolling down the hill, 
which frightened the wolf so much that he went under 
a bosh to hide. 

The chum went rolling, rolling along and the wolf 
peeped out from under the bush to see where it would 
stop. And the chum rolled on and on, and never 
stopped nntil it came to the little pig's house, when 
out jumped the little pig and hurried inside and shut 
the door. 

Then the wolf was very angry indeed, and he said 
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he would eat up the little pig without further ado. 
So he came down the hill and got up on the roof and 
started down the chimney, but the little pig heard 
him. So the little pig hung his dinner-pot over the 
fire, and when the wolf came down the chimney the 
pig took off the cover, and that was the end of the 
old wolf, for the little pig had him for dinner. 



•PETER, PAUL AND ESPEN 

There were once three brothers — Peter, Paul and 
Espen — who set out from home to find their way 
through the woods. Now, Peter and Paul thought 
they knew all that needed to be known, and they were 
sure that they could do anything that needed to be 
done. Espen said but little, and the others thought 
he was of no account. 

Their way led through a deep wood, where grew 
splendid trees and beautiful flowers. Happy birds 
flitted from tree to tree, and it was a pleasant place. 
After a while the boys heard a strange sound far 
away to one side. 

"I wonder," said Espen, "I wonder what that sound 
can be." 

**That, you silly boy," said his brothers; "why, it is 
just a woodchopper chopping at a tree. Did you never 
hear a woodchopper before?" 

"Yes, I have,'' said Espen, "but I wonder just what 
it is that we hear. I am going to find out." 

"Nonsense," said Paul and Peter, "come with us, 
and don't stop for that." 



♦Norwegian folk- tale. Retold by Bertha Johnston In "Kinder 
gar ten Magazine." 
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*'No," said Espen; '•! am pinn^ to find out/' 

Po awav he went and there, far off in the woods, he 
found an axe chopping awaj all bj itself. 

**Good morning, dear aie." said Espen; "what are 
vou doing there, all bj yourself?" 

"I have been waiting here hundr^s of years for 
you," said the axe. 

'*Well, here I am." said Espen. and he took the axe 
and tucked it into his belt and hurried off to catch up 
with his brothers. They had not gone very much far- 
ther through the woods when they heard another 
strange sound — tap. tap. tap — far away to one 
side. 

"I wonder," said Espen, "what that sound may be.*' 

"That, you silly boy." said his brothei-s: "why, that 
is just a stonecutter picking at a rock. Did you never 
hear a pickaxe before?" 

"Oh, yes," said Ksi)en, "but I wonder just what it is 
that we hear. I am going to find out." 

"Nonsense," said Peter and Paul, "come with us; we 
shall never get out of this wood." 

"No," said Espen ; "I am going to find out." 

So away he went and there, far off in the wood, he 
came to a pickaxe tapping at a rock all by itself. 

"Good morning, dt^ir pickaxe," said Espen; "what 
are you doing here, all by yourself?" 

"I have been waiting here hundreds of years for 
you," said the pickaxe. 

"Well, here I am," said Espen, slinging the pickaxe 
over his shoulder and hurrying on to catch up with 
his brothers. 

"Well, what did you find?" they asked of Espen. 
"Was it not a pickaxe?" 

"Yes, it was a pickaxe," siiid Espen. 
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Presently the three boys came to a brook. "I won- 
der where this brook came from," said Espen. 

"Well, did you never see a brook before?" asked 
Peter and Paul. 

"Yes," said Espen, "but I wonder where it comes 
from." 

80, in spite of his brothers laughing at him, Espen 
followed the brook until it grew narrower and nar- 
rower, and at last he found it trickling from a walnut- 
shell. 

"Well, dear brook, what are you doing here, all by 
yourself?" asked Espen. 

"I have been waiting here hundreds of years for 
you," said the brook. 

So Espen took the walnut-shell and plugged it up 
with a bit of moss and put it in his pocket. Then he 
hurri<»d on, but Peter and Paul were a long way ahead 
of him. They had come to the city. Now, it happened 
that in front of the king's palace was a tree that had 
grown 80 large, and made the palace so shady and 
gloomy, that the King wished it cut down. But, 
strange to say, every time one of its branches was cut 
off another grew in its place. So, instead of growing 
smaller, the tree ever grew larger, and the King had 
off(H'ed half of his kingdom to whoever could cut it 
down. 

Many people had tried, and had failed, and at last 
the King decreed that whoever tried and failed should 
be sent awav to a verv distant island, never to return. 
The palace was on a high hill, and every drop of water 
the King needed had to be carried up the hill. The 
King said he would give half his kingdom to whoever 
could cut down the tree and dig him a well. Many 
people had tried to dig the well and cut down the tree, 
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but they all had failed and the King had sent them off 
to his distant island. 

At last came Peter and Paul, the brothers who 
thought they knew everything in the world. They 
were sure they could cut down the tree and dig the 
well, but they, also, failed and they were sent off to the 
island to stay always. Then along came Espen, and 
he, too, wished to try. 

"Oh, see your poor brothers!" cried all the people. 
"You must not try." 

"I will try," said Espen. 

So he took his axe from his belt, put it at the foot 
of the tree and said to it: "Chop away, my axe." 

And the axe chopped and chopped away until, in a 
few minutes, the tree was down. Then he took the 
pickaxe, put it in the hard rock and said : "Dig away, 
my pickaxe." 

In a little while the pickaxe had dug a great, deep 
hole. Then Espen took out his walnut-shell, pulled 
out the moss and dropped it far down into the ground. 
In a minute the water bubbled up as high as a foun- 
tain, and there was a splendid spring with all the wa- 
ter that was needed for the palace. 

So the foolish Espen, whom no one thought to be 
of much account, had done what no other had done; 
and the King gave him half of his kingdom. 



*T ir 



LITTLE SUNSHINE 

Once upon a time there lived an old man and an old 
woman in a little hut on the border of a wood. They 



*C. S. B. Adapted from a Russian folk- tale. 
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tended their cow and horse, and worked in the fields 
and were busy from morning till night. There were 
other people living near them who worked in the 
fields also, but no one had ever dared go into the for- 
est — not even to chop wood. There were no paths, 
the trees had grown together like a wall, and it was 
very dark to look at. 

After a while a little girl was born to the old woman 
and the old man. She was the most wonderful baby, 
and she grew into the most wonderful little girl — all 
dimples and smiles and love. Whoever looked at her 
became happy at once, and people came from miles 
around to see her smile, or touch her fingers. And 
they named her Little Sunshine. 

The mother taught her to bake and sew and spin, so 
she might be industrious as well as loving. She could 
work in the fields, too, but whatever bit of work she 
started it was finished before you could so much as 
turn around; or else some one would come and help 
Little Sunshine complete it. 

"This will never do,*' said her mother one day. "Lit- 
tle Sunshine must learu to work alone, or she will 
grow up a lazy girl. Take this, my child,*' she said, as 
she gave Little Sunshine a snarl of flax nearly as large 
as she was, **and do you go into your own room alone 
to spin it.-' 

So Little Sunshine laughed merrily and took the 
flax into her own room, and shut the door fast. 

"Whirr, whirr'' went her spinning-wheel — "whirr" 
— but the flax seemed to untangle itself and soon lay 
in smooth coils of thread upon the floor. Just as it 
was finished Little Sunshine heard: "Squeak, squeak," 
and a gray mouse scuttled from a hole in the chimney 
comer and perched himself upon her distaff. 
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"What do yon want, mouse?" asked Little Sunshine. 

'*Somethinj^ good to eat," squeaked the mouse. 

"Why, I don't believe I have a thing for you," said 
Little Sunshine, **unless vou like this," and she of- 
fared the mouse a bit of the fat with which she 
greased her wheel. 

The mouse nibbled away gratefully, but, all at once. 
Little Sunshine heard a rap at the door, and a gruff 
voice called out: **Let me in, let me in!" 

She hastened to open the door, and who should walk 
in but a great, grizzly, brown bear — so tall and fierce 
that he seemed to fill the whole room! 

"I have come to play blind-man's-bufif with you, Lit- 
tle Sunshine," said the bear. 

Poor Little Sunshine! She was too much afraid to 
speak, but the gray mouse whispei*ed in her eai' : "Do 
not be afraid; I will help you. Little Sunshine." 

So Little Sunshine tied her apron about the bears 
eyes to blind him. While she was counting "one, two, 
three," the mouse blew out the fire, so that it was 
quite dark, and he hung a little string of bells about 
his neck. He motioned to Little Sunshine to hide in 
the farthest comer of the room, and then he began 
dancing about, shaking his bells, while the bear ran 
after him. This way and that went the nimble mouse: 
under the chairs, on the top of the spinning-wheel, 
over the table; and the clumsy ])ear could not put a 
paw on him. It grew to be night, but still they were 
playing their queer game. 

"I will catch you yet, Little Sunshine," said the 
bear, but the mouse only shook his bells the louder 
and ran faster. At last the bear grew quite dizzy with 
so much twisting and turning about, and just as the 
first daylight came in through the windows he pulled 
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the bandage from his eyes and oried out: ^'Enongh, 
enough, Little Sunshine; you are a better player 
than I." 

The mouse ran up the chimney, and Little Sunshine 
came, laughing, out of her comer and sat down at 
her spinning-wheel again. The bear looked at her 
sunny little face, all smiles and dimples, and he said: 

**\Vin you pull me out of my skin, Little Sunshine?" 

"Oh, I could never do that," said Little Sunshine. 

"Just try," said the bear, holding out his paw. 

Little Sunshine pulled, and pulled, and pulled and 
off fell the bear-skin, and there stood a splendid prince 
smiling down at her. 

"You are to come home with me," said the prince, 
"and live in my palace always." 

So Little Sunshine said good-bye to her father and 
mother, and the prince gave them twelve wagonloads 
of grain and twelve horses, that they might not feel 
too badly at losing her. The thick, dark forest opened 
wide into paths to let tlie prince and Little Sunshine 
through, and she went away to be the Princess Sun- 
shine. 

The first thing she did was to decree that all the 
tabby-cats in her kingdom should wear little strings 
of bells about their nocks when they played blind- 
man's-bufY with the mice. And every morning she rode 
through the streets in her gold chariot, that she might 
show her sunny face to all her subjects and turn their 
work into play. 
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♦EAVESDROPPER, THE UGLY DWARF 

Once there was an ugly old dwarf; though such a 
little bit of a man, he had the biggest ears you ever 
saw. He was such a queer-looking fellow that people 
would not go near him, if they could help it. He lived 
in a place that was called "Tattlers' Row" in a little 
old house he called "Keyhole." 

This house had but one small window, and he was 
always either peering through it to see what he could 
see, or putting one of his big ears against it to hear 
everything that the people in Tattlers' Row might 
have to say as they passed by. Then he would run to 
tell his next-door neighbor. Miss Busybody, what he 
bad heard, and she would hasten to tell what he had 
told her, and, as it was often something not very nice 
about some of their neighbors, this would stir up a 
big quarrel. 

Now, these people were not bad-natured or spiteful 
and they did not wish to quarrel. But they knew, so 
long as this ugly old dwarf. Eavesdropper, lived there 
to tell all that he had heard with his big ears to Miss 
Busybody, there could be no peace. So, in many ways, 
they tried to get rid of him; but all to no purpose. 

One day a fairy appeared among them, whose name 
was Good Heart. She said: "I know what mischief 
Eavesdropper has done among you, and I will tell you 
how to cure him. Here is a bottle of magic oil. It is 
the 'Oil of Kindness.' Watch, and when he is asleep 
some time ask Miss Busybody to steal softly in and 
drop some into his ears. Tell her it will be a good 
joke, for it will make his ears get very small. She is 

*Kate McDowell. Copyright by the Outlook Company. 
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always ready for anything, and she will surely do it, 
just to make a stir; for she will not know that he can 
never again bring her any more news. This oil will 
make his ears so little that he will not be able to hear 
anything from his window again, and Miss Bui^body 
will have to go somewhere else for her news." 

So they did as the good fairy had told them to do; 
and after Miss Busybody had poured the "Oil of Kind- 
ness" into Eavesdropper's ears they got so small you 
could scarcely see them. He never could hear any- 
thing at his window again, and so the people liked 
him much better after that. Miss Busybody, whose 
hands had touched the wonderful oil, put her fingers 
in her mouth, and so she could say nothing more about 
people that was not good. Tlien everybody in Tattlers' 
Row stopped saying things that were not nice about 
their neighbors, and in a little while the place was so 
changed that it went by the name of Good-will Valley. 



♦RUMPET^STILTS-KIN 

In a certain kingdom once lived a poor miller who 
had a very beautiful diuighter. She was very" shrewd 
and clever, too. The miller was so vain and proud of 
her that one day he told the king that his daughter 
could spin gold out of straw. 

Now, the king was very fond of money. When he 
heard iho miller's boast he ordered the girl brought to 
him. Then he led her to a chamber where there was 
a great quantity of straw, gave her a spinning-wheel 
and said : 



♦Adapted from Grimm by Charles Eliot Norton, "Heart of Oak 
Books," III. By permission of D. C. Heath & Co. 
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"All this must be spun into gold before morning, as 
vou value vour life." 

It was in vain that the poor maiden said she could 
do no such thing. The chamber was locked and she 
was left alone. 

8he sat down in the corner of (he room and began 
to cry, when the door opened and a droll-looking little 
man hobbled in. 

"Good morrow to you, my pretty lass," he said. 
"Why are you weeping?" 

"Alas!" she answered, "I must spin this straw into 
gold, and I know not how." 

"What will you give me," said the little man, "to 
do it for vou?" 

"My necklace," said the maiden. So he set himself 
down at the wheel ; round about it went merrily, and 
presently the gold was all spun. 

When the king came and s«aw this he was greatly 
astonished and pleased. Hut he grew still more greedy 
and he shut up the poor miller's daughter again with 
a fresh task. She knew not what to do, and sat down 
once more to weep; but the little man presently opened 
the door and said: 

"What will you give me to do your task?" 

"The ring on my finger," replied she. So the little 
man took the ring, began work at the wiieel, and by 
morning all was finished again. 

The king was pleased to see all this glittering treas- 
ure. But still he was not satisfied. He took the miller's 
daughter into a still larger room and said: "All this 
straw must be spun to-night; if you succeed, you shall 
be the queen." 

As soon as she was alone the dwarf came in and 
said: 
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**What will you give me to spin gold for you this 
third time?" 

**I have nothing left," said she. 

"Then, promise," said the little man, "your first lit- 
tle child when you are queen." 

"That may never do," thought the miller's daughter; 
but she knew no other way to get her task done, so 
she promised, and he spun once more a whole heap of 
gold. 

The king came in the morning, and, finding all the 
gold he wanted, married the miller's daughter and 
made her queen. 

At the birth of her first little child the queen 
was very happy, and she forgot the little man and 
her i)romi8e; but one day he came to remind her. 
Th(»n she grieved sorely and offered him all her 
treasui'es, till at last her tears softened him 
and he said: **1 will give you three days to 
find my name. If you succeed, you may keep your 
baby." 

So the queen lay awake at night, thinking of all the 
odd names that slie had ever heard, and she sent mes- 
sengers all over the land to find out new ones. The 
next day the little man came and she began with Tim- 
othy, Benjamin, Jeremiah, but to all of them he said: 
"That's not mv name." 

ft 

The second day she began with all the comical 
names she could think of: Bandylegs, Hunchback, 
Orookshanks, and so on; but the little man still said: 
"That's not my name." 

The third day came back one of the messengers and 
said: "Yesterday, as I was climbing a hill, among the 
forest trees where the fox and the hare bid each other 
good night, I saw a little hut, and before the hut 
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burned a Are, and round about the fire danced a funny 
little man upon one leg and sang: 

" 'Merrily the feast I'll make, 
To-day I'll brew, to-morrow I'll bake; 
Merrily I'll dance and sing, 
For next day will a stranger bring. 
Little does my lady dream 
Rumpel-8tilts-Kin is my name!'" 

When the queen heard this she jumped for joy. As 
soon as the little man came she said: '^Is your name 
John? No? Then it is Tom? No? Can your name be 
Bumpel-Stilts-Kin?" 

"Some witch told you ! Some witch told you !" cried 
the little man, and dashed his right foot in such rage 
deep into the floor that he was forced to lay hold of it 
with both hands to pull it out. Then he made the best 
of his way off, while everybody laughed at him for 
having had his trouble for nothing. 



♦THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD 

Therb was, once upon a time, a very poor wood- 
cutter who lived with his three little girls in a hut 
near the forest. Now, the oldest girl was lazy, and 
did not like to work; the second little girl was care- 
less and untidy; but the youngest little girl was obe- 
dient and good and kind. 

One morning, very early, the woodcutter set out to 
work, and he said to the oldest child: "Fetch me my 

*C. S. B. Adapted from Orlmm. 
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dinner at noon. I will strew oats through the forest 
to show you the path." 

Bo the oldest child, when the sun was high, started 
out through the forest with a jug of soup and a loaf 
of bread; but the hedge sparrows, and the larks, and 
the finches had eaten all the oats, and she lost her 
way. On and on she went until it was dark, and the 
trees rustled, and the night-owl screeched, and she was 
afraid. But at last she came to a house in the wood 
with a light twinkling at the window. She rapped at 
the door and a gruff voice called from the inside: 
"Come in." 

TVlien she opened the door she saw a very old man 
sitting at a table. Near him stood a cock, a hen and a 
speckled cow. 

"May I stop here all night?" asked the oldest child. 

The old man turned to the three animals. 

"Little chicks, and spotted cow. 
Shall we keep her here, or no?" 

he asked of them. The animals crowed and cackled 
and mooed "yes." So the oldest child set about lay- 
ing the table for tea. She cooked a bowl of good food 
and she ate all that she wished herself, but she never 
r(»membered the poor animals. When she had finished 
she beard a voice saying: 

"You can eat and drink. 

But you cannot think of poor animals, such as we; 
You shall have no bed for vour tired head. 
Go home as quick as can be." 

Suddenly the oldest child found herself alone in the 
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forest again, and she had to find her way home as best 
she could through the dark. 

Next morning the woodcutter told the second child 
to bring his dinner, and he strewed peas all the way 
through the forest to show her the way. When the 
sun was at high noon the second child started out, 
but the brown hares had eaten all the peas, and she, 
also, lost her way. She wandered about, and when 
night came she reached the little house in the wood, 
as the oldest child had done. 

"May I stop here all night?" asked the second child. 

"Little chicks, and spotted cow. 
Shall we keep her here, or no?" 

asked the old man. The animals again crowed and 
cackled and mooed "yes"; and the second child set 
about getting iesL But after she had eaten all that 
she wished, without feeding the animals, she, too, 
heard a voice saying: 

"You can eat and drink. 

But you cannot think of poor animals, such as we; 
You shall have no bed for your tired head. 
Oo home as quick as can be." 

So the second child found herself in the woods alone 
and she had to find her way home as best she could. 

The next morning the woodcutter strewed corn 
along his path, that the youngest child might find him 
at noon. But when the youngest child started out with 
her father's dinner the wood pigeons had eaten all the 
com, and she, too, lost her way. As she wandered 
about after dark she saw the twinkling light and came 
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upon the house in the wood. She went in and asked 
very gently if she might stay all night. 

"Little chicks, and spotted cow, 
Shall we keep her here, or no?" 

asked the old man, and the three said "yes." 

Then the youngest child went over to the animals 
and stroked them softly. She cooked a bowl of food 
for the old man, but before she ate any herself she 
brought some barley for the cock, some corn for the 
hen, and an armful of sweet hay for the spotted cow. 
"Eat this, dear animals," she said, "and then I will 
bring you some water." 

"Little chicks, and spotted cow, 
Hliall we keep her here, or no?" 

asked the old man of the three, and they crowed and 
clucked and mooed: 

"Yes, for she is kind and good; 
She has brought us drink and food." 

Just then the youngest child heard strange noises. 
Th(^ corners of the house creaked and cracked. The 
doors sj)rang open and struck the wall; the rafters 
groaned, and the stairs seemed to be turning upside 
down. At last there was a loud crash, and then all was 
still. The youngest child covered her eyes with her 
hands in fright, but when she uncovered them again, 
oh I the wonderful thing that had happened! 

Tlie bright sun was shining, and the little house in 
the wood had changed to a great castle — all marble, 
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and gold, and silver. The walls were hung with silk 
and the floors were strewn with rt()wei*8. Tlie three ani- 
mals had changed to three servants, readv to wait on 
the child, and the old man was gone. In his place 
stood a prince, who took the hand of the youngest 
child and said: 

''This is your castle, because you were kind and good 
to my animals." 

So the youngest child brought her father and her 
Bisters to the castle, and they all lived happily to- 
gether. 



♦THE SPINDLE, NEEDLE AND SHUTTLE 

Once upon a time there lived a little girl who was 
quite, quite alone; for her grandmother and her father 
and her mother were all gone to heaven. She lived in 
a poor little cottage, and all that she owned in the 
world was a spindle, a needle and a shuttle. Still, 
she was a happy little girl, spinning and sewing busily 
from morning till night. Her flax never gave out, and 
as soon as she had woven a piece of cloth and stitched 
it into a little shiii; some one always came to buy it. 
Now, it happened about this time that the prince came 
riding into town to find a little girl who was fit to be 
a princess. 

''She must be good, and rich, and industrious/' said 
the prince. 

Up and down the streets he rode, and all the 
mothers dressed their little girls in their best clothes 
and set them out upon the doorsteps, but the prince 
would have none of them for a princess. And he rode 

*C. S. B. Adapted from Grimm. 
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on and on until he came at last near the cottage where 
lived the little girl, the spindle, the needle and the 
shuttle. 

The little girl was not watching for the prince. She 
had never so much as thought of being a princess, and 
she was busily spinning and singing as the threads 
went in and out: 

"Spindle, spindle, run away; 
Fetch me some one home to-day." 

All at once the spindle jumped from oflP her hands 
and rushed out of the house. She watched it from the 
door, but it went running and dancing quite merrily 
across the fields, trailing behind it a bright gold 
thread, until she could see it no longer. So she took 
up her Bliiittlo, having no spindle. 

Now, the Bi)indle kept on its way, and just as the 
thread was all unwound it overtook the prince. 

"What is this?*' said the prince. "This must be the 
golden thread that will lead me to the princess." So 
he picked up the spindle and followed the trail of 
golden thread. 

The little girl kept on busily working and singing 
as her fingers flew: 

"Shuttle, shuttle, weave for me 
Carpets fine as fine can be." 

In a minute the shuttle jumped from her hands and 
ran to tlie door, but on the door-sill it stopped and 
began to weave the most beautiful carpet all over the 
floor. In the center of the carpet, on a gold ground, 
was a green creeping-plant, and around it were pink 
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roses and white lilies scattered. Hares and rabbits 
seemed to be running upon it; stags and deer stood 
beneath the leaves, and there were wonderful birds 
of all colors flying about. The shuttle danced here 
and there, and the carpet grew of itself. 

The little girl watched it, but she knew she must 
not be idle; so she took up her needle, having now no 
spindle or shuttle, and she began to sew a fine seam, 
singing as she sewed: 

"Needle, needle, while you shine. 
Make the house look neat and fine." 

Just then the needle sprang from her fingers and 
flew about the room as quick as lightning. It was as 
if the fairies were at work, for beautiful curtains were 
hung at the windows of the poor little house, the old 
chairs were quickly covered with fine, green velvet 
and the walls were hung with pink damask. When the 
last stitch was finished the little girl saw the nodding, 
white plume in the prince's hat as he rode up to the 
door, for he had carefully followed the golden thread 
all the way. He jumped from his horse and stepped 
in upon the beautiful carpet. As soon as he entered 
he saw the little girl, who looked as sweet as a flower 
in her old, old dress. 

"Oh," said the prince, as he looked around at the 
work the spindle, the shuttle and the needle had done, 
"you are good, and industrious, and rich! Will you 
come with me and be a princess?" 

The little girl said she would. So the prince took 
her hand, and lifted her up behind him in the saddle 
and she rode off to the palace to be a princess. 
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•THE ANT AND THE GRAB8H0PPER 

Out Id the field one summer day an Ant was busy 
gatherinji: prrains of wheat and corn for his winter's 
store. 

A Grasshopper who was chirping and singing to his 
heart's content saw the Ant and said: 

*'Why not come and chat with me instead of toil- 
ing all the day?" 

'*I am working to lay up food for the winter," said 
the Ant, "and some time you will wish that you had 
laid away something also." 

"Why think about the winter now," said the Grass- 
hopper, "when we have plenty and to spare?" 

But the Ant went on his way and continued to work 
all summer. 

When it came winter the poor Grasshopper was al- 
most dying with hunger, for the snow had come and 
covered np all his food. Sadly he came to the Ant and 
begged for something to eat, but the Ant said: "No. 
If you had worked in the summer, instead of playing 
all day, you would never have come to want." 



•C. M. L. From the fables of -^sop. 
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•THE ANT AND THE DOVE 

There was once an Ant who was very thirsty, and 
she went down to the brook to drink, but she reached 
too far over the water and the current carried her 
away down the stream. 

A Dove taking; pity on her pulled a leaf from a 
bush near by and dropped it into the water. The Ant, 
climbing upon the leaf, floated down the stream until 
the leaf drifted to the side of the brook and she landed 
safely on the other side. 

Not long after, a man who was out in the woods 
tried to catch the Dove. But the Ant was watching, 
and just as the man was about to catch the Dove the 
Ant bit him on his heel. 

This made the man jump so suddenly that the Dove 
was frightened, and flew away in safety. 



•THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 

A CROW that was dying of thirst found a Pitcher 
with some water in it, but it was so low he could not 
reach it with his bill, although he stood on the very 
tips of his toes. 

He tried to break the Pitcher, but it was too strong. 

He tried to pusli it over, but it wfis too heavy. 

At last he thought of a way; so he took a pebble 
and dropped it into the Pitcher, then another, and an- 
other, and, by and by, he had raised the water in the 
Pitclier and was able to quench his thirst. 

Where there's a will, there's a way. 



*C. M. L. From the fables of iSsop. 
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•THE GOURD AND THE PINE TREE 

• 

Once tliore was a very tall, old pine tree that had 
been growing quite slowly and carefully for a num- 
ber of years. It was nearly the oldest tree in the for- 
est, and it raised its head high above the others to- 
ward the sky like a very king of trees. 

One spring day the wind brought a little seed and 
dropped it at the roots of the pine tree. It was a 
proud little seed, so it swelled and swelled itself and 
puffed out to see how quickly it could burst its hard 
coat and begin to grow. It sent out two green fingers 
and it clutched the bark of the pine tree. It was going 
to be a gourd-vine. 

^*I will climb to the top of the tree," said the little 
gourd-vine. **Tliey shall see how quickly I can grow." 

So the gourd- vine tugged and pulled at its roots un- 
til they wore nearly pulled out of the ground, and it 
kept calliuj; down to them: "Drink more, drink more, T 
say! I must grow faster." It held tightly to the pine 
tree and climbed and climbed until it was way up to 
the topmost branch. 

"Now, see!" cried the little gourd-vine, loudly. "You 
have been jxrowing for a great many years, and I only 
began this summer — and see where I have come to!" 

But the old })ine tree just rustled its leaves and 
said notliing at all, for it knew a thing or two. 

After a while a great storm came upon the forest. 
A mighty wind swept through the trees, bringing the 
snowflakes, and the flowers began to hang their heads 
and tlie birds flew south. The old pine tree did not 
mind the cold in the least, for it had seen a great 
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many stonns, but, ah! the poor little gourd-vine! It 
had grown 80 fast that it had forgotten to grow care- 
fully and well. Its tendrils were weak, and its stalks 
were soft. One cold night the frost touched it and it 
fell in a heap on the ground; not even the old pine 
tree could hold it up. And that was the end of the 
proud little gourd-vine. 



*THE CROW AND THE FOX 

One day a Crow found a piece of cheese. Taking 
it in her beak, she fiew to a tree near by. 

A Fox who had seen the Crow wanted the cheese 
for himself, so he walked over to the foot of the tree, 
and, looking up, said: 

"Good day, Mistress Crow, how well you are look- 
ing to-day. You are so beautiful! Your feathers are 
fairer than a dove's! Is your voice as sweet? Let me 
hear but one song, that I may know you are the Queen 
of the birds." 

The Crow was so happy to be praised that she 
opened her mouth to show the Fox how well she could 
sing. 

Down to the ground fell the jnece of cheese, and the 
sly Fox seized it and ran away! 

"That will do," said the Fox; "that was all I 
wanted." 

Do not trust flatterers. 



*C. S. B. Adapted from the fables of ^sop. 
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•THE DOG AND HIS SHADOW 

Once upon a time a great dog was walking through 
the streets, feeling very fine because the butcher had 
just given him a juicy marrow-bone. He held his head 
quite high, and his tail very stiff, and he looked 
neither to the right nor left. All the little town-dogs 
ran on behind, barking and saying: "Please let us 
smell of your bone." But the great dog hurried on 
and would have nothing to do with the hungry little 
town-dogs. 

He could not think of sitting down to enjoy his 
bone; some of his friends might come along and he 
would have to share his feast with them, and that he 
did not wish to do. 

"I will bury my bone," said the great dog, "a long 
way from here, where no one can find it, and some 
other day I will dig it up and eat it." 

So the great dog hurried on until he left the town 
behind him, and he came to a clear, running brook 
with a board laid across it for a bridge. 

"There is not another dog here to see," said the 
great dog, clutching Lis bone more tightly in his teeth 
as he started across the brook. But no sooner had he 
set foot on the biidge than he saw, running along on 
the top of the water, another dog with another bone 
in his mouth! 

"What may this be?" said the great dog to him- 
self. 

When he stopped, the dog in the water stopped; 
when he started on, the other dog started, too. When 

*C. M. L. Adapted from the fables of ^sop. 
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he larned bis bead, the dog Id the water turoed hia 
head aUo. 

'•ThiB will never do," said the great dog. "I am go- 
ing to take his bone away from him." 

Bo the great dog leaned awa; over to the edge of 
the water and opened his mouth wide to take the 
brook-dog's bone, but — ^there was do dog in the water 
at^all, oni; the great dog's shadow. Splash! down 
went the great dog's bone in the water and off it 
sailed where he coald not reach it; so he had no bone 
at all. And that was because he was selfish. 
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